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I. 

THE DATE OF BUDDHA'S DEATH, 

AS DETERMINED BY A RECORD OF ASOKA. 

By J F, fleet, I.C.S. (Rutb.), Pii.D., C.I.E. 

rpiHERE irt a certain rock edict of Asoku, regarding the 
interjjretalion and ax>plication of which no final result 
has as yet been arrived at. That this has been the case, 
is duo chiefly to an unfortunate initial mistake, which intro- 
duced a supx^osed word, taken to mean “two and a half,’^ 
into the reading of a passage of jirimary importance which 
mentions a certain period of years. It was subsequently 
fully admitted that a misreading had been made. But 
the effect of that misreading remained. And, like similar 
mistakes in other matters, the initial mistake made hero 
left an influcTice which neither the sc*holar who made it, 
nor subsequent inquirers, could shake off. 

Within the limits of space available in this Journal, it 
is not practicable to handle the edict as fully as coidd be 
wished. I hope, however, to be able to shew, with sufificient 
clearness, what the purport of the record really is, and the 
('xtent to whicli w() are indebted to previous inquiries for 
assistance in arriving at its true meaning. 

For some’ of the readers of this Journal, the chief interest 
of the matter will probably lie in its bearing on the question, 
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not yet settled, of the date of the death of Buddha. But it 
involves also other points of leading interest, in connection 
with A^oka. 

The edict in question has been found, in somewhat varying 
versions which illustrate two redactions of it, in Northern 
India at Sahasriim, Rupnath, and Bairat, and in Mysore 
at Brahmagiri, Siddapura, and Jatinga-Ramesvara. The 
records at the last three places include also a second edict, 
which has not yet been found in Northern India. With 
that, however, we are not here concerned. Of the edict 
with which we are concerned, the Bairiit, Siddapura, and 
Jatiriga-Rarnesvai'a versions are so fragmentary as to be 
of but little use. Of the remaining versions, those at 
Rupnath and 15rahmagiri are the best preserved and thfe 
most complete. As will be seen, the Brahmagiri record 
is of extreme importance iji more respects than one, in 
addition io giving us <he jjlace, Suvarnagiri, which I shall 
identify further on, where Asdka was in religious retirement 
when ho issued the edid ; aiid it is very fortunate that 
we have the facsimiles of it, and of the Siddapura and 
Jatiiiga-Ramesvara, records, puhlishcd with Dr. Biihlor's 
article in ihe Epidiophia ludica^ vol. iii, 1894-95, pp. 134 
to 142, whi<3h were made from the excellent inked 
e.stampages suppVu'd hy Dr, Ilultzsch, the Government 
Epigraphist ; if we had not those facsimiles, we might still 
have been without an iieeurate knowledge of the contents 
of those records, and perhaps without a recognition of the 
point which settles one of the important questions decided 
by the odief.. Bnf. the Sahasram record, though considerably 
damaged, is oJ extreme value in connection with at any 
rate one important passage. The matter is decided by the 
throe texts at Sahasram, Rupnath, and Brahmagiri. And 
it is necessary to consider only them on this occasion. In 
respect of the Bairat, Siddapura, and Jatihga-Ramei5vara 
texts, it is here sufficient to say that they do not contain 
anything militating, in any way, against the results 
established by the other three texts. 

It is to be premised that the edict is a lecture on the 
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good results of displaying energy in matters of religion. 
The whole text of it is more or less of interest. But it is 
sufficient for present purposes to give two extracts from it. 

Before, however, going any further, it must he stated 
that, in the earliest discussions of the contents of tliis edict, 
doubts were expressed as to whether it should be understood 
as a Buddhist or as a Jain manifesto, and as to whether 
it was issued by Af5oka or by some other king. But it is 
not necessary to revert to those questions, except in so 
far as the varying opinions, as to the sectarian nature of 
the record, have borne upon some of the proposals made 
regarding tlie interpretation of certain words in it. It is 
quite certain that the edict was issued by Asdka. And, 
whatever may be the religion which Asoka professed 
originally, it is quite certain that he was converted to 
Buddhism, and that this edict is a Buddliist proclamation. 
This is made clear by the so-called Bhabra edict, which, 
addressed to the MCigadha Samgha or community of Buddhist 
monks and nuns of Magudha, speaks, in the most explicit 
terms, of the respect paid, and the goodwill displayed, by 
the king Piyadasi/’ that is Asoka as He of Gracious Mien, 
to ‘‘the Buddha, the Faith (Dharma), and the Order 
{Sfnhgha),^* 

lS[or is it necessary to review certain disquisitions which 
have been given with a view to bringing the supposed 
purport of the edict, particularly in the matter of two stages 
in the religious career of Asoka, into harmony with the 
assertions, or supposed assertions, of the Southern tradition 
as represented by the Dipavamsa and the Mahdvamsa, 
Those disquisitions were wide of the mark; the tradition 
and the record having, in reality, no chronological details 
in common, except in respect of the number of years that 
elapsed from the death of Buddha to the ahhisheka or 
anointment of Asoka to the sovereignty. And Dr. Biihler, 
at a later time, in cancelling the misreading on which he 
had acted, practically withdrew (see I A, xxii, p. 300) at 
any rate “ one half of the historical deductions,” — though ' 
he somewhat inconsiderately did not specify exactly which 
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ialf,— whicli ho himself had given at great length (lA, 
vi, pp. 151 to 154, and vii, pp. 148 to 160) in liis original 
examinations of the Sahasram and Rupnath records. 

We arc concerned with only the readings and inter* 
pretations of certain words in two passages in the edict. 
And, in giving the texts of those two passages, I of course 
follow, as closely as possible, the latest published readings 
of each version of the edict. But I supplement those 
readings by anything which I myself can gather from those 
reproductions of the originals which arc real facsimiles, or 
can suggest with confidence in any other way. 

It will be convenient to deal first with a passage which 
stands in the Saliasriim record near the end, and in the 
other two records at the end, of the edict. 

Of this passage, we have the following texts. In all 
essential details, I adhere (‘xactly to tlio decipherments of 
the individual syllables made' by Dr. Buhler (lA, xxii, 
1893, p. 303, and El, in, 18944)5, p. 138) and iM. Senart 
(TA, XX, pp. 155, 150, and JA, 1892, i, p. 487). But 
I differ from theses scholars in a detail of analysis in the 
Bupiiath record, regarding which reference may be made 
to also page 13 below. We must not take sata-vivdm as a 
compound. Ii must be taken as two separate words. The 
word mfa, ~ kita. Hit* base, means ‘ hundr6ds, centuries just 
like lh(‘ nominative plural natn, = saldni, of the Saliasriim 
record. And, in conformity with a common method of 
expression in Hindu dales, in translating which we have 
to supply tbo woi-d ^of’ in order to obtain a grammatical 
rendering, two words liaid and sata are in apposition, 
not with only the word duve, ‘two,’ and the numerical 
symbol ior 200, but wdth the words and the numerical 
symbols wlucli nK?an 25G; though, of course, the intended 
purport is, itol 259 centuries, but two centuries and fifty- six 
years. Tin t(>xts are : — 

Sahasram, lines 0, / : — lyam [clia savanc {read savane)] 
vivuthenu duve sa-paihiiahlti satii vivutha ti 200 50 6. 

Eupiiath, lines 5, 0 Vyuthciia silvaiie katc 200 50 6 
sata \ivasa tu ti). 
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Brahmariri, line 8: — lyam cha savarnF] ^^avralprilte 
Tyuthcna 200 50 6. 

. In the words cha sdvane, mvane, '^and this same 

precept/’ of the Sahasriim and Brahmagiri versions, and in 
the simple 6*am«e, “the precept” or {this same) precept,” 
of the Bupnath version, refefence is made to an earlier 
passage in the edict, of which the general tenor is : — “ And 
to this same purpose this precept lias been inculcated : 
Let both the lowly, and those who are exalted, exert them- 
selves ! ; ” ^ because, as the preceding context explains, even 
a lowly man, who exerts himself, may attain heas^en, high 
though it is. 

The passage with which we are dealing says, in .the 
Rupniith versitm that that precept was made or composed, 
and in the Brahmagiri version that it was caused to be 
heard, anriouncjcd, preached, or incuhuited, by someone who 
is mentioned in the Bupnath version by the word ryafha^ 
and in the Bi-ahmagiri version by the word ryutha. In the 
Sahasriim version, tljere is a reference of e\ldently the same 
kind to the precept, and to the person, who is mentioned 
therein by the W'ord vm(tha\ but the word meaning ^made, 
comj^osed,’ or ‘ inculcated,’ was omitted, and has to be 
understood. And with these statements there are connected, 
in the Bupnath and Brahmagiri versions some numerical 
>symbols, and in the Sahasram version both numerical symbols 
and words, which mean ‘ two hundred and fifty- six.’ ^ 

Of this passage there have been two main lines of 
interpretation, each with its separate branches. 

Dr. Biihler, who first brouglil the contents of the edict 
to public notice, in 1877, maintained, from first to last, that 
the words and numerical symbols arc a date, and that the 
passage means that the edict was promulgated when 256 
complete years had elapsed, and in the course of the 257th 

^ It has not always been recognised that this precept is coni})lete as given in 
translation above But, that that is distinctly marked by the word ~ iti, 
which stands in four of the versions in which the passage is extant, has been 
pointed out by Dr. Biihler in El, iii, p. 142, 8. • 

V* We need not trouble ourselves on this occasion with* the exact analysis and 
-disposal of the word sa-pamnaldti^ ‘ fifty-six.* 
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year, after the death of Buddha. Originally (I A, vi,. 
pp. 150, 159 b), while deriving the vivdsa of the Rupnath 
record from vivas j ‘ to change an abode, depart from ; to . 
abide, dwell, live; to pass, spend (time),’ he connected the 
.^ivutha of the Sahasriim record, and the vyiitka of the 
Rupnath record, with vivrit* ‘ to turn round, revolve ; to 
turn away, depart; to go down, set (as the sun)* Subsc- 
qucuitly (lA, vii, p. 145 i), he accepted the correct derivation, 
pointed out by Professor Pischel (see page 20 below), of also 
viviitha and vynfha fi’oin vivas. But he was still able to 
retain for nvuthi^aa and vyuthendy and to adopt for the 
vyuthena of the Braliinagiri record, his original rendering ‘*by 
the, Departed,” in the figurative sense of ‘‘the Deceased,” as 
an appellation of Buddha. In the Sahasram ro(^ord, he took 
vivuthd as the Pali noniinativc plural iicuter, equivalent 
originally to rivritfdni but subsequently to vf/iishitdoiy 
‘passed.’ In the Riipnatb record, ho read safa-vivdsd as 
a compound, and took it as an ablative dependent upon the 
nunibcr 25G. Finding in safu a substitute for the Pali 
safthUf a corruption of tlu^ Sanskiit which does occur 

freely as an appellation of Buddha as “the Teacher,”^ he 
took safa-virdsd as equivalent to satiha-vivdsd, sdsfri-vicdsat ; 
and he rendered it as nK*aning “ since the departure,” in 
the figurative sense of the death, “ of tlie Teacher,” that, 
is of Buddha. And thus he arrived at the following 
translations : — 

Sahasram: — “And this sermon [is) by the Beparied, 
“ Two huiidi’ed {years) exceeded by fifty - six, 250, have 
“passed since ” (lA, vi, 1877, p. 150 h). 

Rupnath sermon has been preached by the 

Departed, 2o0 [years have ekqjsed) since the departure of 
“the Teacher (lA, vi, 1877, p. 157 r/). 

Brahma giri : — “ j\nd this sermon has been preached by 
“the I)ci)arted, 250 {years ago) ” (El, hi, 1894-95, p. 141). 


” vorsH 31, “ho tlioii our Teacher, 0 

Buddha, thou art the Teacher” (od. Foushdll, 
22\' M n, 35; 2, 20 ^ed. Oldeuber^s pp. 14, 16, 

22), aud m the Mahmmm U^vuour, p. 3, line 12, p. 4, line 13, p. 7, Ime 6). 
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In agreement with Dr. Buhler there was, in the first place, 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham, He did not attempt 
any independent examination of the difficult expressions in 
the edict. But he had detected and deciphered, before 
anyone else, the numerical symbols in the Sahasram record 
(Inscrs, of Aidka, 1877, p. 2, No. 8).^ And he, also, 
recognised in them a date, reckoned from the nirvam of 
Buddha. 

In his interpretation and application of the passage, 
Dr. Buhler had the full support of Professor Max Muller, 
who in 1881 wrote : — After carefully weighing the 

objections raised by Mr. Bhys Davids and Professor 
‘‘Pischel against Dr. Buhler’s arguments, I cannot think 
“that they have shaken Dr. Buhler’ s position. I fully 
“ admit the difficulties in the phraseology of these inscrip- 
“ tions : but I ask, Who could have written these inscriptions, 
“ if not Asoka And how, if written by Asoka, can the 
“date which they contain mean anything but 256 years 
“after Buddha’s Nirvana?” (Sacred Books of the East, 

1 I would like to suggest to certain European scholars that, instead of citing 
Sir A. Cunningham’s volume on the records of Asoka, and my own volume on the 
I’ecords oi the Early (ri Impciial) Gupta Kings and then Successors, us “CII, 
^ol. i,” and “Oil," vol. ui,” meaning thereby vols. i, and iii, of the “Corpus 
Inseriptioiiuni Indicarum,” — a midhod oi Kdcriing to them which does not 
indicate much, if anything, of value, — it would be more useful to cite them, 
by distinctive titles, as Imcriptions of Asoka (or Asoka Insc^'xptions) and 
Oupta Inscriptions y or as Inscrs. of Anoka (or Asoka Inscrs.) and Gupta 
Inscrs., 01 , if an absolute abbreviation is desired, as “CAI,” and “E.Gl.” 
These two works ar^the first and third volumes, nommully, of a series which 
has never gone any fu^her, and, it is leared, is not likely to do so. And it has 
been a miittei loi regret that tlujy vere e\ei numbejed as volumes of such a series. 
Even the intended second volume ot that mclioate senes has never appeared, 
though, it IS believed, the preparation ol it had been uudei taken by someone 
before the time when the pn'paratiou ot f lie volume on the Gupta Insiuiptions 
devohed upon mo as Epigraphist to the Government of India, 1883 to 1886. 
It was contemplated that that second volume should contain the “ Inscriptions 
of the Iiido- Scythians, and of the Satrajis of Sarashtra ” (see Jnsers. of Asoka, 
Preface, p. 1). It was understood by me that all the materials for it, then 
known, had been collected; and, in lact, most of the intended Plates seem to 
have been actually printed off (see JltAS, 1894, p. 175). And consequently, 
having plenty ot tiavelliug and other work to do iii connection mth my own 
volume when I was in Northern India, I did not lay myself out to obtain fresh 
ink -impressions and esturapages of the records of the otlier senes, though I did 
secure a tew such materials, in the cases both of them and of the A.4oka records, 
as opportunity served. I have often, since then, regretted the omission; especially 
because a few of the matenals then extant do not now exist, except at the 
bottom of the sea, in the wreck of the P. and 0. steamship ** Indus,’* on the 
north-egst coast of Ceylon (see 
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toI. X, 1881, Dhammapaday Introd. p. 41, and second edition, 
1898, Introd. p. 49). 

And more recently he received the full support of 
Professor Kern, who in 1896 wrote: — ‘‘Wc believe also 
^^that the figures 256, notwithstanding all objections, are 
really intended as a date of the Lord's Parinirvana" 
{Manual of Indian Biiddhmn, p. 115). 

And ho received also partial support from Professor Rhys 
Davids (Academy y 14th July, 1877, p. 37, and Ancient Coins 
and Measures of Ceylon y 1877, p. 57 ff. ; sec also page 14 
below), and from Professor Pischel (Academy y 11th August, 
1877, p. 145; sec also pages 18, 20, below), and from 
M. Boyer (JA, 1898, ii, p. 486; see also page 15 below). 

The other main line of interpretation starts from the 
point tljut the passage docs not present any word meaning 
‘ years ; ' and for the most part it takes botli the words 
mmthd and vimsd as nominatives plural, in apposition with 
the number 256. The separate branches of this line of 
interpretation have becni as follows : — 

Professor H. OldenluTg, on tli(' possibility of virnfha^ vynthay 
and virCisay being derived from the root msy ‘to sliine, become 
bright' (class 6, nahchhati), wirh the prefix r/, thought that 
the passage might ]>erhaps mean : — This is the teaching 
“of him who is there illumimsl; 256 beings have appeared 
“ in the world illumined." But he was more disposed to take 
the second ])art of tlfC passage as meaning “ 256 beings 
“have departed (into the realm of libc'ration, into Nirvana)," 
and as indicating that that numln'r of Buddhas had, up to 
then, appoan^d in the* course of world-periods. And so he 
rendered tlio wholt' j)rissage (somewhat freely in rcspo(^t of 
its second pari) us ]n’()l)ab]}^ na'aning : — “ This teaching was 
“preached by the Departed; the number of the Departed, 
“who have taught on earth, is 256" (ZDMG, xxxv, 1881, 
p. 475).i 

acquainted with German, for my knowledge of the exact purport 
oi tms article by I'loteasoi’ 11. Oldciiberg, refen ed to aL^ain further on in 
wnuectmij with the other e\tract with whioli we have to deal, I am indebted 
to Mr. Thomas, who has very kiudly supiibed me with a translation of it. 
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M. Senart, by whom this line of interpretation has , been 
most prominently represented, and who arrived at his con- 
clusions independently of Professor Oldenberg, took a some- 
what different view. His process {Imen, de Piya., ii, 1886, 
pp. 182-189, and TA, xx, 1891, pp. 160-162) may be 
epitomised thus. He took the verb vivas in its ordinary 
meaning of 'to be absent, to depart from one's home or 
country.' From that he deduced for rmitha^ vyntha^ and 
vyutha, the meaning of 'a messenger/ With the idea 
thus obtained, he compared the missionaries who in the 
time of Asdka, according to the Mahavamsa fTumour, p, 71, 
Wijesinha, p. 46, and see Dipavaihsa^ Oldenberg, p. 159), 
the Thera Moggaliputta sent out to various countries to 
propagate the religion of Buddha. And he thus arrived 
at the moaning of ' in(‘ssenger, missionary,' as denoting 
the persons who wore chai'ged by Asoka wnth the duty of 
putting the edi^;t in circulation and spreading it abroad. 
Like Dr. Biihler, ho read the mta-vtr(hd of the Riipnath 
version as a compound. But, like Professor Pischel and 
Professor Oldenberg, he took the sata of this compound, and 
the satd of the Sahasrilm version, as representing respectively 
the bfiRo and the nominative plural of sattva, in the sense 
of 'a living being, a man.' Ho took the vivdsd of sata-vivdsd 
of the Rupiiath version, and the virnthd of the Sahasram 
version, not as ablatives singular, but as nominatives plural. 
And he thus arrived at translations which may be rendered 
as follows : — 

Sahasram : — " It is by the missionary that this teaching 
"(js (spread abroad). Two hundred and fifty-six men have 
" gone forth on missions " {lasers, de Piya,y ii, 1886, p. 196, 
and I A, xx, 1891, p. 165). 

Rupniith : — " It is through the missionary that my 
‘'teaching is spread abroad. There have been 256 settings 
"out of missionaries" {Inscrs, de Piya,, ii, 1886, p. 196, and 
lA, XX, 1891, p. 165). 

Brahmagiri : — This teaching is promulgated by the 
"missionary. 256" (JA, 1892, i, p. 488). 

Mr. Rice, in bringing to notice the Mysore records, sought 
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to open out a new branch of this lino of interpretation, 
by rendering the passage in the Brahmagiri record a» 
meaning: — ‘"And this exhortation has been delivered by 
the vyutha (or ? society) 25G times’’ (Report dated February, 
1892, p. 5). If that were really the meaning, we could only 
have wound up the inquiry by commiserating the individual, 
or the weiety, for having had to reiterate so often the same so 
short address. But we need not refer to that proposal again. 
As has already been pointed out by M. Soiiart (JA, 1892, 
i, p, 485), Mr. Rice's rendering was based upon nothing but 
the pure mistake of taking, as representing the Sanskrit 
suffix ^sucli and such a number of times,’ the -se of the 
words se Meant y “even thus,” which introduce the second 
edict in the Mysore records. And the rendering has been 
judiciously abandoned by Mr. Rice in handling the record 
again on a recent occasion, when ho has presented the? 
passage as meaning : — “ And this cxiiortation was delivered 
‘^by the Vyutlri (or the Dq)arted) 25G years ago);” to 
which ho has attuc.lied footnotes to the elfect tliat the 
Departed” moans Huddhi, and, in respect of the number 
250, that “ no one has succeeded in discovering exactly what 
‘‘these figures refer to” [Ep, Carti.y xi, 1903, translations 
p. 93). 

And, finally, Sylvaiii LtHi took up the matter from 
another point of view in the JA, 1890, i, pp. 460-474. 
In the first j)lace, lie took certain words wliich stand at 
the end of I-Ik? s(?coiid edict of the Ilrahmagiri record, not as 
being Padena IdcJutaht lipikurem, and as meaning, according 
to Dr. Bulilor’s renJ.ring, “written b}^ Pada the scribe,” 
but as being padPnit likhitant- ii 2 )ikarena, and as meaning 
“written by tin? s^Tib. in the pr^^»^r/-fashioii, separating all 
“the words” {lo(\ p. 100); and ho explained that the 
text sent out from tlie ehtancellor’s office at Suvaihnagiri to 
that at Isila bore tliat indication in order to put the local 
writer on his guard against any fancy for pedantry. He 
took the words viimthcaa, vyuthendy and vyuthena as denoting 
any of the couriers or messengers by whom the edict was 
circulated from place to place {ibuLy\. 469 f.). Following 
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the reading of safa-mvdsd as a compound, he, took sa^ as 
representing the Sanskrit smp^a, in the sense of ‘ enunciated, 
mentioned/ and interpreted the ablative mvdsd, and the 
corresponding vivuthd of the Sahasram version, as denoting 
the despatch or missive, the edict itself, with which the 
messengers were entrusted, and rendered the plirases as 
meaning '^according to the aforesaid missive {ihid.y p, 472). 
And, noting a habit which both the Buddhists and the Jains 
had, of guaranteeing the integrity of their texts by recording 
the number of syllables {nksharas) which they contained 
p, 472 f.), and finding an approximation to the 
number 250 in certain parts of each version of the edict, he 
explained the number 256 as indicating, not a date, but 
‘‘simply the official notation of the number of aksharafi 
“ contained in the edict, in the form which it had received 
“in the royal chancellor’s office of PiTtaliputra ” {ibid,, 
p. 474). 

In respect of my own interpretation of this passage I have 
to say, ill the first place, that I unliesitatingly endorse the 
view, originally propounded by Dr. Biihlcr, that the number 
256 is a date. 

It is true that the passage does not include any word for 
‘years.’ And it would probably be difficult to find many 
such instances, in which an omitted word for ‘ years ’ is not 
replaced by some word meaning ‘time,’ in the epigraphic 
records of India; though M. lioyer has apparently found 
two such instances, referable according to the present under- 
standing to the first century B.C., in the epigraphic records 
of Ceylon (J-A, 1898, ii, pp. 4()0, 407). But the passage 
does at any rate not prcs<»nt anything which excludes the 
understanding that a date is meant. The vivuthd of the 
Sahasram record, and the vlvdi^d of the Rupnath record, may 
be taken as ablatives singular, masculine or neuter, dependent 
upon the number 256, quite as well as nominatives plural, 
masculine or neuter, in apposition with that number ; while, 
in the Brahmagiri record there is no word at all, to give 
any indication as to how the number 256 is to be applied. 
And this latter fact is particularly instructive. For, 
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lihough an omission of a word meaning ‘ years * is easily 
intelligible and can be matched, and though it is quite easy 
to comprehend how a simple statement of figures could be 
at once recognised as a date oven without any word to 
indicate the starting-point of the reckoning, it is at least 
very difficult to understand, if ‘persons' of some kind or 
another were intended, hoAV the text could come to be left 
in such a form as to give not the slightest clue as to the 
nature of those persons, or to understand, if any such detail 
was intended as tlie marking of ihe number of ‘ syllables,' 
why there is no similar entry at the end of also the second 
edict in the Mysore records, especially as it is ih(u*e that there 
stand the words which, according to one view, record a special 
feature in the verbid constnieiioii of the original text. 

It is probably to Uuddhist and Jain literature, rather than 
to any epigraphic records, that we must turn for similar 
instances of an oniission of a word meaning ‘years.' And, 
while it is not wortJi whih' to si)end time over a special 
search for siicli cases, — inasmuch as the record has to be 
dealt with on its ov'n merits, ami iiTospectivo of the question 
whether exact analogies can be found or not, — I will quote 
one instance from ibiddliist. literature, quite to the point, 
wlii(jh canu' under my i)bservation accidentally, in casually 
looking into the coiit(mts of a work which I had seen 
describc'd as being of importaiujc* for the ecclesiastical history 
of Ceyloji. Tlie work ni question is the ISdsa}uivamsa or 
SdmnaTaihfiappadhukd^ compos(‘d by a Uurinose scholar 
named I'annasjuni who fiiiisln'd it not very long ago; to 
be exact, in ISdl. Pailhasilmi has recorded the date of 
the completion of liis work, in the common Burmese era 
<*ommencing A.D. b;i8, in the following verse (ed. Mrs. Bode, 
1897, text p. 179): — J)^i-sate cha saliasse cha tevis-adhike 
gatc^ piinnayain Migusirassa nittham gata va sabbaso. 
And the translation is : — “ ("A/s Sdmnavmhsnppadtpihd') 
verily attained completion in all respects on the full-moon 


The faulty lu this pada, IMli authors, ho\vevcr, seem to have 

ue\cr troubled themselves about iiie^'ukuitieh ol metie. 
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day of {the month) Migasira, when there had, gone by^ t^'o 
hundred and a thousand and twenty-three/^ 

Here we have an unmistakable instance, quite to the point, 
of omission of a word for ^years’ or ‘time' in a passage 
recording a date/ To that I have only to add the following 
remarks. The natural appearance of the passage with which 
we are concerned, is distinctly that of a date. Though 
the other interpretations which have been proposed by 
MM. Senart and Sylvain L^vi, have been supported by 
substantial arguments, they do not present any meaning 
that can bo recognised as following naturally, ^^itliout 
straining. And they are distinctly wrong in taking the 
satd of the Sahasram record as equivalent to sattd, sattdni, 
the nominative plural, and the sata of the Eupnath version 
as equivalent to saita, the base, of satta, z= sattva, ‘being, 
existence ; a living or sentient being.' The word satta, = 
sattva, is one in respect of which the people who used the 
language or orthography of the Asoka edicts, could not 
afford to follow the practice of reducing double consonants 
to single ones, or, at any rate, to use generally the 
word so reduced ; because, unless in any such phrase as 
sava-sata-hiidye, savo-mtdnam hitdye, “for the welfare of all 
sentient beings," the result, sata, would have been so liable 
to be confused with snta, =- sata, ‘hundred,' and sata, = 
satta, = saptaa, ‘ seven,' and sata, = smrita, ‘ remembered, 
mentioned; thoughtful/ And, as has already been intimated 
(page 4 above), both the satd of the Sahasram record and 
the sata of the EOpnath record mean ‘ hundreds, centuries : ' 
in conformity with a common method of expression in 
Hindu dates, in translating which we have to supply the 
word ‘ of ' in order to obtain a grammatical rendering, they 
stand in apposition, not with only the word duve, ‘two,' 
and the numerical symbol for 200, but with the words and 

^ I may now add, in revisinjy the proofs of mv artieJe, another Jiterary instance 
which, also, has como to my notice casunlly. ft is a passage in a Jain patiamhy 
which places the destructifm ot ValabliT and other occurrences such and such 
numbers (of years) alter the death of Muliayira-Vardhamana by the words: — 
Srl-Virat 845 Valabhi-bliahgab 826 kvachxt 886 brahmadvipikah 882 chaitya- 
sthitih ; see lA, xi, 1882, p. 252 b. 
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tlie numerical symbols wbicb mean 266 ; but of course the 
intended purport is, dot 256 centuries, but two centuries 
and fifty-six years. 

It is, in fact, an inevitable conclusion that the number 
256 is a date. And, following Dr. Biihler in the second 
detail also, I fully agree with him that that date was 
reckoned from the death of Buddha. But I arrive at this 
result in a different way. 

Now, in the first place, tlie passage mentions the making 
or composing, and the inculcation, of a religious precept by, 
plainly, a religipus teacher, whom it specifies by the words 
vyvtha, and vyutha ; and it places some event in the 
career of that teacher, indicated by the ablatives timiha and 
256 years before the actual time at which the edict 
was issued by Asoka. 

The allusion can only be to one or other of the two great 
ancient Hindu teachers, Buddha and Mahavlra-Yardhamana.^ 
And, even sot ting aside the hicts, that, if tradition is true, 
Mahavira-Vardhamaiia died at least 258 years before the 
nhhkheha or anointment of A'^oka to the sovereignty, and 
that this edict was certainly vui issued until long after the 
anointment ol Asoka, — it is certain, for a reason already 
mentioned on page 3 ubo\e, that, whatever may be the 
leligioii wliich Asoka oiiginally professed, it was to Buddhism 
that he wa® converted. 

The words ricidhciy vyvfhuy and vyutha, therefore, must 
denoto Buddha. And the word viv&m must mark some 
event, used as the starting-point of a chronological reckoning, 
in the career of Buddlia. 

Now, Professor Rhys Davids propounded the view that, 
It the edict is ready a Buddhist and not a Jain proclamation, 


ther^ahoidd^ wgument would not be destroyed, eren if hereafter 

and the samp ^ j Buddha and Vardhamana were oriffinallv one 

the the divergence ot rival!^ts,'wi?h 

th6 most circumstenfaal iTr? invention ot separative details of 

A§6ka. However 1 do w beiore, peihaps only after, the time of 

studied the point Vonlv hmt^at direction ; I have not 

ignored even now. ^ ^ possibility, which must not be altogether 
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it ia to be understood that the starting- point of ^the reckoning 
of the 256 years was, not the death of Buddha, but his 
mvdsa in the sense of his nekkhamina, abhinikkhamana^ or 
dbhinuhkramana ^ — the Great Renunciation,^^ — when he 
left his home to become an ascetic {Academy, 14th July, 
1877, p. 37, and ACMO, p. 58). And this same view h^ 
been adopted by M. Boyer (JA, 1898, ii, p. 486). 

But Professor Rhys Davids himself did not regard with 
any favour (ACMC, p. GO), — and apparently quite rightly, 
— the idea, entertained by someone elst% that the Jains 
liad an era dating from the ahhinishkramarta of Mahavira- 
Vardhamana, an event quite as important to the Jains as 
the same event in the life of Buddha could be to the 
Buddhists. And, even irrespective of the point that the 
actual departure from liome would be denoted by the word 
timmna more correctly than by vivdm, wbntever may be 
the case in the Buddhist literature in general, — whatever 
may be the statements which can be found there, to surround 
the ahMtmhkmmana of Buddha with so great a halo of 
romance as to justify our speaking of it as the Great 
Renunciation,” — there is nothing in the Dipavamsa, or in 
the Mahdmima, to indicate that the PordnafthakathcL, the 
Atihakafhd-Mdhdvaima or SihalaUhakathd-Mahdmmm of the 
Mahavihara monastery, the early work on which the Blpa- 
mima and partially the Mahavamna were based (Oldonberg, 
Bipavamm, Introd. p. 2 ff.), — a work of quite possibly 
the time of AiSoka himself or nearly so, — attached any 
importance at all, as an epoch-making event, to the 
ahhiniMramana of Buddha. In connection with the Maha- 
mmsa, we must bear in mind a point, to which, it would 
appear, no attention has as yet been paid, but which is 
of importance because, in consequence of it, while we may 
criticise the Mahdvamsa by the Bipavamm, we must not 
criticise the Bipavamm by the Mahdmmsa, Mahanaman, 
the author of the earlier f^ortion, really knowii as the 
Padyapaddmwamsa or Padyapaddruvamsa, of the Mahdvamsa, 
had opportunities, in consequence of the intervening visit 
of Buddhaghosha to Ceylon from Magadha,’and of his own 
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visit to Magadha which is proved by his inscription at Bodh- 
Gaya,^ of introducing into his narrative additional items of 


1 I refer to one or other of two records edited by me in Gt/pta InaeriptimSf 
1888, No. 71, p. 274, and No. 72, p. 278 (see also lA, xv, 1886, pp. 356, 369). 
The inscription No. 71 is dated m the year, 269, in the month Chaitrft ; it 
mentions, in a line of Buddhist disciples of Lanka (Ceylon), Bhava, Kahula, 
ITpasena (I.),. Mahanaman (1 ), Upasena (II.), and Mahanaman (II,), a 
resident of Amiiidvipa, and horn in the i^fland ot Lahka j and it records 
that, in the specified year, the second Mahanaman founded^ a Buddhist temple 
or monastery at the Bodhimanda, that is at Botlli-G-aya. The inscription 
No, 72 IS not dated ; it rcjcords the jiresentatiou ol a Buddhist image by the 
Sthavxra Mahanaman, a resident oi Amiadvi])a. 

When I edited these lecords, I took the Sthavira Mahanaman of the inscription 
No. 72 to be identical *>vith the second Mahanaman of No. 71. I interpreted the 
date in No. 71, the yeai 269, the month Chaitra, as a date of the Gupta era, 
tailing in A.D. 5«8. And I said m resjiect of No. 71 : — “ Its extreme interest 
‘‘lies in the fact that, as tin* Mahanaman, whose record it is, can hardly be any 
“other than the woll-kiiown person ot that name who wrote the more ancient 
“part of the Bah Mahavamsa ot Histoiy' of Ceylon, its date shews either that 
“the details ot the Ceylonese chronology, as hitheito accepted, aie not as rehahle 
“as they have been supposed to be, oi else that » wioiig starting-point has been 
“selected in 'woiking out those details; and it fuimshes a dotimte point from 
“which the chionolog;; may now be adjusted backwaids’’ (Gupta Imvrs.y 1888, 
Introd. ]). IG ; see also texts, p, 275 f., and lA, xv, 1886, p. 357). 

What 1 have said on the present occasion, I have said with a full knowledge of 
what Mi. Vincent 8mith has viitten JA, xwi. 1902, ]>. 192 ft'.) with a view to 
upsetting both the idimtificatiou projiost'd by me and the remaiks made by me in 
connection with it, and also a difi'eient identification pioposed by M. Sylvain Levi 
with the result oi interpi etmg the date ol the recoid as a date of the Saka era, 
ialliugin A.i). 347 (JA, 1900, i, p]) 401-41 1)., 

M, Levi’s ])roposal, in connection with tlie Saka era, is altogether uusustainabie. 
And, lor my pail, 1 hrue to withdiaw an alteniative suggestion made by me, that 
the date ol the lecord might be a date oi the Kalachuri or Ohedi era.’laUing in 
A.J). 518 GJupta lnd<‘\, pp. 320, 324). My original explanation of the 

date, as o elate <»i the Gupta eia, tailing ni A.D. 688, is the correct one. 

I endorse Mt. Smith’s couclnsion (lA, xxxi, 1902, p. 193) that the undated 
inscription No. 72, of llic Sthavira Mahrmaman, is some fitty years earlier than 
the dated inscri])tJon No 71. And it is, no doubt, a record of the fir.st 
Mahanaman oi the inscription No. 71, whom Mr. Smith has styled “the 
spintual giaudfatlier ” (he. nt., p. 193) of the second Mahanaman of that record, 
the one to whom the dale in the year 269 belongs. 

For the rest, Mr, Simth’s couclusjous an* wrong. They lost primarily upon 
u hehet that the (’cylonese chronology is .substantially accurate horn B.C. 161 
onwards (he, nt., ]). 195, line 17 ft.). That, however, IS a quite erroneous 
belief, which is tianable buck to another initial mistake, or rather an initial 
unsustamahle assertion, made by Mr. George Tumour (see, 6.y., JAHB, vi, 
1837, p. 721), and which can he easily explociod. 

Ruggestions which I ])ut iorward in 1886 and 1888 in respect of the 
Lejlonesc chronology, me quite correct. Tumour selected, for working it out, 
a wong starting-point, B.(l, 543, which is not asserted by, oi supported by 
anything contamed in, t ithor the Dlpavaima or the earlier part of the Mahavamsa,, 
hilt y us simiily invented in (as lar as I can see my way clear at present) the 
twelltli or thirteenth century A.D. And we are gradually obtaimng items of 
inloiination horn various sources, which shew that the details in the Ceylonese 
cnmmclos are not accuiute in respect even ot names, much loss of dates. 

But it is pos.mhle that the author Mahanaman should be identified with the 
Sthavira Midianamun (loughly about A.D. 538) of the BOdh-Gaya undated 
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tradition and romance whicli were not available to the author 
of the earlier work, the Dtpamm&a ; and he unquestionably 
availed himself of those opportunities, in completing the 
alleged history of the period before A^oka, and in filling in 
some of the asserted details of the life of A^oka himself. 
And yet even the Mffhdvhmsn merely says : — “ The Bodhi- 
satta was five years older than Bimbisara; and, when he 
was twenty-iiino years of age, the Bodhisatta went forth 
{nihhhftmi) ; namely, by supplying what is understood, “on 
his divine mission {Mahavaihsa^ Tumour, p. 10, Wijesinha, 
p. 8), or, let us rather say, “to acquire hddhi or mmhbdhi^ 
true knowledge/' While the Bipavmhm^ 3, 47, does not 
oven specify the tige of Buddha when ho left his homo, but 
simply says : — “ He, Siddhattha, the leader of the world, 
son of Suddhodana, having begotten Bahulabhadda, went 
forth for {the purpose of acquiring trm) knowledge ” {hbdhdya 
ahhinikkhanii \ Oldenberg, text, p. 29). 

There is nothing to suggest that the Buddhists ever 
recognised a reckoning dating from the ahhinishhramam of 
Buddha, when he left his father’s regal homo, and went 
forth to acquire that true knowledge which was to qualify 
him to bo a teacher and the founder of a faith. Nor 
can I detect anything to indicate that an event in his life, 
which would be much more likely to have served as an 
epoch-making event, was ever applied as such ; namely, his 
first public appearance as a teacher, when, at the age of 
thirty-five according to tradition, he expounded his religion 
to the king Bimbisara {Dipammsay 3, 57, 58 ; Mahdvamsay 
Tumour, p. 10, Wijesinha, p. 8). 

On the other hand, there are indispu^le evidences, in 
many directions, — in India itself, and m Ceylon, Tibet, 
China, Burma, and Siam, — that there was a custom, from 

inscription Ko, 72, rather than with the second Mahauaman (A.D. 588) of the 
dated inscription JVo. 71. This, however, M a point which will have to be 
thought out on some other occasion, when I shall hav6 more to say about the 
oircumstanccs in which Mahanaman wrote the Padyapaddnuvamm or Padyapa^ 
Mrummsay and about the mistake of taking him to be a maternal uncle of 
king Dhatusena who is supposed to have reigned A.D., 459 to 477 or 
to 479. 


j.u.A.s. 1904. 


o 
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an early time, of determining chronology by placing events 
stLch and such a number of years after the death of Buddha. 

even prim& fade^ we need not hesitate for a moment 
about accepting that event as the starting-point of the 266 
years mentioned in the edict. 

But, from what point of view, and with what meaning, 
does the edict present the words vivutha^ and vyUtha^ 

to denote the great founder of the Buddhist religion, instead 
of exhibiting his name Buddha itself, already well estab- 
lished, as we know from the so-called Bhabra edict ? And 
how did it corqe to present the ablatives vivuthd of the 
Sahasram record and vivdsa of the Bupnath record, to denote 
his death, instead of exhibiting something answering to the 
familiar nirvana or parimrtdna^ well established for at any 
rate not much later times, or some participial form answering 
to the nihhuta or parimhhuta of the Pali books ? 

To the understanding that the words vivutha, vyufha, and 
vyutha denote Buddha, objections have been urged on the 
basis that these words, and the word vivdsa, are not to be 
found in Buddhist literature, but do occur in Jain literature. 
Thus, Ih’ofessor Pischel (Academy, 11th August, 1877, p. 145) 
agreed with Dr. Biihler that the words vivutha and vynt/m — 
(the form vyutha was not then known) — might be taken as 
moaning the Departed ’’ in the sense of the Deceased,'^ 
though Dr. Biihler had arrived at that understanding by 
a false etjmology ■ and he apparently acquiesced in the view, 
— at any rate, ho did not oppose it, — that the number 266 
is a date. But, on the other hand, he held that the record is 
a Jain record, jirobably issued by Sampadi-Samprati, an 
alleged grandson of Asoka accoring to '^he Jains. He 
expressed the opinion that the word vivutha is a name of 
Mahavira-Vardhamana. And, in favour of that view, he 
hazarded the conjecture that some such word as vivma must 
occur in a certain pas^ge, in the Jain Kalpasutra, which 
mentions the death of Mahavira-Vardhamana. Professor 
Rhys Davids, hoVever, was able to shew at once (ACMO, 
p. 60) that no such word occurs there. And, turning to the 
text, as edited by Professor Jacobi, we find (ADMG, vii, 
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1878^ p* 67) that the word actuallj* used is parinibhu^a^ 
^uivalent to the parinibhuta of the Buddhist Pali writers. 
So, again, Professor J. P. MinayefE, taking the same view 
that the edict is a Jain record, quoted (JR&chercheB 8ur h 
Bouddhisme, Annales du Mus^e Guimet, iv, 1894, p. 78, 
note 1) a verse, from the PariSiMaparvan of Hcmachandra, 
as placing the death of the Jain teacher Jarnbii a certain 
number of years after the death of Muhavira-Vardhamana 
by the words iri-Vira~mdJcsha''Vivasdt, which might be rendered 
‘‘ after the departure into liberation of the holy Vira.’’ But, 
turning to Professor Jacobies edition of the PanSishtaparvan 
(Bibliotheca Indica, 1891, p. 161, verse 61), wo find that the 
actual word in the text is divasdty “after the day of the 
liberation of the holy Vira/* 

Thus, two attempts at any rate, to shew that the words 
with which we are concerned are to be found in Jain 
literature, have failed. And even if other attempts in that 
direction should be successful, what would they establish? 
At any rate, not that the expressions are not Buddhist also. 
We should think that, if any particular words are exclusively 
Jain, they would be the names Jina, ‘the victorious one, 
the conqueror, the vanquisher,^ and Mahavira, ‘the great 
hero/ Tf^et these appellations are constantly applied to 
Buddha in the older books.^ And even the modern Buddhist 
author Panfiasami has freely used the expressions Jinasdsana 
and JinacJiakka to denote “the doctrine of Buddha and 
“ the dispensation of Buddha {Sdmnavamsa, ed. Mrs. Bode, 
^.<7.; pp. 7, 16, 27, 28, 39). 

As a matter of fact, derivatives from that verb vivas with 
which we are , concerned, do occur in Buddhist literature. 
For the present^ indeed, having no glossary for reference 
except that published by Dr. Fausboll of the Suttanipdta^ 

1 For instance, Jma, in the Suttaf^ipatat vers» 697, 996 (ed. Faiwhhll, 
pp. 67, 131, 182), and in the Dtpavama^ 86; 4, 10 (ed. Oldenberg, 

pp. 16, 20, 31), and in the Mahdva^a (Tumbiir,* p. line 12, p, '3, line 6, 
p. 9, line 13, “ our Vanquisher was a son of the great king SuddhOdana and of 
Maya”) ; and Mahavira, in the 8uttan%pdta^ verses 643, 662 (pp. 98, 106), and 
in the Biptmamay 1, 49 ; 2, 62 ; 3, 68 (pp. 16, 24, 30), ^d in the Mahdv^im 
(p. 2, line 3). 
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I can trace only the following tw'o instances, in one of the 
true etymological meanings of the verb ; namely, in the 
Buttanipata^ verse 710, where we have tat(i ratyd vimsane 
(ed. Fausboll, p. 132), translated by the editor himself 
^*then when night is passing away^’ (SBE, x, Suftampdfa, 
p, 127, verse 32), and in the same work namassamdno vwasemi 
rattim^ worshipping I spend the night (text p. 208, 
verse 1142, translation p. 201, verse 19). But we may 
fairly quote also the following instances of the use, in the 
same work, of the closely similar verb viprataSj ‘ to set out 
on a journey, to go or dwell abroad, to dwell away namely, 
f)ippav^8mi\ * thou dost stay away/ vippamBdm^, ‘ I stay 
away/ and avippavdsa, 'a not staying away* (text p. 207 f., 
verses 1138, 1140, 1142, translation p. 200 f., verses 
16, 17, 19). And, if a conjecture may be hazarded on my 
own side, it is that we shall obtain plenty of instances 
hereafter of the use of the verb vUm in Buddhist texts, 
and some of them in accordance with the exact meaning in 
which, as we shall see, the derivatives presented in the edict 
were used. 

Meanwhile, what are the exact etymological meanings of 
the words virutha^ tyuiha^ vyuiha^ and vivdsa ? And what 
special chara(‘t eristic of Buddha was there, to account for the 
use of such tenus in connection with him ? 

The form ryufha, with the long u and the dental th, is 
a variant of, no doubt, lyiMa, with the short u and the 
lingual or cerebral th. And, as such, it is to be accounted 
for by the influences which have given us such forms as, in 
the rock edict No. 1, vadhite (KalsI, line 11) against radhite 
(Q-irnar, line 7), and in rock edict No. 1, pdna (Kalsi, line 3) 
against prana (Grirnar, line 9), and in rock edict No. 2, 
Tamhapawni (EalM, line 4) against Tambapanmi (Girnar, 
line 2-3), and, in rock edict No. 13, apparently diyadha 
(ShahbSzgarlu, lino 1) against diyadha (Kalsi, line 35). 

As regards the other forms, vimdha and vyufha, Professor 
Pisi^el has convincingly explained {Academy, 11th August, 
1877, p. 145) that they represent the Pali forms vicuttha and 
ryuftha of respectively vymhita and vyushia, the Sanskrit past 
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participles with ta of the root ras, ‘ co dwells etc/ (class 1, 
imatiy nivdse), with the separative, distributive, or privative 
prefix vi. He has also told us that the word sata^ in the 
compound sata-vivdsd as was then the understanding, cannot 
represent, as Dr. Biihler thought it does, the Pali satthu and 
the Sanskrit Sdsfri, *a teacher/ In this latter point, we 
quite accept his decision. But, lor reasons already stated 
(page 13 above), we cannot follow him in his endorsement of 
Dr. Biihler’s reading of aata^vimsd as a compound, even 
though coupled with his own substitution of ‘‘ since his 
departure from life,’’ instead of Dr. Biihler’s since the 
departure of the Teacher.’' Nor need we take, and in fact 
we are restrained from taking, for the words with which we 
are concierned, any figurative meaning in the direction of 
^ deceased ’ and ‘ death,’ for which no authority has been 
produced. 

Of that verb rims which has just been indicated, the actual 
meanings, as given in Sir Monier Moiiior-Williams’ Sanskrit 
Dictionary, new edition, 1899, and as fully endorsed by the 
St. Petersburg Dictionary and the quotations given therein, 
are : — (1) to change an abode, depart from ; (2) with 
hrahmacharyaniy to outer upon an apprenticeship, become 
a pupil; (3) to abide, dwell, live; (4) to pass, spend (time). 
It is sufficient to take for our purposes the first of these 
meanings, from which we have for vyushita and vyushta the 
sense of ' one who lias departed from home.’ And we are 
constrained, by a passage in the Rupnath record itself, to 
take the words in their natural meaning, and in that 
particular one. 

In the Rupnath record, the passage which we are con- 
sidering is immediately preceded by two sentences, of which 
one explains the point. The first of these two sentences tells 
us that the purport of the edict had been engraved upon 
mountains both in distant places and here,” ^ and directs 

' The facsimiles distinctly shew : — valata hadha cha. As will he seen 
immediately, there are several writer’s mistakefi in this part of the record. And 
we must correct the text into : — palata hidha cha ; in which palata is the local 
form of the Fiiiparatd, ?= the paratat, ‘ farther, far off.’ 
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tJwt it E(hould be engrayed on stone pillars wherever there 
ziMf be such pillars. And it is to be incidentally remarked 
that the Brst of these clauses is instructive. The whole of 
this sentence, except for the words palata hidha cha, stands^ 
with some slight difEerencos, in also the Sahasraia record,, 
after the date ; and the sentence which we have to notice in 
the next paragraph, may have stood after it and have become 
illegible, or may have been omitted. But the Brahmagiri 
record, as also the other two Mysore records at Siddapura 
and Jatihga-Rainesvara, does not present either of the twa 
sentences. And it is u plain inference that those three places- 
Were some of the ** distant places/^ at which the edict had 
been published and engraved before the time when it was 
published and engraved at Sahasram and Riipnath. 

The second sentence runs thus : — Etina cha vayajanena 
yavatuka tujDaka ahale savara vivasetavi[ya] ti. There 
are several palpable writer’s mistakes here. We must 
correct the text into : — Etina cha viyamjaneiia yavatako 
tuphilkaih ahale saihvara vivasetavi) e ti. And the meaning 
is then plain enough ‘‘And by this same suggestion, 
intimation, «.s‘ directed that) to 'whatsoever extent (there 
may he) an employing, a deputation, of you, (to that extent 
you) should with active exertion, energetically, depart 
rom home;” namely, to travel abroad in order either to 
engrave the edict in other places also, or in a general 
way to propagate the teaching of it.^ 


8aMkrit.«,jMr M follow bim m reading mvuta, lor the Pali sabbafo, too 
distuM^v has 1’ * “ over) where.’ The original 

thwh^^L took It «’ indicated ,amvara, 

Samvara » giren in Cluldte- T^h n 7 

It is there explained that 7 f**’." “ meaning ‘closing, restraint.' 

And that is toe sense which I tn^ ** exertion.’ 

on toe a^S oS rsf- 

vord dAoraX aid ye ^ 

r - plained, but perhnps to be explained in much the earn© 
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With that use of the verb vivas before us, in the sa^e 
record, we are constrained to take something at least cAsely 
approximating to that same natural sen^m in our explanation 
of the derivatiTes vimtAa, vyuiha, vyutha^ and vivdsa. And we 
find at once the meaning that we require, by a consideration 
of the main characteristic of the life of Buddha. 

The leading feature of the life of Buddha was that, from 
time of his leaving his home, or at least from the time 
en he had attained that true knowledge for the purpose 
of acquiring which he left his home, he had no more any 
settled abode ; he was thenceforth always a traveller, 
a pilgrim, a wanderer upon the face of the earth. 

To this point attention has already been drawn by 
Dr. Faufiboll, on p. 14 f. of his introduction to his translation 
of the Sitttanipdfa (SBE, x, 1881 and 1898), where he has 
: — << What then is Buddha P First he is a Visionary, 
in the good sense of the word ; his knowledge is intuitive, 
“ ‘ Seeing misery," he says, ‘ in the philosophical views, 
‘‘ without adopting any of them, searching for truth, I saw 

“ inward peace." Secondly he is an Ascetic, 

“a Muni, one that forsakes the world and wanders from 
“the house to the houseless state; because from house-life 
“ arises defilement."" 

Sometimes, indeed, Buddha was a sojourner {yiharati, 
viharitvd\ as in the Brahman ^dllage Ekanala at Dakkhinagiri 
in the land of Magadha, in the park of Anitthapindika in 
the Jetavana woods at SavatthI, and on the bank of the river 
Sundarikii in the Kosala country {Suttampdfa, ed. FausboU, 
Pali Text Society, pp. 12, 17, 79), and for as long as it 
pleased him {yathdbhirantam) at Ambalatthika, at Kotigama, 
and in Ambapali's grove {MahdparinihhdnamUa^ ed. Childers, 
JRAS, If.S., vii, pp. 57, 66, 72). And sometimes he dwelt 


way,— in between the mention of aramhha, * cxeiiaons,’ and ^ngita, * commotions,’ 
— in the Siittanipata, verses 747, 748, and the prose preceding them. 

It does not seem appropriate, '^ven if practicable, to follow I)r. Biihler (lA, 
yi, 157, note §) and M. Senart (imers, de ii, 194, and lA, xx, 164, 16), 

in finding in this passage of the edict a pnn based on a secondary allusion to 
boiled rice, a viaticum, and condiments. 
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(^i) for even a whole year at a place, as at Bajagaha during 
the rainy season^ and the winter and the summer ( Vinayd* 
pitaka^ ed. Oldenberg, i, p. 79). 

But the feature of his life was wandering from place to 
place. In describing his own origin, from among the people 
of Kosala just beside Himavanta, ho said to king Bimbisara : 
— They are Adichchas by clan, Sakiyas by birth ; from 
that family I have wandered out {pahbajito), not longing 
for sensual pleasures (^Snttanipdtay p. 73, verse 423, and 
see translation, SBE, x, p. 68, verse 19). And to the tempter 
Mara he said : — “ Having made my thought subject to me, 
and my attention firm, I shall roam {vicharissam) from land 
to land, training disciples extensively ** {id , p. 77, verse 444, 
and see translation, p. 70, verse 20). And so we find, 
sometimes that, in the regular course of his wanderings 
(ampubbeiia), he was journeying on his journey {chdrikaih 
chararndno) to Uruvela, to Rajagaha, and to Baranasi ( Vinaya- 
pitakay ed. Oldenberg, i, pp. 24, 210, 289) ; and sometimes 
that, having sojourned for as long as it pleased him, he set 
out afresh on his journey {chavikam pakkdmi) from Uruvela 
to Oayasisa, and from Gayasisa to Rajagaha, and thence tp 
Kapilavatthu {id., pp. 34, 35, 82). 

But better tJian anywhere else is the nature of his life 
exhibited, with the motive for it, in the beautiful opening 
verses of the Pabhajjdmtta subdivision of the Mahdvagga 
section of the Suftanlpdfa, of which I reproduce Dr. FausbolVs 
translation (SBE, x, 1898, Sutfautpdtay p. 66), taking only 
the liberty of substituting for his “ ascetic the word 
“ wandering,’^ more iii accordance with the term pahbajjd, =: 
pratrajydy ^ a going about, migration, a roaming, wandering 
about,’ of the origijial text (ed. Eausboll, p. 71), and in 
agreement with his own translation of at any rate the verse, 
quoted above, which describes the extraction of Buddha 
(1) I will praise a wandering life such as the clearly-seeing 
‘‘ (Buddha) led, such as ho thinking (over it), approved of as 
« a wandering life.— (2) ^ This housedife is pain, the seat of 
impuritjT^, and ‘a wandering life is an open-air life,’ so 
“considering he embraced a wandering life. — (3) Leading 
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wandering life, lie avoided ivith hi?! body sinful de;^8, 
^^and having (also) abandoned sin ill words, he cleansod his 
'“life.” And so the poem goes on, narrating the meeting 
of Buddha and Bimbisara, the pilgrim and the king; — 
(4) Buddha went to Rajagaha ; he entered Giribbaja of the 
Magadhas for alms, with a profusion of excellent signs. — 
{5) Bimbisara standing in his palace saw him ; ” and so on. 

Buddha was essentially a pahhajita^ a paribbdjaka^ a 
wandering ascetic teacher. And he was par excellence^ in 
the eyes of the Buddhists, “ the Wanderer ” of his own time 
and of many centuries thereafter.^ The existence of a verse 
in the edict which we are considering, has already been 
suggested by Mr. Thomas (see this Journal, 1903, p, 833). 
I find in the record another touch of poetry, in the selection 
of the words mvxdha^ vyutha, and mjutha^ in preference to any 
commonplace expression, to denote Buddha as “he who left 
his home and became a Wanderer.” And in harmony with 
that idea there was used, to indicate liis death, the ablative 
mmsdy “after {hin) wandering,” in the^ sense of “after the 
end of all the wanderings of his life.” The ablative vivuthd 
of the Sahasram record might, of course, be interpreted as 
the ablative of the neuter verbal noun vivutha, with the 
same meaning as vivdfsa. But it seems more proper to take 
its base, vivutha, in exactly the same sense in which it was 
used for the instrumental vivuthena in the same passage, 
so that its meaning is “after the Wanderer,” in the sense 
of “after the death of the Wanderer.” With this use of 
the appellation wo may compare, in epigraphic records, such 
expressions as those which specify such and such a number 
of years elapsed Vikramdf^ “after Vikrama” {e,g,y Professor 


^ I should have liked to include in my remarks something; of what Professor 
fihys Davids has said, in his recently published Buddhut India, about the teaching 
“Wanderers” of ancient India, as contrasted with the “ Hermits ” who lived in 
fixed abodes in the forests occupying themselves in meditation and the performance 
•of sacrificial rites or in the practice of austerities, and about the high esteem in 
which the “ Wanderers ” were held by the people at large, and the part that they 
played in the development of Buddhism. But it was only after my article had 
gone to the printers, that I became aware of his book. The recognition of 
Buddha as “the Wanderer” presented itself to me independently, some time 
ngo, as a natural result of my own inquiries. 
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Kielhom's List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, El, y. 
Appendix, p. 11, No. 73, p. 29, No. 202), and in literature* 
such expressions as Vikkamdu kdlammi^ ‘‘in the time after 
Vikkama’* (lA, xix, p. 36, No. 60), and such and such 
a number of years kri-Vlrdt^ “after the holy Vira*' (lA, xx, 
p. 345, line 8 ff. from the bottom). And, with these 
explanations, I translate thus the texts which we have been 
considering : — 

Sahasram: — “And this same precept {was composed) by 
the Wanderer; {of) centuries, two {hundred), and fifty-six 
{years have elapsed) since the Wanderer ; {or in figures) ^ 200 
{and) 50 {and) 6.^' 

Eupnath: — {This same) precept was composed by the 
Wanderer ; {of) centuries, 200 {and) 50 {and) 6 {years have 
elapsed) since {his) wanderings.’’ 

Brahrnagiri : — “ And this same precept was inculcated by 
the A^anderer; 200 {and) 50 {and) 6 {years have elapsed 
since then)^ 

^ Foi tlio mseitiou oi UiohO \\ord% compare the lamiliai an7catd:p% of later 


{To be concluded,) 
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VOTE OX THE CONTENTS OF THE 
TA’EIKH-I-JAHAN-GUSHA : 

OE HISTORY OF THE WORLD -CONQUEROR, CHANGIZ KHAN, 
BY *ATA MALIK JUWAYNI, 

with an appreciation and comparison of some of the manuscripts 

of this worky especially those belonging to the Bihliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, 

By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., M.R.A.S. 

"XTO event since the time of the Prophet Muhammad 
has, probably, so profoundly affected the history of 
Western Asia as the disastrous wave of Mongol Invasion 
which, beginning with the first conquests of Chaiigiz Khan 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century of our era, 
culminated in the sack of Baghdad and the extinction of 
the Caliphate by his grandson Hulagii Kh4n in a,d. 1258. 

D’Ohsson, in his great Histoire des Mongols (1834), 
enumerates the following five Arabic and Persian works 
as the most important Muhammadan sources for the history 
of this period : — 

1. The well-known Ta^rikhu' l-Kdmil of Ibnu’l-Athir, who 
died ill a.h. 630 (a.d. 1232-3), under a.h. 617 and the 
following years of the chronicle. 

2. The Sirat, or Biography, of that valiant antagonist of 
the Mongols, Jal41u’d-Din Mankubirti, the last of the Khwd- 
razmshahs, composed by his faithful secretary Shihibu’d-Din 
Muhammad b. Ahmad of Nasa in Khurds&n. This work, 
inspired by Ibnu’l-Athir’s narrative, comprises 108 chapters, 
was written in a.h. 639 (a.d. 1241-2), and is characterized 
by d’Ohsson as ‘‘une narration simple et naturelle.’’ 

3. The Taflkh-i-Jahdn~gmhd of 'AtA Malik Juwayni, 
which forms the subject of the present notice. This history 
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was composed in a.h. 658 (a.d. 1260), and is carried down to 
the death of Euknu’d-Din Khurshah, last Grand-Master of 
the Assassins of Alamut, in a.h. 655 (a.o. 1257), while a few 
MSS. contain an additional Appendix on the sack of Baghdad, 
which took place in the following year. The author, who 
was secretary to Hulagii Khdn himself, died in a.h. 681 
(a.d. 1282-3). 

4. The Eitdhii TajzhjatV U Ammr wa TazjhjatVUA^mr of 
'Abdu’Mh b. Fadlu’llili, who (since he was the panegyrist 
of the Mongol Court) is generally called Wa^^dfu' l-Hadrat^ 
whence his history is commonly known as the Ta^rikh^i- 
Wasmf. It is professedly a continuation of the Jahdn-gushd 
last mentioned (with an abstract of which it concludes), and 
covers the years a.ii. 655-728 (a.d. 1257-1327). Undertaken 
for Ghdzan Khan, it was only completed in the time of 
his successor U'ljaytii, to whom the author, introduced by 
Rashldu*d-Dm Fadlu’llali (author of the history to be next 
mentioned), presented it. The Preface was written in 
A.H. 699 (a.d. 1299-1300). It is much admired in the East 
for (what in our eyes is a blemish) its florid and laboured 
stylo, ovcT-chargod witli CAary s 2 >ocies of rhetorical ornament. 

5. The Jdmi'u't-Tau'dnlih, or great universal history, of 
Rashidu’d-I)in Facllullah, the accoraj)lished and unfortunate 
Minister wlio was put. to d(^ath on Sept. 13, a.d. 1318 
(a.h. 718). It comprises throe A-olumes, of Avdiich the firat 
treats of the general liistoiy and ethnology of the Mongols, and, 
in greater detail, of their history from the time of Changiz 
Khdn till the time of Uljdytu. This volume was concluded 
in A.II. 702 (a.d. 1302-3). The second volume deals with the 
general history of the Mongol period, while the third 
treats of GeogriiDhy. The history Avas brought down by the 
author to the death of Ghazdn Khdn, while a supplement, 
composed by Mas^id b. ‘Abdu’llah in a.h. 837 (a.d. 1433-4), 
carries it down to a.h. 736 (\ d. 1335-6). 

Of these five sources, the first two, which are both in 
Arabic, have been published in extenso^ while of the last 
three, which are all in Persian, portions only (and in the 
case of the Jahdn-gushd only a small portion) in vol. ii of 
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Sohefer*s Chrestomathie persane, pp. 106-169) have teen 
published. 

The Jahdn-gmhd is, then, the most neglected, though by no 
means the least interesting, of these five important histories ; 
nor is it interesting only by reason of its well-informed 
and original account of the Mongol Invasion, This, and 
the Rise and Development of the Mongol power down to 
the destruction of the Khwarazmshahs and of the Assassins 
of Alaraiit, form the subject of the fini volume ; while the 
BBcoYid and third volumes deal respectively with the history 
of the two Dynasties last mentioned. The history of the 
Assassins in particular is discussed with singular fulness 
and authority, for the author accompanied Huldgii Kli&n 
(in his capacity of secretary) on th(‘^ expedition against their 
chief strongholds, and was able to examine and note the 
contents of many rare books in their well-stocked libraries, 
which were imm(^diately afterwards committed to the flames. 
Thus it happens that this work contains many particulars 
concerning the history and doctrines of this interesting sect 
which are not to be found elsewhere, as well as much matter 
throwing light on the social and literary history of the period. 

The public libraries of Europe contain altogether at least 
some fourteen manuscripts of this important work, of which 
I have examined eight more or less fully, viz., the British 
Museum MS. (Or. 155), the India Office MS. (No. 1914 = 
No. 170 in Eth^'s Catalogue), and six of the Paris MSS., 
some of which (in particular a very fine one, dated a.h. 689) 
are remarkably good. These I shall refer to in the remainder 
of this article as B.M., I.O., and P^-P®. For an edition 
of the text, which I have long contemplated for my Persian 
Historical Text Series, P® (SuppL persan, 205), the ancient 
MS. above mentioned, would form the proper basis, while 
B.M. and I.O. are both so incorrect, incomplete, and defaced 
by dislocations and lacunoBy that they might well be ignored, 
and I only mention them in what follows because they are 
most accessible to scholars in this coimtry, and because I have 
myself been compelled to work chiefly at them, using the 
former in a transcript begim for me by a Tiirk named ‘Arif 
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Bey and concluded by Mawlawi Mu^mmad Barakatu^Udh, 
and the latter in the original, which the authorities of the 
India Office Library, with their usual liberality, placed at 
my disposal. 

I now proceed to an enumeration (which makes no 
pretence to completeness) of the principal European MSS., 
adding to those of Paris a brief description, which I deem 
unnecessary in the case of B.M. and I.O., since descriptions 
of these will be found in the respective catalogues of the 
institutions to which they belong. 


Paris. 

1. Ancm) Fonds pormn 69 (=P^). — The MS. used by 
d’Ohsson, and, before him, by QuatT*emere in compiling his 
notice of the author in vol. i of Mines de Orient y pp. 220-234 
(Vienna, 1809). He correctly de>scribes it as ‘‘un petit 
in-folio, contenant 181) feuillets (each of 25 lines), et qu’on 
a acheve dc copier le dciixieme jour du mois do Moharrem, 
A.H. 938 ( = August 16, A.D. 1531). L’ecrituro en est mauvaise, 
et present(' un assez grand iiombre de fautes de copiste.^^ 
I may add that this MS. i« complete, was transcribed by one 
named JlahevH}^ and contain^ many marginal notes and 
collations. It is vNTitton in nasta^Iiq which I should describe 
as fairly good. 

2. Supplement persan 205 (= P^). — A beautiful old MS. 
dated a.ti. 689 ( 4 . 1 ). 1290), comprising fE. 176 of 27 Knes. 
It is a large volume (measuring, if I recollect aright, about 
10 X 8 inches), and is carefully written in a fine, large, 
archaic naskhi hand, which is, however, not always easy 
to read. 

'd. Snp2diment permn 206 (= P^). — This MS., dated 
A.ii. 841 (a.d. 1437-8), contains ff. 188, is written in a good 
naskM hand, with rubrications, and is embellished with six 
miniatures. T did not compare its contents throughout with 
the other MSS., but it is incomplete at the end, and seems to 
lack the whole, or at least the greater part, of vol. i. There 
is also a dislocation or lacuna between ff. 41 and 42. 
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The following MSS. belonged to the late M. Charjes 
Schefer, whose wonderful collection of OTient£»l manusc^pts 
passed entire to the Biblioth^que Nationale. 

4. Supplement persan 1375 (= = Pers. 68 of the 

Schefer Collection). — A fine old complete copy (ascribed by 
the cataloguer of the Schefer MSS. to the fifteenth century of 
our era), written in a clear and excellent nasIM hand, and 
comprising ff. 234. There is, however, between ff. 215 
and 216, an extensive lacuna, con*esponding with ff. 15ba, 
1. 12-166^, 1. 24, of PI 

5. Supplement persan 1556^ (= P'’ = Pers 240 of the 
Schefer Collection). — A moderately good MS. (ascribed to 
the fourteenth century of our era) containing ff. 264 (220 
written). The writing is rather scratchy and illegible, and 
the first leaf is supplied in a modern Turkish hand. 

6. Supplement persan 1563 (= P** = Pers. 24 of the 
Schefer Collection). — A quite modern MS , dated a.h. 1259 
(a.d. 1843-4), comprising ff. 199 of 17 11., the text written 
in a good, clear taH'tqy the verses cited in large, clear naskhi 
and in red or blue ink. This ends early in vol. iii with the 
Proclamation announcing the destruction of the Assassins* 
stronghold of Alamiit, omitting the whole account of the 
Isma^ili sect which should follow this. On f. 168^5 (the end 
of vol. ii, here wrongly called the end of vol. i) is a colophon 
stating that the MS. was copied from an original dated 
A.H. 659 (a.d. 1261). 

In point of excellence I should place these six MSS. in the 
following order : — P^, P^, P^, P®, P’, P®. 


London. 

7. Or. 155 of the British Museum (=B.M.). — This is 
defective in several places, especially at the beginning of 
vol, i, where some nine or ten chapters are wanting, and 
there are also several dislocations, while the text is far from 
correct. It is quite modern (a.h. 1277 = a.d. 1860-1), but 
professes to have been copied from an original dated a.h. 668 
(= A.D. 1260). 
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8. No. 1914 (= 170 of Eth^’s Catalogue) of the India 
OflBlce.— In this also five or six chapters are wanting at the 
beginning, three (including the conquest of Bukhdrd and 
Samarqand and the revolt of Tdrdbi) a little further on, and 
the end of vol. ii and beginning of vol. iii. There are also 
several dislocations, the proper order of the existing portions 
being fi. 1—17 {Ictcuna)^ 93—180, 18—93, 180—236 (the end). 
It ends with Nasiru*d-Din Tusi's Appendix (referred to on 
p. 28 supra), was transcribed in a.h. 1076 (= a.d. 1665-6), 
and is written in a slovenly ta^liq, with rubrications and some 
marginal notes and references. 


Oxford. 

9. Fraser 154 (=No. 146 of Ethe’s Catalogue) of the 
Bodleian, not dated, but described by Ethe as ‘‘a very old 
and good copy.” 

10. Oiiseley Add. 44 (=No. 145 of Ethe’s Catalogue) of 
the Bodleian, also not dated. 


Manchester. 

11. No. 814 of Lord Crawford’s Collection, which, formerly 
so generously placed at the disposal of scholars, has now 
passed into the hands of Mrs Hylands, where it has hitherto 
proved inaccessible. It is said to date from about a.d. 1700. 


Gotha. 

12. No. 33 Persian (=No. 28 of Aumer’s Catalogue), 
^ted a.h. 799 (=r a.,d. 1396-7), and described as written 
in a cursive hand. 


Leyden. 

13. Cod. 1185 Warner. — A modern copy made by a 
European, and partly collated by Warner, a.d. 1662. 
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Vienna. 

14. N.F. 217 (= 956 of FlugePs Catalogue). — This, 
containing only the first half of the work, is said to have 
been copied from a MS. in the Library of Sultan B&yezid 
at Constantinople, in a.h. 1249 (= a.d. 1833~4). 

CONSTANTTNOPLK. 

In ilio Constantinople Catalogues I have found mention 
of four more copies, viz., Amuja Husayn Pdshd, No. 359 ; 
As*ad Efendi, No. 210(> ; Hamidiyya Turb^si (Ldla Tsma^il 
Efendi’s bequest), No. 330 , and Sultan Muhammad F&ti]^, 
No. 4310. 

I shall now gi’vo, in the form of a concordance, the 
collation of the six Paris MSS., and /.O., indicating 

alike the headings of the chapters into which the book is 
divided, and tlio phice in each MS. where each chapter begins. 

VoL. I: HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS. 

The work opens, as usual, with a Doxology, beginning : — 

^ LiV — ^ 1 ^ L ^ ^ > 

This Doxology is followed by a short introductory section, 
headed and beginning : — 

After this follow the chapters into which the book is 
divided (here numbered for more convenient reference, but 
not so numbered in any of the MSS.), in all eighty-six, or 
thereabouts, whereof Nos. 1-40 constitute the first volume. 
Nos. 41-71 the second, and Nos. 71-86 the third. The 
titles of each section, with my ordinal numbers prefixed, 
are given to the right of the page, and the collation of the 
eight MSS. (so far as I had time to make it during my 
visit to Paris, for it is not complete) on the left. 

^.A.A.S. 1904. 
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Here begins the extract given in vol. ii (pp. 105-169) of Schefer’s Chreaivmathxe perame. 
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(iJlH j\j\ ^4) * if** 

72a 6ib 83a 83a 83a 1485 ‘ 
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B.M. I.O. Titles of 
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119a 108a 74a 144a 134a 161a 51a * J6 ^ V 



B.M. I.U. Titles of Chapteiis. 
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III. 

ETBUSCAir AND BBAVIDIAIT. 

By STEX KOXOW, ot the University ot Christiania, Norway. 

rriHE remarks which follow are based on notes which 
I have made in reading Professor Torp's Eirmldsche 
Beitrage, vols. i-ii (Leipzig, 1902-i}). I have never myself 
studied the Etruscan language, and my knowledge of 
Dravidian is rather limited. I was, however, at once atruek 
by the apparent analogy of several features in both families, 
and I have thought it worth while to arrange my notes 
and make a short abstract of them. I do not think that 
I have solved the vexed question about the origin of the 
old inhabitants of Etruria. But I hope to have shown that 
there are many interesting points in which tlieii* language 
follows the same principles as that of the Dravidas, and that 
I have, in so doing, added something to the probability of 
the theory that the old Etrurians did not belong to the Indo- 
European stock. 

There are, in the first place, a few words in the Etruscan 
texts which look very mucli like words with the same 
meaning in Dravidian languages. It is possible that their 
number might be increased by Dravidian scholars. I have 
noted the following cases. 

The verb mia or ma, is, might be compared with the 
base wa, to be, to become, in Gdndi. The conjunctive 
participle of this verb is mdai or mam. Can the word masu 
on the Cippus Perusinus be translated in a similar way ? 

There seems to be no doubt that the Etruscan verb turn 
means ‘gave’ or ‘having given.’ A base tara^ to give, is 
common in Dravidian languages. Compare Tamil tara, to 
gi'i^e. If Oes and duves are derived frcun the same base, 
and mean ‘ gave,’ we may compare Brahui Us, he gave. 
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Professor Torp explains the base cer or ceri in cerij(U, etc., 
as meaning ‘ to erect/ ‘ to construct/ A base Icar, to make, 
occurs in Brahui. In other Dravidian languages we find 
forms such as kid (Gondi), cheya (Telugu), ieya (Tamil), 
and so on. 

Cal is usually explained as Homb.’ I do not know 
whether it is possible to compare Dravidian kal, a stone. 
It might further be possible to compare tiVy month, with 
Brahui iuhcy Tamil tingaly moon ; zivai on the Lemnos 
inscription, if this word really means ‘dead,* with Tamil 
&dvUy Canarcsc myUy die. 

The formation and inflexion of words is of greater 
importance, and it is here possible to point out several 
features where the Dravidian languages furnish striking 
parallels to Etruscan. 

Professor Torp thinks that the tennination eva or is 
a formative suffix {Etrnnkuche Beifrdgey i, 24). A suffix gu 
is quite common in Dravidian languages. Compare Tamil 
nangUy goodness, from mly good ; pada-gUy a boat ; kira-ngUy 
a root, etc. The word Telugu seems to be formed by adding 
this suffix to telOy clear. 

The suffix gu is often changed to m or chchu in Tamil, and 
this suffix is often used to form verbs. Compare kdychchUy 
to boil, from kdy, hot. In a similar way Professor Torp 
thinks that an s- suffix is used in order to form denominatives 
in Etruscan. 

The word etnax seems to moan something like ‘offering,* 
and to bo related to etnam. Compare Torp, l.c., i, pp. 42 and 
82. According to the same authority, Etruscan nouns are 
frequently formed by adding a suffix am or urn. It should 
not, therefore, be necessaryto explain (l.c.,p. 49), 

as an abbreviation of the common meylum or meOlum. Now 
it is a well-known fact that a suffix am is very frequently 
used in the formation of Dravidian nouns. Compare Tamil 
nil-aniy ground, from nily stand; Old Canarese and Tamil 
mar^amy a tree, etc. 

There are, on the whole,* a great nximber of derivative 
suffixes in the Dravidian languages, and some of them, such 
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as al and «r, might be compared with similar Etruscan suffixes. 
I shall, however, only draw attention to one suffix more, viz, 
the «-suffix, which is frequently used in the formation of 
Dravidian adjectives. A suffix na is quite common in Telugu, 
where it is used in order to form relative participles from 
gerunds or conjunctive participles. Thus, che^i^ having done ; 
ehesi-my who has done; chesim-vddu^ one who has done. 
Compare Tamil forms, such as pbna, who has gone ; dnUy who 
has become, and so forth. A similar suffix seems to occur in 
Etruscan. Compare ras-ntty Etruscan ; nes-na, the dead one 
(according to Torp, ii, 19, a feminine), etc. See Torp, ii, 69. 

I shall now turn to the inflexion of nouns, and point out 
some features in which Etruscan seems to agree with the 
Dravidian languages. 

We do not know much about the distinction of genders 
in Etruscan. In the Dravidian languages all nouns can be 
divided into two classes, such as denote rational and irrational 
beings respectively. The natural gender is only distinguished 
in the case of the former class. One of the feminine suffixes 
used for that purpose is ^. Thus, Tamil tahiviy a lady; 
taleimny a lord ; Gondl perdgiy a girl ; perdgaly a boy. The 
jf- suffix is perhaps borrowed from Sanskrit. It might, how- 
ever, also be compared with the Etruscan suffix i in feminine 
names. Professor Torp (ii, 19 f.) thinks that the same suffix 
is occasionally also used in the case of other nouns. 

The plural in Dravidian languages is formed by means of 
various suffixes. Rational nouns add ar or similar forms, 
while the common suffix of irrational nouns is gal in Tamil, 
la in Telugu. Other dialects have various forms of this suffix, 
such as A*, ngy sky I, and so on. A third plural suffix is vei, va, 
or similar forms. Compare Tamil manidavy men; mdu-galy 
houses ; porula-vei, substances ; Telugu gurramu-lu, horses. 
It should be noted that the various suffixes are constantly 
confounded, so that, for instance, Telugu no more uses the 
ratUhaal plural ending in ar in ordinary nouns, while the 
same suflEix in other dialects is occasionally added to nouns 
denoting irrational beings. In many cases also the plural is 
not distinguished from the singular, and the number must be 
inferred from the context. 
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Professor Torp has in his Etrmkkche Beitrdge tried to show 
that exactly the same sufl&xes, and no others, are used in 
Etruscan. 

The r-suffix occurs in words such as clen-arj sons ; cepaVy 
which Torp explains us the plural of cepen (compare Tamil 
manidun^ man ; nmuidar, men), and many other words. 
Auar^ Grod, might be an honorific plural; compare Tamil 
Devar, God. 

An /-suffix seems to occur in murs-l, uins. Compare 
Bugge, EtruaJmehe Fovsehungen \ind Studien, iv, 89. Torp 
thinks that niuH-l is simply identical with murL 

According to Torp, a plural suffix ua occurs in murz^na 
and other words (i, 89). 

And lastly, the singular may also be used without any 
addition as a plural. Compare Torp, i, p. 9G. 

With regard to case suffixes, we maj note the Etruscan 
locative suffixes 6 , di, /, ti, c, ni, and perhaps n. Similar 
suffixes are often met with in Dra vidian languages. Compare 
Kolami t, Tulu r/, /w, /, Gbndl /c, ne, e ; Brahui tl, Kuru;)^ wm, 
Malto no, nlhi, Telugu na, Jo, Ibnu, and so I’orlh. It is of no 
interest for the present question whether the initial consonant 
in the Dravidian suffixes belongs to the suffix or to the 
oblique base, a question which cannot, in most cases, be 
decided. 

The g(mitivo suffix al can perhaps be (jorapared with the 
suffix which fonns locatives and ablatives in many Dravidian 
languages. Thus, Tamil il, dl, Canarese alii, Gondi dl, 
and so forth. The genitive in Dravidian languages is, 
however, usually an adjective, and the most common suffix 
is a. An a is also often added to the genitive suffixes in 
Etruscan. 

Also with regard to numerals there is at least one point in 
which Etruscaii seems to agree with Dravidian languages. 
Professor Torp has (i, pp. 70 ff.) made it highly probable 
that an em can be inserted between two numerals in order 
to show that the first should be subtracted from the second. 
Now this is exactly what we find to be the case in Dravidian 
languages, where, at least, the numeral ^ nine ’ is formed in 
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such a way. And the subtraction is here indicated by means 
of the same m or em as in Etruscan. Compare Tamil ombadu,^ 
Korvi om-hidi, Canarese om~hhattu, Kota or-m^patu, Telugu 
tim-niidi, nine. Now ‘ ten ’ is pattu^ padu, padi^ or similar 
forms. The common form for * one ’ is oru^ neuter ondu. 
Kota or-m-pata clearly shows that the numeral ‘nine* is 
formed by inserting m between ‘one' and ‘nine.* It is 
possible that the initial t in Telugu tommidi originally 
belongs to the numeral ‘one.' If that should be the case, 
the Dra vidian numeral ‘one' would agree with 0?/, which, 
according to Professor Torp, means ‘ one ' in Etruscan. 

In this connection wo may also note that the suffix 
which is usually a plural suffix, is occasionally added to 
numerals. Thus, zel-ar^ from sa/, two, and sa’i\ from four. 
Is it possible to compare Dra\’idian forms such as iru-var^ 
two ; nal-mvy four ? 

The em which is used in order to indicate a subtraction is, 
of course, quite different from the suffix m which means 
‘ and.’ Tamil has a suffix nm, and, which might be 
compared with the latter. 

With regard to pronouns, it should seem possible to 
compare ena^ wo, with Tamil en, I ; e;;/, we ; that, with 
Telugu aia-duy that ; eea, this, with the Dravidian z, this 
(compare the suffix ka in Kuru;^ c-A’d, what ?, where the base 
is € as ill other Dravidian languages) ; an^ that, with Tamil 
amuy that, and so forth. 

I shall now turn to the Etruscan verb, and try to show 
that, in several features, it follows the same principles as 
those prevailing in’ Dravidian languages. 

The imperative is in both families identical with the 
base. A suffix d is sometimes added in Etruscan. Similarly, 
a suffix th is sometimes used in Brahiii, while a corresponding 
suffix Ui in Kui and t in Gondi denotes the plural. 

The finite tenses in Dravidian languages arc participles, 
.^r formed from participles by adding personal suffixes. 
The personal suffixes were not originally necessary, and 
they are not used in Malayitlam. In other dialects they 
are also frequently dropped. 

J a.A.fl. 1904. 
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The Etruscan verb does not appear to distinguish person 
And number, just as is the case in Malayalam. It is, of 
bourse, possible that further research will show that Etruscan 
uses personal terminations (compare sta-s, Be^s, zi^u-n), but, 
so far as we can now see, Etruscan in this respect agrees 
with Malaya]am. 

In Malayalam a form such as vannu may mean ‘having 
come ’ and ‘ came/ Similarly, the Etruscan turn is sometimes 
a participle and sometimes a past tense. Such forms are 
occasionally also used as surnames, i.e. probably as nouns 
of agency or relative participles. We may, perhaps, compare 
Kuru;^ rs'?/, breaking ; a breaker. 

The past tense in Dravidian languages is formed by means 
of two different suffixes, i and a suffix which occurs in 
various forms such as /, nty eh, s, and Jc, K is used in Kuru;^, 
Malto, and Brahui, and is probably the original form of 
the suffix. 

Professor Torp has made it 2>robablc that the Etrus(;an 
past tense is formed b}^ adding e or ce^ Thus, ture and 
turce, gave. Compare, e.g., Kuru^j^ eskan, I broke ; es^afi, he 
broke ; cskm he^edas, he has broken, from es-na^ to break. 

In addition to turn, turce, we apparently also find 
forms such as turunc, gave. If it is allowed to draw any 
conclusions from the Dravidian languages, such forms 
are derived from adjectives formed from the conjunctive 
participle turu^ having given. Compare Telugu chedy 
having done ; cheainay who did ; chesinadu or chesind, he did. 
Forms such as turunccy gave, are perhaps double forms. 
The Tamil suffix of the past tense, however, has also often 
an n prefixed to it. 

Causatives are apparently formed in Etruscan by adding 
a suffix B, Compare eesVy reposes ; ceseBcCy placed. A causative 
suffix t is well known in Dravidian languages. Compare 
Tamil paduttUy to lay down, from pada^ to lie ; Kuru;j^ e»td ^andy 
to cause to break, from esndy to break. 

Finally, I shall draw attention to the use of vacly mcil 
in the same way as the Sanskrit itiy and to the apparent 
absence of negative particles. 
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Vacl may be a participle of tbe same kind as Tamil 
if you say, and it is the rule in Dravidian language^,to add 
a participle meaning ‘ having said ^ when a direct quotatioi 
of the words of another has beeii made. It seems to me that 
it is more probable that Sanskrit has adopted this peculiarity 
from the Dravidas than that the opposite should be the case. 

The apparent absence of negative particles in the Etruscan 
texts can easily be understood if we assume that the language, 
like those of the Dravidian family, has a separate negative 
conjugation which has not as yet been recognised. 

I am convinced that further points of analogy might easily 
be found by those who know the languages in question better 
than I do. I do not think that they prove any immediate 
connection between Etruscan and the Dravidian family. But 
they seem to show that the structure of both agrees in 
important points, and they remind us how easily wo are 
mistaken in looking out for languages related to a form 
of speech which is so unsatisfactorily known as Etruscan. 
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4 VIZtlEirrH CENTUSY FLANISPHEEIC ASTEOMBE, 
UCABE AT GEAKADA. 

Bt h, s. cowper, f.s.a. 

TN 1903 I purchased from a dealer in the Khan al-Khalil, 
in Cairo, a brass Astrolabe inscribed with the Ku!fy 
character, which I had examined, haggled for, and reluctantly 
left three years before. The fact is, that at the preset day 
this old bazaar of Cairo is the last place to find anything 
of interest. The European visitors are tourists who are 
personally conducted, and who purchase wildly and at any 
cost the gaudy modem stuff which the dragoman recommends. 
The dealers are Armenians and Jews solely catering for this 
trade ; and it was, I presume, only from sheer dilatoriness 
that the dealer had not sent it down to one of his brethren 
near the Ezbekieh, where it would have been quickly disposed 
of. At any rate, it was out of place among the forgeries 
and rubbish which form the feature of the once romantic 
Khan al-Khalil. 

Very few Oriental astrolabes have been fully described, 
and in the example before us there are features sufficiently 
unusual to merit record. The fact that the Arab inscriptions 
are in the Kufy character, shows indeed that the instrument is 
of some antiquity, but there is neither a date nor the maker's 
name upon it, so that it was not until I had deciphered all 
the inscriptions (no easy matter considering the ornate Kufy 
used) that I was in any position to ascertain either its place 
or period of manufacture. 

A planispheric astrolabe such as this is made up of from 
seven to ten separate parts, according to iSl^e number of plates 
it contains. AU the parts have special nmes both in Arabic 
and English. 
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The main part of the astrolabe is a disc of brass^ in this 
case 6f inches in diameter, one side of which is flat, while 
the other contains a depression to take the plates which we 
shall describe. Round this depression is a rim, and at one 
side there is a projection to which is attached two rings to 
suspend the instrument when in use. The brass disc is 
called the uni mother), the rim is the hujrah the 

projection kimi i.e. llironc), the first ring of the handle 

and the outer one hnlqa To this again 

there was attached a cord ainqah). 

Into the urn fit several thin circular discs called the plates 
or tables safahi plural safaiJi), in this case three in 

number. Over these is placed a skeleton plate called the net 
(retc), or spider anhahut). All the plates have 

a central hole corresponding with one in the centre of the 
um mahan)y and all these parts are secured together by 
a pivot qutb)^ passed through from the back, a small 

flat ring (fals {j^)y and a wedge which passes through the 
pivot on the front side and is known as the horse faras)y. 
because no doubt it supports and holds complete the instru- 
ment. On the pivot also, on the back, works the index or 
rule {idadehy i’jUic), a movable pointer, having at either end 
a small erect plate with a hole to take sight through. These 
plates arc called the two tiles lihnatain) and the holes 

or sights thuqhah)? The instrument we have before us 
is quite complete with the exception of the original pivot, 
wedge, and fals, which are replaced by modern ones. 

The back of the astrolabe, called by the Arabs zahr aU 
usturlal) is engraved with a number of con- 

centric circles, and also by two cross lines which divide the 
disc into four quadrants. Of these the line which falls 
directly from the kursi is the south-north line (the south end 

1 ** Thaune haslow a brod Rewle, bat hath on either ende a square plate 
perced with a certein holes, some more « some lesse, to resseyueu the stremes ol 
the sonne by day, and ek by mediacioun oi thyn eye, to knowe the altitude ol 
sterres by nyhte.^’— CVttfWffr’s Treatue^ pt. i, 
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being at the hursi)^ and that at right angles the east and 
west line* These lines are not, however, continuous, as they 
would pass through the names and days of the months on the 
inner concentric circles. 


The concentric circles are seven in number in the upper 
half of the back, and six in the lower. 

Beginning, then, at the outer circle, we find the edge 
numbered from 5 to 90 by fives, zero being at the east 
and west points, and going to 90 under the kursi. These 
numbers represent the 90 degrees into which each quadrant 
of the circle can be divided. The two north quadrants are not 
filled up. The numeration here, as throughout the instrument, 
is indicated by the Arab letters with their numerical values, 
and not by Arabic numerals. 

The remaining circles are complete. The first three 
contain the Zodiacal signs, and the thirty degrees into 
which each sign is divided, the inner of the three being 
divided into twelve compartments containing the names of 
the signs themselves ; the next into seventy- two, each group 
of six being marked with letters a ^ ^ J having 

the values 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30 ; and the outer being actually 
divided into the thirty degrees for each sign, or 360 in 
the circle. The names of the Zodiac signs are the usual 


Arabic ones, as follows 



. . . aUhamal 

... r 

J^\ 

... aUthnr 

... 0 


, . . aUjaxiza 

... n 


. . . al-saratan 

... 55 


. . . aUasad 

... SI 


. . . aUmnhalah 

... np 


. , . al-mizan 

... 


. . . aUaqrab 

... ni 


. . . al-qmis 

... 1 


. . . aUjadi 

... kp 
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jljJ^ ... al-dalu ... •» 

... al-haut ... 

The first sign T is on the east line, its zero point coinoiding 
with the zero point of the outer quadrant. 

The three innermost circles again must be taken together. 
On the smallest circle are engraved the names of the 
Christian months, while the outer of the three contains 
points representing the actual number of days in each month, 
and the middle circle the letters enumerating the days in 
groups of five. 

I reproduce this table as it gives the spelling of the 
months : — 


jrH. 

Yanyr 

31 days. 


. . . Fehryr 

28 days. 


... Mars 

31 days. 


... Ahryl 

30 days. 


. . . Maia 

31 days. 

Aw 

... Ytmya 

30 days. 


... Yulya 

31 days. 


... Agh(ii)sht ... 

31 days. 


J Shenteber 1 

30 days. 


1 (or Sheneber ?) j 


Oktnbr 

31 days. 


...' Nufeber 

30 days. 


. . . Th^enber . . . 

81 days. 


The beginning of January is placed about under the 
19th degree of al-jadi (Capricorn), and, as we shall see 
later, the exact relative position of the month and Zodiac 

^ It iriU bo observed that the three signs which with us are called by munee 
sigfliMng human beings are replaced in Arabic by words denoiang inanimate 
obyesu. Thus, instead of Virgo we have mnbalahi the ,ear of com, 
the bow, not the bowman, and the backet, not the iMicket^C^ainec. 
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circles is very iiaportent, as by this only, can. arriye at 
on approximate date for , this particular instrument. Tiyatbiii , 
these circles, and below the east and west line is a squATe^ 
table mairked with the scales of umbra recta and umbra 
versa, divided and numbered 3, 6, 9, The scales of 
umbra recta at the bottom are marked mabaut, 

‘ extended ’ or ‘ flat,’ aiid those of umbra versa at the sides 
inverted.’ ^ This square of the shadows was for 
taking and computing altitudes with. In the east-south 
quadrant there are further four arcs radiating from the 
centre of the disc and marked 1 to 6 respectively. I am 
not aware of the use ,pf these arcs, which are not found in 
the instruments I have been able to refer to. 

This completes the description of the back, and we will 
turn to the front, which will not take long. The hujrah or 
rim is about tV of an inch wide, and is marked with two 
circles representing the 3G0 degrees of the quadrants, the 
inner circle being the degrees themselves, and the outer 
containing the enumeration in numerical letters.® 

The inner side of the nm itself is unfinished. It is marked 
with the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn and the Equinoctial 
line, and with the north-south and east-west lines and with 
circles of altitude. But there is no lettering, and we must 
turn to the plates themselves for an explanation. 

The three plates or tables are each engraved on both 
sides, and one description will apply. They represent the 
usual projection of the sphere varied only for the particular 
latitudes for which each was made. We have on each, the 
straight horizontal and perpendicular lines crossing each 


^ In a Persian astrolabe in my possession the first is marked c^^S****^ 
which, 1 think, was the usual term. By the extended shadow the height of an 
accessible oi>ject may be taken by a single observation ; of an inaocessible objeol 
by two obaervadons. By the invert^ shadow scale jaiso, the height of an 
inaccessible object can be taken by two observations. See Chanoer's TreaU^e, 
i, 12 ; ii, 41, etc. * 

^ In order to avoid the increasing size of the groupk of letters necessary to 
denote the numerals to 360, a method of abbreviation is adopted, so that the 
eotual numbers run as follows ; — prom the S. point from # by dves id 11'5, then 
20 to 80 so 160 at N. Then 86 by fives to 9.5, then 200, then 6 to 70 » 27 O JB. 
Then 76 by fives to 05, then 300, then 6 to 00 == 36U at % 
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other at the centre hole, the last being the line of the midst 
of heaven, UmJI {Kliat wadt al-sama), and the 

horizontal line the line of east and west, or the level line, 
Khat al-mashriq wa aUmughrih or Khat istawa. 

The three concentric circles are the Tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn [Madar ras aUmratain and Madar ras al-jadi), and 
between them the Equinoctial line {Madar ran al-hamal). 
Each plate is further divided by a curved or oblique 
horizon separating the heaven above the earth from that 
beneath. Above this are thirty circles of altitude 

numbered alternately (by sixes) from the end of the 
oblique horizon inwards, and from the end of the south-north 
line down towards the zenith (or Samt al-raa) at 90.^ 

Each of these thirty circles therefore represents three 
degrees, and the instrument was a ^thaUthV or 

tripartite one, in distinction to the complete or tarn 

astrolabe, which had ninety circles, or the nmfi or 

bipartite, which had forty-five.^ 

The otlier arcs whicli radiate from the zenith and cross 
these arc the arcs of azimuth thirty-six in number, 

numbered from 10 to 90 in four batches. 

Below the horizon we find twelve arcs radiating from 
Cancer and numbered 1 to 12, these being the planetary 
or temporal hours And there are yet five other lines at 
unequal intervals, marked respectively faji'y dawn, y-ac 
asr, afternoon, dohr, noon, zaical, early declination of 
sun after noon, and Jii-l ahafaq, evening twilight (or after- 
glow). Although some of these mark the time for Moslem 
prayer, their use may have only been for ascertaining the 
time by observ^ation. 

The segmental space between Cancer and the oblique 
horizon is in each case occupied by an inscription denoting 

' Only on one proiection is the numeration completed doTvm to 90. In the 
otherB it stops about 00, smue the space for engraving is veiy crowded. 

* There vere also sexpartite and quiuquepartite instruments. 
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the latitude at which the plate may be used, and in some 
cases the name of a town is added. These are as follows : — 

Plate I, 

(«) 

** The latitude of Granada and of all towns whose latitude 

is 37° 30V' 

(b) J 

“ Latitude 30° ” (? for Cairo or Busrah). 

Plate II. 

(a) 

“Latitude 21® 40'.” 

“Mokka.” 

“Latitude 33® 40'.” 

“Fas.” 

Plate III. 

(«) JjJ 

“ Latitude 36° 30' ” (? Gibraltar or Oran). 

(b) ^ 

‘‘Latitude 25° " (Medina?).^ 

To complete the instrument we have the plate called the- 
net (rete) or spider which is very decorative in 

aj>pearance. It is a skeleton plate showing a plane projection 
of the heavens, and cut away so as to show an inner 
ring, which is the ecliptic circle marked with the Zodiac,. 


^ As usual these latitudes are rough. Fas (Fez) is 34° ; Granada 37° 8^ ; 
Medina and Mecca are a little more correot. 
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signs and degrees, and an outer one, which 
is the Tropic of Capricorn. Within both circles are twenty- 
eight pointers, each set with silver knobs. These are called 
the shaziehs (AjltLl), each marked with the Arabic name 
of a star, the position of which is actually indicated by 
its point. At the top of the Zodiac, between aUjadi and 
al-qam (vy and J) ), is a pointer called al-muri, and just under 
it is a silver knob, aUmudir ‘the governor,’ with 

which this plate can be turned. 

The following is a list of the fixed stars named on the 
shazieh,, the iiuinbors being given on the diagram; — 

Within the Zodiac (15) : — 

(1) ra^ al-hatca. The snake-cateher’s head, 
a Serpcntarii alhague). 

(2) , nnnq al- hay yah. The serpent’s neck, 

a Serpentis. 

(3) y-jU?, tayr or nasr al^tayr. The vulture, a Aquilae 

(althayr), 

(4) y kaah faras. Heel or breast of the horse — 
Tegasi. 

(5) uJ-S, lidf. The follower, a Cygni {arrioph), 

(0) {ifdsr) naki. The falling vulture, a Lyras {Wega), 

(7) ^ , {munir) fakka. The bright one of Fakka, a Coronae 

Borealis {nipheca). 

(8) Unidentified. Tlie name might road faridy but alphard 

(a Ilydrne) is outside the Zodiac ; see No. 19. 

(9) > {shml) al-ramih. The supporter of the spearman, 
a Bootes {alramech, Arcturus). 

(10) mankib faras. The horse’s shoulder {scheat 

alpheratz), 

{11) [kaf aU)khasib. The open or bountiful hand, 

,, CassiopeioD. 
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(12) J^, (ras al-)ghul. The ghul’s head, /9 Persei (algol). 

(13) , ayyuq. The beauteous one, Capella Aurig^. 

(14) (Erased, probably sahr al-dubh, a Tlriise Majoris.) 

(15) rijl {ahdubh). Leg of the bear, tJrsae Majoris. 

Outmle the Zodiac (13) : — 

(16) qiialh aqrah. The scorpion’s heart, a Scorpii 
{antares), 

(17) {aimak) aUazal. The supporter of the unarmed, 
a (Spika) Virginis {azhneeh), 

(18) faa {ras?) aUkas. The crown (?) of the 
cup — Cratcris. 

(19) {fard al-)shajah. The solitary one of the serpent, 
a Ilydrao {alphard), 

(20) {Shary) aUahnr. a Canis JIujoris, Sirius, the 
Dog Star {alhabor). 

{21) rijl aUjnz, The foot of Jauza, (S Orionis. 

(22) , hutn The whale’s belly, tt (?) Ceti. 

(23) danah qitus. The tail of the whale, 
P Ceti. 

(24) danah jadi. The goat’s tail, S Capricorni. 

(25) {al-)debaran, or the bull’s eye, a Tauri. 

(26) mankih. The shoulder; query, if not. properly 
menkar, a Ceti. 

(27) {al-)go7neisa. a Canis Minoris, Procyou. 

(28) Unidentified.^ 

The *idadeh^ or rule is quite un ornamented, the upright 
tiles fixed (not hinged), and in each there is one hole, not 
two as is often the case. 

^ Without Bome clue it is impossible to road numbers 8 and 28. Possibly 
a reference to Ideler, ** Uber die Sternaraeu,” which I have not been able to 
would help. ^ 
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Let us now see if the examination of this instrument 
enables us to arrive at any definite conclusions as to the place 
•of origin and date of manufacture. The style of art and 
workmanship in Oriental instruments such as this, seldom 
affords much indication on these points ; for, to begin with, 
the ustj of the archaic or Kufy character of Arabic, while 
abandoned at an early date for ordinary purposes, was 
sometimes retained in astrolabes and astronomical appliances 
until probably the sixteenth century, just as at the present 
day we retain ‘ Gothic ’ t\"pe or black-letter in certain 
sumptuous publications. The questions we have to answer 
about tiiis astrolabe are : — 

(1) Where it was made. 

(2) When it was made. 

(3) For whom it was made. 

For the first question we can find an answer at once, if we 
arc satisfied that the plates arc the original plates belonging 
to the instrument. The art and stylo are identical, and they 
were apparently made for the and probably by the 
same maker. 

The plates are made for Granada (and places of the same 
latitude), for Mekka, Fez, Medina, and two other latitudes, 
so far south that they must be for use among Moslems. 

The back of the astrolabe, however, has the Roman or 
Christian, not the Moslem months. While, therefore, the 
plates seem to show that the instrument was made for 
a Moslem (since Mekka and Medina are included), the back 
indicates either that it was made by a Christian, or made in 
a city in which Christian influence was great^, or else it was 
made to be used by someone speaking Arabic and professing 
Islam, yet who was sufficiently in contact with Christians to 
use the Roman months. Of all the places for which the 
plates were made, Granada alone fulfils these conditions, since 
it remained Moslem after the Moors had been expelled from 
the rest of Spain. The astrolabe, therefore, was made at 
Granada, and if the plates are the original oi^ea>' it was for 
JSk Moslem who used the Christian months a condition 
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surprising to anyone at all familiar with the history and 
traditions of Islam. In the absence of any date on^the 
instrument we must turn to the tables of the months, and 
the Zodiac, for an indication of its age. By an examination 
of these we can ascertain approximately the day and pro- 
portion of hours on which the sun entered the different signs 
when this astrolabe was made. The difference between 
these days and moments and the equivalent moments of 
the present time will give us an approximate date for the 
instrument itself. 


Table showing the time on which the sun enters the signs, 
[a) on the Astrolabe, {h) in 1000 a.d. : — 



On the Astholahe. 

In 1900. 

Sun enters Aries 

March 14, c. 8 a.m. 

21st, 2 a.m. 

>> 

Taurus . , 

April 13, c. noon . , 

20th, 2 p.m. 


Gemini , . 

May 14, c. 10 a.m. 

2l8t, 1 p.m. 


Cancer 

June 14, c. 4 p.m. 

2lBt, 10 a.m. 

If 

Leo . . . , 

July 15, c. 4 p.m. 

23rd, 8 a.m. 

ft 

Yirgo 

August 15, c. noon 

23rd, 3 a.m. 

f9 

Libra 

September 15, c. 6 p.m. . 

23rd, noon. 

ft 

Scorpio . . 

October 14-15, midnight . 

23rd, 9 a.m. 

ff 

Sagit<i^rius 

liTovember 14, c. 8 a.m. . . 

22nd, 6 a.m. 

ft 

CapricomuB 

December 14, c. 8 a.m. . . 

22nd, 7 a.m. 

ff 

Aquarius.. 

January 12-13, midnight 

20th, noon. 

ft 

Pisces 

February 12, c. 8 a.m. . , 

19th, 2 a.m. 


Now, if ife ascertain the difference in ea^ih month between 
the astrolatelttud the year 1900, and then take the average^ 
we find that this change works out at 7 days and 10 hour& 
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In Chaucer’s description of the astrolabe he made the sun 
enter Aries early on March 12th, 1391, while in 1891 it 
entered the sam(' constellation on March 20th at 4 a.m., 
,w]^ch gives us a change of 8 days in 500 years. ^ A not very 
difficult calculation from these data will indicate a period of 
458 J years before 1900 as the date of our instrument. This 
gives us A.i). 1441-2, wliich probably is a fairly approximate,, 
though not an exact date. I do not indeed suppose it is 
really possible to fix a more exact date than about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

We can then answer in a way all three questions. Our 
astrolabe was made at Granada in Spain, in the fifteenth 
century, somewhere about 1450, and probably for a Moslem. 
For an explanation of tlie curious problem raised by the use 
of the Roman months we can only look to the condition of 
Spain and the Sultanate of Granada at that date. 

The position of the Slohammedans in Spain was from 
a much earlier date \ery different to that of other Moham- 
medan States, and it would seem from their treatment of 
the Jews that there was little religious intolerance. The 
Spanish Christians, even in the ninth century, were apeing 
the Mohammedans, studying Arabic literature, and despising 
and neglecting that in the Tjatin tongues. In th(' eleventh 
century, in the thne of the ‘Cid Campeador/ the mixture 
was so great that Christians were serving in the Moham- 
medan armies, and Moors among the troops of the Christians. 
Christians were fighting hand in hand with Moors against 
Christians. Moors were ravaging Moorish territory with 
Christians. The Cross had checked and wau pressing back 
the Crescent, and hea\y tribute was being paid by Moorish 
jMPinces. 

The Sultanate of Granada w’^as the last stronghold of Islam 
in Spain, and was surrendered by Abu Abdallah or Boabdil 
(as he is called) to Ferdinand in 1491. Yet although at the 
beginning of the fifteenth (*entuiw" it was, and had long been 

> The difieioncr, howevei, “ \ibiates/’ as Mr. Skeat has p<^itited out. In 1871 
it entered on Maich 2 1st, which was 9 iiys. Early English Text Society, Exta*a 
Series, No. xn, p. xl^u. 
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in open or covert hostility to the Christian monarchs, its 
position was a strange one for Islam. To the Moors of 
Granada at this time, the name of Christian must have 
carri^\J*espcct, if not fear. Christianity, if hated, was not 
despised ; and Granada was, indeed, frequently paying 
tribute — ^bribes, in actual fact — to stave off a little longer 
the evil day.’^ 

Granada itself was a place of great magnificence and 
a great centre both for art and science, and we may be sure 
that, however much the arrogance of Islam still inspired 
the Moslems of her Sultanate, there must have taken place 
between them and Iheir Christian neighbours some exchange 
of manners and ideas, of industries and arts, before the gates 
of Al-haiftta (the red) were flung open once for all. 

How mixed theses conditions were, there is much evidence 
to show. My friend Mr. A. G. Ellis, of th(^ British Musetxm 
MSS. Department, tolls me in a letter : “ The condition of 
the peoples of Spain towards the time of the expulsioll 
of the Moors is very complicated and puzzling. We find 
Arabic in use for ofiicial and business j)urpose8, and evcai 
0(;casionalIy for literary composition, under the Christian 
Slates. On the other hand, Moslems of Spanish, as opposed 
to Arab oi* Moorish, origin very frequently wrote , 

‘ Aljamia ’ (Spanish in the Arabic character), especially for 
purposes of poi)ular instruction. At the same time there 
also exists a great quantity of official and legal documents , 
in ‘ Aljamia ' which are, I believe, all Christian.*' 

Turning again to the astrolabe, we may notice that it 
has none of the tables of ‘ mansions * and ‘ triplicities * which 
are common on Arab instruments, and the use of which was 
chiefly astrological. As far as the back goes, it is exactly 
the same as the mediooval Christian instruments, except 
iliat it does not bear the circle of Saints’ days and their 
♦Sunday letters. This part and the rete (without the plates) 
might have been made for an Arab - speaking Christian ; 
but the j)lates were made for a Moslem at Granada. It is * 

' Mohammed X, in 14G3, paid 12,000 gold ducats as a oonditiou oi petice. 

J.R.A.s. 1904. 6 
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tlieie{o|>e just possible that the maker consianoted his 
instroments in one pattern and supplied the plates speciaUy 
aeoording to whether he sold them to Moslems or Christians. 
Up instrument seems to be earlier than 1491, or else we 
might imagine that the Moslem months were abolished, 
though Moslems still lived in the kingdom. Another idea 
suggested by two friends is that it was made for a renegade, 
a Christian ‘turned Turk.^ But such an individual, who, 
as in all such cases, would have changed his religion from 
motives of interest rather than conviction, would be the 
last to wish to retain any evidence of his once having been 
a hated Nazarene. Your renegades are outwardly the most 
bigoted of fanatics; and I prefer to imagine that we have 
in this instrument evidence that a little before the conquest 
of Granada, the intercourRe between the Moslems of that 
State and the neighbouring Christians was suffi(‘iontly great 
to have made the use of the Christian calendar not unusual, 
because of the convenience afiEorded in commercial and other 
relations. 
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ON THE MOBEHN INDO-ABYAN ALPHABETS OP 
NOBTH-WESTEBN INDIA. 

By GEORGE A. GRIERSON, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt., I.C.S. (Retd.). 

fllHE well-known Silrada character of Kasmir is described 
^ by Biililer on p. 5 G of his Indische Palaeographie. He 
points out that it is descended from the western variety of 
llie Gupta type of alphabets, and notes that a modem 
variety of it is tlie so-called Takkarl of Jammu and the 
iK'ighboui’hood. Biihler does not, so far as I am aware, 
mention any other of the modern alphabets of north-western 
India. 

The alphabet which Biihler calls ‘Takkarl' is evidently 
tlie ‘ Thakari ' or ‘ TakrI ' alphabet, which is, however, 
(‘uriTiit over a much wider area than that stated by him. 
It is employed over the whole of the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya north of the Panjiib. How much farther east it 
extends I cannot 8a3^ Probably at least as far as Gtirh^l 
and Kumaon. The variety of Takri employed in Jammu 
is known as Ilogrl. It has been raanipidated into another 
official character which is employed by Jammu officials. 
This ofBcial Dogri has very little currency in other circles. 
Ordinary Dogri and most of the other varieties of Takri 
are very incomplete forms of script. Medial short vowels 
are usually omitted, and medial long ones are generally 
employed in their initial form, as if, in Deva-nagarl, we 
were to write for tu. A reformed variety of Takri, 
with a complete series of vowels, is in use in the State of 
Chamba, and is there known as ‘Chamiali.' The reformation 
was carried out under English influence some twenty or 
thirty years ago. Types have been oast, and portions of 
J^he Scriptures have been printed in it. 
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Biihler considered Takri to be a variety of the ^arada 
alphabet. I think that this is a wrong way of looking at 
it. There is anotlier alphabet current all over the Paiijab 
plains and over Sindh known as Lauda, or ^ clipped.^ It 
is connected with the Mahdjani character, which has spread 
from Milrwar all over northern India. Like IVIahajanl and 
'yakrl, its vowel system is singularly incomplete. It is, 
indeed, closely related to Takri, and the two are only 
varieties of the same script. It will thus be seen that 
there was really one original alphabet current over the 
whole of north-western India,, including Kasmir, the Lower 
Himalaya, the Pan jab, and Sindh, and it is most probable 
that Takil is a brother of Saradii, and not a son. Saradil 
is a complete alphabet adapted tor writing Sanskrit, while 
Landil and Takri are rud(^ scripts adapted to the needs of 
uneducated shopkeepers and the like, but' they have all 
a common origin. 

It is said that in the time of Augad, the second Sikh Guru 
(1538-^1552 A.D.), Lancia was the only alphabet employed 
in the Punjab for writing the vcriiiacular. Ah gad found 
that Sikh hymns written in Lancia were liable' to be misread, 
and he accordingly improved it by borrowing signs from 
the Deva-niigarl alphabet (then only used for Sanskrit 
aaoltinuscripts), and by polishing up th(' letters, so as to 
luake them fit for recording the Scriptures of the' Sikh 
religion. Having been invented by him, this character 
became known as GHv-amklu, or the alphabet proc‘.eeding 
from the mouth of the Guru. Ever since', this alphabet has 
been employed for writing the Sikh Scriptures, and its 
use has spread widely. It is an error to call GurmukliT the 
alphabet of the Panjabi language. It is not peculiar to 
that fonn of speech. It is, properly speaking, the language 
of the Sikh Scriptures, most of which are not in Panjabi. 

We may thus divide the alphabets of the north-west, 
of India into four varieties — two litc'rary alphabets, viz. 
Sarada and GurmukhI, and two non-literarj^ alphabets, 
viz. Lands and Tukrl. The close connexion between these 
four will be at once manifest from the following plates. 
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Laricla and Takri vary slightly from place to place., 
I have chosen what seemed to me to be typical m 

They have all been carefully traced from originals, either 
in manuscript or lithographed. In the case of the letter 
fha, I have given two Landa forms. Several examples of 
Landa and Takri will be found in Dr. Leitner^s Collection 
of Specimens of Commercial and other Alphabets and Hand* 
writings as also of Multiplication Tables current in various 
parts of the Panjab^ Sindy and the North - West Provinces. 
Excellent specimens of the various forms of Landa in use 
in Sindh will be found in Stack’s Sindhl Qrammar. 

In the following plates the letters are arranged in the 
order of the Gurmukhl alphabet, in which the vowels are 
built on a system varying from that of Deva-nagari, and 
lire followed by sa and ha. In both particulars Sarada 
follows Deva-nagarl and not Gurmukhl. 
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GUEMUKHi. 

La:^a. 

Takm. 

^iBABl. 




UJ7 

W 

gha. 




c 

iia. 

E 



JJ 

ca. 



iJl 

£ 

cha. 


•f^ 

i' 

? 1 

ja. 




n 

jha. 


/t 

• • • 


m. 

z 

4: 


IT 

ta. 

5 



0 

t/ia. 
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GxnaMXJKHi. 

LakbI. 

TIzRi. 

^ABABA. 


8 

3 



da. 

0 


OP 


dha. 


t 


rti 

na. 

3 


v3 

>T 

ta. 

■a 

a 

71 

H 

tha. 

e 

Y‘ 


J* 

da. 



tt 

TI 

dha. 

?i 

A 

-? 


na. 



-A 

M" 

pa. 
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GurmukhI. 

Laxda. 1 

1 

TIkbi. 

SIbada. 

‘ 

z 

_ 

6> 

rz 

pha. 



H 


ha. 

s 

3 

b 

e 

hha. 

91 

yc 

n 

V( 

ma. 

2A 

V\ 

• •• 


ya. 

B 

) 


7 

ra. 


nh 

y 


la. 

1 


A 


va. 


\ 

> 

«• • 

ra. 
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THE PAHLAVI TEXTS OF YASHA XI, XII, 

FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLY^ TRANSLATED. 

By professor LAWRENCE MILLS. 


YASNA XI. 

The three true friends of man. 

rpiIREE manifest Holy Ones there are who proceed^ 
according to the word of the Afrm. 

Their curses upon their starvers. 

Tliose three ® arc visible (literally ‘ the three are clear ’) to 
him where they, (the three ; sec below) would execute their 
curses,^ 

(2) The Ox (or Cow) and the Horse, and Horn. 


^ The texts upon which tliese tranhlations are made were published, together 
with Yasua XIII, m licit iii of the ZeiHchuft of the German Oiieutal Society, 
October, 1902, a& edited with all tho MSS. collated. 

Tianslations into Sauslcnt, J’ai si -Persian, and Gujrati ujion texts not collated, 
and otherwise not ol a critical chaiactoi, have alone jircoeded this. The parts 
within square brackets [] aie the glosses, those Avithin the parenthetical curves () 
are my explanations. 

® Tho error of satund = *to jiroceed,’ mistaking zavaiti for a foim of zu = ju 
‘to hasten,’ is ol unusual interest, ±oi it atfoids an instance wheio Nor. totally 
differs irom what has been supposed to be his sole onginal , and which was 
indeed for the most part his text, as he lumselt states. Tnis error of the Pahlavi 
'was also motived by a rational criticism < Hastening* -was certainly more 
natural to a * horse ’ than ‘ invoking.’ Niir.’s akrocjayanti, kila, qapani kurvanti 
,is, however, correct. They ‘curse’ indeed, according to the moaning of the 
onginal, as detemiined by the contexts. 

® Or reading ae for III = ‘ 3.’ 'JTiis is clear to him ; that they would perform 
the Afrin [(i.e. the thiee sacred parties)] 

* I would now prefer to read nafrin in the gloss ; as we have here what seems 
w’ be an interesting alternative opinion (always a matter of critical importapcO), ' 
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(3) The Ox (or ‘Cow’) comes to^ the Zaotar in whose 
keeping it (‘ he, or she ’)i8, 

The O/s Curse, 

(4) Thus (i.e. saying thus) : So thou art^ without 
offspring ; also so let there be ill- fame with® thee, 

(5) Who dost not share ^ for my sake (or ‘who dost not 
give’) any value to the deserving ones (like me), this even.® 

(6) Then thou dost nourish me, tliat is, thou dost keep 
me back (reserve me) for (thy) Avomen and sons, and for 
thine own sto7nach.® 


The Horsed Cw'se, 

(7) The Horse approaches (sic) his rider ^ 

(8) thus : Bo ® not yoker of the fleet (one) [the battle- 

^ So, bottei thau leading'’ an i as iho si, mi (,l oon. witVi 1). (Pi. 4) ; sec NSr.’s 
aociw. Here Nei. adheies to his concot itl(*a ‘ rilcro(,*aynti.’ His (Ner.’s) 
j^rhitarani must lie mtellj<>eut trcedoni. i (‘annot s('e how either zot, or zaotar, 
could literally mean ‘takei.’ ±scr \ addition ‘uste’ points his rendenng of the 
gloss coTiectly , and his *yo’ (yah) shoivs us that ho prcfeiTcd to render tora *ox’ 
rather than ‘ cow ’ ; hut in the Gathas ‘ gau ’ is k'lninino, at least prodonimantly so. 
AViihout NCt.’h . . . aste we could n»)t ha\e known his idea ot it just hoie. 

* Or ive iniglit take this prosimt in the* sense oi an iniporatiNC, with Nev.^s more 
correct b'ava • ‘ He thou issu<*less.’ 

* Ner. intelligently um's the veihal lathei thau the jiri'positional loim, duhkirtya 
upaguhitah ; his ‘ Vava’ led him to omit the eonj ji'hvunat. 

*• Notice NCr.’s vavsasi * raiuest ’ m the rare sense of ‘ give,’ so also elsewrhere. 

* Perhaps meaning ‘ (to) this one (i.e. to me) even.’ B. (1)., Pt. 4) seems 
arzaiiig aeic, axudiiig the jilinnl, but Ner. bus auui’upeb'jab, and 0. (the Parsi- 
Pers. M8.) has als(> the ])lurul. These fieijuent ‘ mipnnements ’ of B. (Pt. 4) 
make it often look veiy liki* a niodein i elision whieh anyone might make, 

® Heading mursv' as an attempted tiansliteration. Ner.’s dustodaraya seems 
the best explanation ol the Paid, and original. 1 felt inclined to read it (the 
I’abl ) aftei mae’deb = ‘ stomach ’ , hut see the oiigiiial. I tear, however, that 
I was inclined to lehel too fieely against ‘tiadition’ in 1883-87, having been 
im lined to sec a trace ot Mnacerati*,’ ‘gi owing thin’ in the word, from this 
perhaps was derived my adjectne ‘mgguid.’ 

Ner. continues to conect this well-meant error wdth his akro^ayati = * curses,’ 
The Parsi-Pers. tri((s to break uw'ay from ravet, etc., wuth lejed. 

® C. (the Parsi-Pers.) lias suvar (or ‘suwar’) , see also Ner.’s netaram, both 
in accordance with ha^sarem. 

® Or ‘thou art not.’ J almost think wt may take jehiuuih in an imperative 
sense again, with Nei., who had no hesitation with his Vava, or did he look at 
the original F ; without much doubt. 

It 18 highly probable that Ner. meant simply ‘fleet’ with sad'aka (so 
elsewhere). lie could hardly have been ignoiaiit as to what kaiizar meant. ITet 
prad^anakaryiiio, hteially at least, corresponds to sad*aka m its more common 
sense. He meant, howeier, merely prad'ana- as ‘ w'arhorses.’ 
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borse (is meant) ; that is, may it not be possible to thee to 
hitch them on], nor to sit^ (hold thy seat?) upon the swift, 
nor yet to stable them (or ‘ to stop them *), [that is to say, 
may it not be possible to thee to keep (or ‘ get ’) them back], 

(9) who dost not pray^ for that which is my strength^ 
[(good) works (or, indeed, ‘ agriculture ' and (sound) 
opinions], 

(10) When many have come together into the meeting, 
many men who have done ^ (good) works,-'’ (or ‘ agriculture * 
(as the chief of them) (sic)) [(to) the battle-horse in struggle ; 
that is, may it not be possible to tliese to [carry on the] 
struggle ® J . 


T/ie Curse of Horn, 

(11) Honi approaches'^ that drinker [who ought to drink, 
and who does not drink, saying thus] : (12) OfFsprin gloss 
thou art®; let evil fame likewise be with thee, (13) who 
kcepest mo from the libation, [that is to say, who dost 
not command execution (or ‘ celebration ’) for me in the 
sacrifice]. 


^ Notice that while heiui^ th(‘ coiichpondent to ni^iuta, is yet 

a])|)ajently not .ipjihed to it diiectly as a tianslation, wlul(‘ this ni^axta seems to 
h(' translated h\ the l(‘ss closely conespoiidinjj: iiihadan', which should mean 
‘to place’ lathiT than ‘to stoji’ them, and dastun' mijiht mean the samt' thing’. 
1 think, howevei, that tlie ^\oids ha\e heeome twisti'd about in the eouise oi turn', 
and oi le-eopxing, ^axtan must really tianslati- ni6ii\ta. 

" Beymd a doubt thi* ‘d’ ot pu5}chr* should he exjnessed , the Vahl. word is 
‘ zaidih’ (or ‘ zaidih ’) , hut see Nei.’s depaituie in ‘ iipakraniasi, ’ Avhereaa at 
V. JX, 74, he has the moie natural yauijitiiram, thoiigli there he mistakes the 
gianimatical relation 

•’Not inipossihl> ‘ fleetness ’ was tlu' dominant idea. Nei., however, has 
iniineua. 

^ Kar may mean ‘ agricultuie.’ 

These glosst's, oi couise, mar the simple rh h sense ol tlie original , see further on. 

This IS rather an amusing ciTor iov kainjao, wdiich should mean ‘a circular 
(lacecomse) ’ ; hut ceitaiiily not as aho\c, wdiich is valuable as a mistake tollow'od 
^>y Ner., and well fith'd to w'airi us agiuust absolute subiruHsiou to ‘tradition’ 
'vithout discrimination. 

A. (J2)) alone has this interesting gloss. It is not in Ner., nor m the 
larsi-Peis. 

’ Nor. corrects this again. 

® Ner. follows the original Avesta, hut yehvunih may have been meant in this 
Hense {b*avu). 


• X IS used for * kh.* 
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(14) As a thief who wields the bludgeon (lit, ^who is 
head-smiter ' [and not having the afrln’s, thou also boldest 
me as afrinless] ; and fatal smiter (lit, ‘ head-smiter am 
I not, for Horn I am, Horn the holy, and the death-afar. 


God, and Hornes Feast. 

(16) (God) my father always^ dispensed that which is 
Horn’s feast,® He, Aiiharmazd, the holy ; (He gave) the 
jawbone^ with the tongue, and also the left cye'^ (so !). 


Curse to the Deprher. 

(17) Who destroys away from me that feast, or diverts 
(possibly ‘ mars ’) it, or plunders it, the feast which 
Aiiharmazd the holy, gave me, the jawbone with tongue 
and left eye, 

(18) let not® a priest, nor warrior, nor husbandman be 
born in that (man’s) house ; 


' I think that the ‘ ii ’ of purtak coire^poiids to Avesta ‘ ere ’ = Inchan ‘ r ’ as 
in *])Qiuu* to ‘porenayu.’ See puniakan' in Y. 8, 9, and ‘cro’ (=‘r’) in 
cloHoly lolated to -e^-, as ‘purt-’ — is to ‘poiet-,’ and ‘ -ak’ is the familiar adhtion 
as in vohu-k lor ‘ vohu.’ 

* The origin of tho use of this word ‘ hami^ak ’ boro, I should say, was the 
‘ns’ of tho oiiginul , or it might indeed have been chosen from its likeness to 
some fragment of tiui woid haomai, looking like hamai, which, however, is, itself, 
properly translated by * av' lloin.’ 

3 I think that Spiegel^ s ‘ sfir * is a good suggestion. 

* For aeiYurak 1 compare ‘ihar* =r ‘jawbone.’ But Justi may offer the 
better suggestion with ‘ left ear,’ though I do not sec any auah/gon lor it in the 
other languages. The Parsi-Bors. MS. traiwlntcs har-du»gos ‘ both ears.’ 
Perhaps this approaches the * jawbone’ at the up])er extremity of which the ears 
are situated. 

® The ‘ left eye ’ was evidently pnzod for some mystical reason. I have heard 
that a commoncemont with the eye when the remains of the dead are exposed to 
the vultures is reverently regarded as auspicious at the Towers of Silence near 
Bombay. Such feelings should be respect^. 

« 1). has hul-a = ‘up.’ This might add emphasis to the sentence, but it 
would leave us with no negative in the needed place, while ‘ al la ’ only leayes us 
with a redundancy ; but see Ner.’s m na. So the MSS. emended by Spiegel 
to na na, which might, however, express an affirmative. Or should we prefer- 
ni na with ni in the sense (bom) * within ’ ; yet see the original noit. The 
Poini-Pers, MS. translates only the la, B (D., Pt. 4) may have meant ae la 
= a,Sy la. But what do A. (DJ.) and D. fSp.)) mean by ala (so) ; al la must 
be meant. 
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(19) but let one who is exhauster^ of the creation^ 
[who will exhaust the creation of Auharmazd] be born in 
that house ; let a murder-doer ® (be born there), [that is to 
say, one who would make matters ruined], a doer of many* 
b’nds of erring * deeds, [that is to say, they would continue 
forth to do much of the law ; but even a single thing ^ which 
is at (i.e. ‘ which has regard to ’) the end (the other world) 
they will not do]. 


Dispatch desired. 

(20) (iuick ! when ye cut off that flesh, [that is, (when) 
ye kill ^ the cattle'] hasten the dron of doughty * Horn, 
[that is to say, perform straight oft the (Irdn-ceromony ^ of 
doughty Horn]. 


^ Dahakaca is uttoily mistaken on all sides. (Sp.) and M. have daxsak, 
and they probably understood what Ner. did, namely, cihnam = ‘ si^ed.’ Notice 
in passing Ner.’s Paisi gloss niugham. J)id ho think oi the ‘ seed ’ as ‘ magha *- 
(-maga-)-hoedi' 13. (I)., Pt 4) and C. (the Parsi- Peis. MS.) are equally astray 
with dahi^u-, for while that, with -kaheuittu', gives an adriiiiable general sense, 
o± course no ionn ot da — ‘d'ha,’ ‘to establish’ is piesent in dahakii- ; the 
syllable -ka- was also thought to represent a sense oi ‘ belittlemont * • cf. Ind. ka- 
as in kapat'a — ‘an evil path,’ etc. (i think that ka - ‘keiia’ in these Indian 
eiises.) The Paisi-PiTS. seems to translate his kdhinidar as kilstar? Is this 
.1 clerical blunder, or should we compare a kastar = ‘ disappointei,* oi a kastau 
in the sense ot ‘ lender hopeless,’ ‘dimmish ’ (see Ntn.’s mnditaiab). 

^ We are piactically forced to follow the Parsi-Pers. with murtak = ‘tabah,’ 
<‘specially in view ot the gloss. Picvious Pahlavi tianslatois may have doubtless 
merely intended to transciihe the word , but with these we have nothiug to do. 

\ B. (D., Pt. 4) has pursaiedak'. B. (D., Pt. 4) alone inserts ‘ var(e)tak',’ 
which would scicm to be an adicctivo to a var(t*)ta in the sense of ‘ transgression,’ 

‘ the erring way ’ , hut we need an emendation after v aitak. Tho use of the word 
^'Mdeutly arose from tho syllable ‘ var ’ in varsnaca. 

* A. (DJ.), B. (D., Pt. 4), and C. (the Parsi-Pers.) give us the excellent 
‘mindavam ’ for K® (Sp.)’s ma’s (fomerly written mainraan as). 

Notice that ‘ cattle ’ wore killed at the time of the writing of the gloss. 

** Ngr. alone gives us relief from the senseless second ‘ zag ’ of all the others. 
Ills drd*atamah heie shows that he read ta(u)gik as at Y. IX, 47, or ‘ tangiktum ’ ; 
"ee also his drd*atamam at Y. 66, 6, 2. We must read ta(n)gik, or tangiktiim, 
beyond a doubt ; yet only Ner. can bo shown for it, 

• ’ B. ^D., Pt. 4) has dron. K® (Sp.) snr (or divar ?), NSr. has hiimoteavah. 
•Notice that Ner. gives us help even where his text is moat in confusion. Texts 
of Pahlavi, Sanskrit, or Persian are often of most value to us (when critically used) 
where they are most impossible as consecutive sentences. A single form may 
throw light upon obscurities. 
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Warned again. 

(21) That is,^ let not Horn (in anger) bind thee, as he 
bound the murderous Turanian, Frangrasyan, in the middle 
of the third ^ division of the earth. 

(22) Around whom also was that which is an enclosure ^ 
of iron and of silver. [So Mahvindat said. Dat-i-Aiiharmazd 
said thus : he was enclosed ^ around about ® ; that is to say, 
about him a fortress has been made]. 


Doxolo(jieh. 

(23) So"^ Zarlnst said to liiin : Praise to Horn, the 
Auharmazd-made one ; Good is Horn, the Auharmazd-mado 
one ; Praise to ITdm ! 

The Offering is multiplied in j^oicer. 

(24) What (is coming) from us (tliat is to say, ^ sucli 
offering as wc bring,’ that) one single [Dastobar, one single 
man, (or meaning perhaps ‘ from me as a single man ’) (that, 
the Dastobar) makes®] that wliich is the double*' of it ours,'*' 
(that is to say, the Dastobar rewards us twofold for our 
gift), and even threefold, and fourfold, and fivefold, and 


'Wo inifrht. oven reudoi ao 7 as ‘ ah ’ ’ heio. 

® B. {D.y rt. 4) u^am a])pi(>acheH mere translitoiatiDii, as ho oiten, and 80 looks 
HUspiciouBly nuuhan. His siisvatak' (see the oiiginal 0nsve) 1 (>b(?s what ol* gloss 
lurks in -ba/.ak' , w liu h Nev. leproduees u.s -b'ag*a m trib'aga-. The Parsi-Pers., 
as otteii, agiees witli B. (1) , Pt. 4). 

See also at Vemlidiid 11, \vhere the second third division ol the earth is 
mentioncid. According t.o our text here F. was coumieied at the taliulous date 
of the second eulargeuienl ot the earth, alter Yima, had reigni'd iiOO years. 

® We should restoie the lost nasal, as in the Achseunmian Inscriptions. 

* For xva(n)iit the Parsi-Pors. seems at a loss lor a text , hut once more in the 
midst of the worst chafis we have our only glimpse ot light. The translation 
biR^ar ‘enclosuio* alone helps us out. Nei, does not nmdei the passage, and 
we miss him greafch . 

® A. (DJ.), B, (i)., Pt. 4), M , and the l*ttisi-Pers have ‘min’ lor K® (Sp.)’^ 

* man ’ ; but not at th<* first words ol 22, which are al man' piramun. 

® A. (DJ.) saves us Irom the senseless a€ 7 -am ol the others, with his ae 7 -as. 

’ I render ‘al’ ‘so’ here; the Parsi-Pers., as so oiten, renders ‘ uzas.’ Not^ 
so Nor., who has naturally ‘tain ah*asata,’ 

® So B. (I)., Pt. 4) and the Par&i-Pci-s. , see also Ner.’s kuiute. 

* For ‘ le-gun ’ see Ncr.’s dvigu^aiii. 

A. (DJ.) ins, i betore the second lana. 
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sixfold, and sevenfold, and eightfold, and ninefold, and 
tenfold, [(till at last, through the redoubling of its v^lue, 
this reward) ought to be ^ of itself, (that is to say, ^ indefinitely 
becoming greater without further mention of the multiplying 
factor * ; i.e.)] this benefit which has come ^ [to us] from you, 
should so be self-adjusting; or, possibly simply meaning, 
‘it should be (thus my) own/ 

The Offerer' 8 Gift. 

(25) On to thee, O Horn, the holy-born,^ I offer this my 
own body which is seen (to be) well-favoured (lit. ‘well- 
grown 

(26) Thus : till there shall be to us ^ good ^ mastership,® 
[and acquisition ® of benefits (through it)], and ceremonial 
merit and sanctity. 


^ B. (D., Pi. 4) has -not, so 0. (the 3\‘irsi - Peis. MS). A. (DJ.) has 
\ehvunt foi yehvuutau'. 

* The toiniR in the oiij»jnal allude to Y. 28, 9, but the translation ‘ has come’ 
I'oi ‘ (yoi \e) yaediua’ 1 hold to be erroneous, see Gathas, pp. 15 and 406; see 
also the new edition of the Verbatims and Fiee Metneals. 

® A. should read zayak ('^), hardly zadak , but the signs would be 

redundant foreithei. K"’ (Sp.) and M. hu\e zak. But, as elsewheie, this ‘holy 
born’ ife, as I hold, not nitically correct. Asavazo is only critically rendered by 
‘bearer ol the ritual.’ A^ava 4 za is improbable (but not impossible), as ftSvan 
seldom, or nevei , enters into a compositum , whereas, vah = ‘ vaz ’ occurs ; 
of. dak'nina-vhh, buq*uvih, havya-vhh, hotra-vhh. Where the idea of sanctity 
is expressed in a compositum, the fonn used is rti-, not rtSvan ; (the transfei to 
an -a declension is not unusual). Ner., however, lollows bis original. See also 
Y. XI, 26, where a^ava'^tai se(‘iiis to divide asava sta. (Otherwise we must 
accept the asuvasta , see the suocrl. ol asavant, asavastcmia. If related to this 
superlative, it is a curious laiomatic lonnatiou, perhaps nevei really used 
in speech.) 

* Possibly the woid man lendeiod ‘us’ should be understood as man = ‘ (to this) 
abode,’ something like xsi = ‘ to dwell’ having been seen in the -xsai of dvaxsai. 

Ner. has no trace of either. Notice that Ner.’s text is here much better than 
that of the Pahl. translator. 

® Hu-axu'ih could only rendei havahhai, which, I think, suggests the correct 
division of the woid into hu 4- ahu , cl. livauhvini, Y. 63, 1 ; see Gathas at 
the place, 372. 

® I have read vindigarih (P). B. (D., Pt. 4) has vandakarih (f). But wo must 
consider a possible vluik(-arih) relemng to the ‘ nostrils ’ as expressing ‘passion,’ 
and pointing to maSai. The Paisi-Pers. omits the lorm. Ner.’S vidyayai must, 
as usual, refer to maSai in the sense ol a madi^n. 

^ 01 course the translation errs as to the immediate grammatical forms. In 
tS.B.E. I freely passed over the question ol havahhai. I should have expressed it 
as ‘ to the one giving-the-good-world-lile ’ (so, reading hvahhai) ; * to haoma, to 
the energetic, to the inspirer, to the one standing-in-the-holy-ritual.’. 

J.U.A.6. 1904. 


G 
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^27) Give up to me even, O thou Horn, the holy, and the 
death-afar, the Best World of the saints, the shining,^ alL- 
glorious (or ‘ all-happy (?)'). I pray for it, so ^ do thou even 
give it me. 


YASNA XII. 

Preparation for the Recital of the Creed, 

Acceptance, 

I ardently praise the good thought, the good word, and 
the good deed. I grant full acceptance to all good thought, 
good speech, and good deed, [that is, I accept (or ‘I perform') 
good works]. 

Repudiations. 

(3) I make a repudiation of all evil thought, evil speech, 
and evil deeds, [that is to say, I would not practise sin]. 

To the AmeshaSf pmise, 

(4) Forth to You, who are Amesaspends, do I offer 

(5) sacrifice and praise ; [Ye are placable and immoveable]. 

Com2ylete Demotion, 

(6) And I give forth (my offering) with thought, forth 
with word, and (‘I give it') forth with deed, and with 
mental* mastership. Also (I give it) forth with my body 
and wilh my life itself, [that is to say, I put my body in 
Your possession, (and by putting my life in Your possession 
I mean) this, that if it is necessary to me to give up the body 
for the sake of the soul, I give it up, and I do not stint 
praise, (or ‘ I do not praise again ’ ; that is to say, I will not 
keep on praising again without acts of formal sacrifice)]. 

* Ner. has rocisman, where we should expect ‘ -mantam,’ 

* I think that * af ’ has oltt'n the torce of * so ’ as well as that of * also.’ 

® See Ner.’s ‘ prajnii- ’ ; so my MSS., making a slight correction only. 
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VII. 


WOTE ON THE MIDDLE COUNTRY OP ANCIENT INDIA. 

By T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, F.B.A. 


l^UMEROUS examples might be quoted of philosophical, 
or political, or religious parties who have claimed for 


themselves a central, or a moderate, position, far removed 
from the ignorances and foolishnesses of the extremists on 
either side. There are even cases in which the critical 
historian may observe that, on a fair survey of the points 
in dispute at the time and place in question, the claim is 
fairly justified. So the Buddha claimed for his view of life 
that it was the Middle Way between worldliness, or 
indifference, on the one side, and asceticism on the other. 
So Aristotle described the ideal virtue as the Golden Moan. 

A somewhat similar case is that of people, dwelling in 
places or countries remote one from the other, who have 
nevertheless claimed for their own town or country a central 
position. Most Westerns used to suppose our earth to be 
the very centre of all the stars; and how pleasantly such 
a notion may appeal to self-complacency is shown by recent 
attempts to reconcile it with improved astronomy. We all 
know that a certain town on the east coast of I^orth America 
is the hub of the universe. So is Lhassa in Tibet. And 
the Chinese arc often reported habitually to speak of China 
as ‘ the Middle Country.’ It is difficult to say whether this 
last is a designation merely geographical, or whether it also 
connotes that the people outside are outsiders, barbarians. 
And I do not know if any Chinese scholar has adequately 
discussed the history and full bearing of the term. But it 
,is interesting to notice that certain writers in India made 
use of a similar expression ; and it may bo of use to collect 
the evidence as to the degree in which they did so, and 
as to the intent with which they used it. ^ 
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The oldest passage in which it occurs is in the fifth 
Khandaka, the Cammakkhandaka, of the Vinaya (1. 197)^ 
translated in ‘‘Vinaya Texts” (ii, 38). It is in a very 
ancient explanation of a rule of the Buddhist Order which 
allows the reception of a new member into the Order to take 
place, in border countries, before a chapter of only fotir 
members under the presidency of a fifth (who must be one 
who knows the Rules by lieart). In the middle country the 
chapter had to consist of ten members.^ The explanation 
of the rule laying down this exceptional proeedure is as 
follows ; — 

Tatr° imo paccantimii jaiiaj)ada : 

Puratthimaya disaya Kajaiigalai) iiama iiigamau, tassa 
parena Mahasiila, tato para paccantima janapada, orato 
majjhc. 

Puratthimadakkhinaya disaya SalalavatT iiama nadi, tato 
para paccantima janapada, orato majjhc. 

Dakkhiiiaya disaya Sctiikannikam nama nigaiiio, tato para 
paccantimii janapada, orato majjhc. 

Pacchimaya disaya Thunaij naina brahmanagamo, tato 
para paccantima janapada, orato majjhc. 

Uttaraya disaya Usiraddhajo niima pabbato, tato para 
paccantima janapadii, orato majjhe. 

That is to say : 

“ In this (Rule) the following are the border countries : — 

“To the oast is the town called Kajangala, beyond that is 
Mahasalil. Beyond that are border countries ; on this side 
of it is ill the middle (country). 

“ To the south-east is the river Salalavatl (v.l. Sallavati). 
Beyond that are border countries; on this side of it is in 
the middle (country). 

“ To the south is the town Setakannika. Beyond that are 
border countries ; on this side of it is in the middle (country ). 

“ To the west is the brahmin village called Thuna.^ 
Beyond that are border countries; on this side of it is in 
the middle (country). 

* SeiJ Vm., 1. 1319 = Mahavagjia, i\, 4. 1. 
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*‘To the north is the mountain called Usiraddhaja. 
Beyond that are border countries ; on this side of it is in 
the middle (country).’^ 

It may be noted in passing that it is most unlikely that 
the Middle Country thus dcliminated was supposed to be 
square. We should, in that case, have heard only of the 
usual north, south, east, and west. What we have to 
imagine is a district of irregular shape, with five corners not 
necessarily equidistant. 

The document in which this statement occurs was con- 
sidered by Professor Oldenberg, in the introduction to his 
edition of the text (dated May, 1879), as being about 
400 B.C., and probably a little earlier. The only alternative 
theory is that the whole of the Pali literature, including this 
work, arc simply forgeries concocted in Ceylon. But no 
attempt has been made to show how this latter theory can 
be made to square with the facts; it is put forward. by way 
of inuendo rather than as a serious and considered opinion ; 
and would not now, I think, meet anj^where with approval. 

From that time (about 400 ji.e.) onward, this explanation 
has formed part of the tradition handed down in the 
Buddhist schools. And when the commentaries came in the 
course of the fifth century a.d. to bo recorded, some in 
Ceylon and some in India, in Pali, it was incorporated in 
them. Thus wc find it given, in identical words, and as 
a description of the Majjhima Desa, in the Paramattha 
Jotika, the commentary on the Khuddaka Patha, a work 
not yet edited, but ascribed in the Gandha Yamsa (p. 59) to 
Buddhaghosa.^ Wc find it in the Sumangala Vililsini, the 
commentary on the Digha, undoubtedly by Buddhaghosa ^ ; 
and in the Jataka commentary, also ascribed, but in my 
opinion erroneouslj^® to Buddhaghosa. The passage is also 
given, but this time in paraphrase, in the heavy Sanskritised 

* The quotation is j^iven by Childers in his notes to the edition of the 
Khuddaka Patha (J.R.A.S., October, 1869, p. 20 of the author’s reprint). 

* Vol. i, p, 173, of Rhys Davids’ and Gai’penter’s (‘dition for the Pali Text 
Society. 

® See the references given in “ Buddhist India,’* p. 201 ; and Jataka, 1. 49,, 
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Pali peculiar to that author, hy Upatissa in his Mahabodhi- 
Tatpsa,' which the editor dates about the same period as 
Buddliaghosa. 

In both the Jiitaka commentary and the Sumangala the 
following sentence, not found in the Vinaya, is added : — 

“ That (middle country) is in length 300 yojanas, in 
breadth 250 yojanas, and in circumference 900 yojanas.” 

We are elsewhere told in the Jataka (1. 80) of two 
merchants travelling on the road from TJkkala to the 
Majjhima Dosa ; of hermits fearing to descend from the 
Himalayas to go into Majjhima Dosa because the, people 
there are too loariiod*(3. 115, 110) ; of a mountain Aranjara- 
giri in the Majjhima Desa (3. 403 ; 5. 134), and of Videha 
being situate within it (3. 304). 

A similar passage furtlier occurs, in the same connection' 
as in the Vinaya, in a collection of legends pr('scrved in 
Buddhist Sanskrit, called the Divyavadana, put together 
at some unknown date after the Christian era. It runs as 
follows : — 

Purvenoi^ali Pundavardhanap uama nagaraij, tasya i)iirvena 
Pundakakso nama parvatah, tatah parena ])ratyaiitah. 

Daksinena Saravatl ^ nilma nagarl, tasyilh parena SaravatT 
nama iiadi, so ’ntah, tatah parena pratyaniah. 

l^asciniena Sthunopasthunakau bralimanagTamakau, so 
'ntah, tatah parena paryantah. 

Uttarena Usiragirih, so 'ntah, tatah parena pratyantah. 


That is to say : 

‘^To the cast, Upali, is the towm called Pundavardliana, 
and to the oast of that the mountain called Pundakaksha, 
beyond that is beyond the border. 

“To the south is the town called Sara\atT, and to the 
east of that the ri\er called Saravatl. That is the boundary.. 
Beyond that is beyond the boundary. 


* Stioug^’s edition (V.T.S.), p 12. 

* Sarvavati, and Sa\ara^atl, in other MSS. 
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‘*To the west are the brahmin villages Sthuna and 
Cpasthunaka. That is the boundary. Beyond that, is 
beyond the boundary. 

“ To the north is Mount Usira. That is the boundary. 
Beyond that is beyond the boundary.*’ 

This is evidently an echo of the old Vinaya passage. But 
the writer cannot have had the Pali before him. For the 
east and soutli-cast have been confused, the south point 
(as given in the Pali) is omitted, and both the names and 
the phraseology differ slightly throughout. 

I will first add here what is known of the places mentioned 
in these passages, and then suggest the conclusions which, 
I venture to think, may fairly be drawn. 

1. Kajaugnla, This town is not mentioned elsewhere in 
tlio Pali texts so far as edited. But a town Kajangala, 
which, in spite of the difference of gender, may be the same, 
is mentioned several times. Two of these references are in 
our oldest documents (Maj jhima, 3. 298, and Anguttara, 5. 64). 
Had we before us the commentaries on these two passages, 
and on the Vinaya passage, we could probably decide the 
point. But they arc unfortunately still buried in MS. At 
JcTtaka IV, 310, we are told that Kajangala was, even in the 
Buddlia's time, an ancient place, and that it was famous for 
its dabba- grass. And the Maj jhima passage shows that it 
was the seat of the Piirusariya school of brahmins.^ Now 
Yuan Chwang happens to mention twice, in his fifth and 
tenth chapters, a place whose name he transliterates with 
five Chinese syllables, the first two of which certainly 
rej)resent Knja and the last two gala. The intermediate 
syllable is doubtful, as the readings differ. Vivien de 
St. Martin (who, of course, knew nothing of the passages just 
quoted) restored the name as Kajangala, and he is probably 
right. Anyhow, Thomas Watters, the best authority we 
have on such a point, agrees with him. Yuan Chwang 
locates this place at about 400 li, that is, about 65-70 miles, 
east of Champa, whose capital is known to have been close 


‘ On this interesting school see “ Buddhist India,” p. 144,, 
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to where the modem Bhagalpur now stands. This would 
fix that Kajangala at about 98° E. by 25° N. 

Now it is true that only excavations on the spot, and the 
evidence of an inscription, can determine the exact locality, 
or settle the question of identity. But the probability is 
greatly in favour of this Kajangala, whose position in 
the seventh century a.d. is thus approximately fixed, 
being the same place as is mentioned in the far older 
document. For here the Divj^avadana, belonging to a period 
between the two, comes to our assistance. It gives, as 
the extreme eastern point, a town called Pundavardhana. 
Now a district with a name transliterated into Chinese 
as Pun-na-fa-tan-na (probably for Pali Punnavaddhana or 
Sanskrit Pundravardhana) was the very next point, in Yuan 
Chwang’s itinerary, beyond Kajangala, and to the east of it. 
And it will be recollected that in the old Vinaya passage it 
was not Kajangala itself, but the district or town to the 
east of it, which was given us the extreme easterly point of 
the Middle Country. The three texts, therefore, by these 
quite undesigned coincidences, confimi one another. And 
we are justified in accepting, as a working hypothesis, that 
the places mentioned are real places, and that we cannot be 
far wrong as to the locality in which they should be placed. 

2. Mahasala, stated, in the Vinaya passage, to be beyond 
Kajangala to the eiist, has not been found mentioned else- 
where, so far as T know, in either Pali or Sanskrit texts, that 
is, in any geographical sense. In the sense of millionaire it 
is frequent. To discuss whether there be any connection 
between the two meanings would take us too far from our 
present point. There is a Chinese name used in Yuan 
Chwang which has been restored to Mahasala. But it 
cannot be the place referred to in the Vinaya passage ; for 
though no two interpreters of Yuan Chwang agree as to 
what he meant its position to be, they all agree that it is not 
in the position required by the Vinaya text. It should bo 
noticed that the Jiitaka text, with a change of gender, reads 
Mahasalo, and that the Mahu-bodhi-vamsa omits the name 
altogether. 
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3. The river Salalavatl, at the south-east comer, is also not 
mentioned in other texts. But it is evidently the same as is 
given as Saravati, with other various readings, in the DiVya- 
vadana as fthe most southerly point. The most southerly 
point in the older passage is, on the other hand, a town called 
Setakannika, on which also there is nothing else to say. 

4. The most westerly point is given in the Vinaya as 
a brahmin village named Thuna. Wo learn from the story 
in the TJdana (7. 9) that there was a brahmin village of that 
name in the country of the Mallas. And from the Maha 
Janaka Jataka (vi, 62, 65), that there was also a town, not 
a village and not inhabited by bralimins, called Thiina 
(with Hy not n). This was close to the Himalayas. From 
the context it would seem to follow that it was close to 
the Himalayas at a point. 60 yojanas north of ]\Iithila (see 
pp. 55, 56). It is very certain, tlierefore, that tliis cannot 
be the place meant in the Vinaya, which was in the west of 
India. But the accounts of Alexander’s invasion of India 
mention a tribe of Mallas (Malloi) in the Panjab. They 
were settled at that time ^(326 n.c.) on the banks of the Ba vi 
(say about 73° E. by 31 °N.).^ It is in tliis direction that the 
Thiina of the Vinaya must be sought for. It is not at all 
surprising that there should have been two different towns 
of the same name in different and distant settlements of the 
same tribe. Tlie younger town is simply named after the 
older one. Otlier instances of tlie same kind, in the East, 
are Ohampa, Kamboja, Patitthiina, and Madliura or Mathura. 
And in the colonies of European nations similar instances 
are well known. The Divyavadiina gives two villages, 
Sthiina and Upasthunaka, both brahmin villages, as the 
western point. 

5. The most northerly point is, in the Vinaya, the mount 
ITsiraddhaja, called in the Bivyavadaiia XJsTragiri. One of 
the peaks in the lower range of the Himalaya is here 
probably intended. 

It would be in accordance with these details if the boundary 


* Soc Mr. Vinceut Smith, J.R.A.S., 1903, p. 691. 
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of the Middle Country, starting from the extreme east m 
long. 73° E., sloping north-east to the lower Himalayas, and 
following them to a point, not yet determined, in the extreme 
north, should then have still followed them till it sloped 
south-east to the extreme easterly point in long. 98° E. by 
lat. 25°K 

Turning back, the boundary must have left Orissa to the 
south. For we wt^re told in the passage already quoted 
(above, p. 8()) of a merchant travelling from Ukkala to the 
Middle Country. And Ukkala is Orissa. So Orissa, and 
a fortiori Kalin ga, must have been outside. 

Thence towards Avanti the route followed cannot be 
determined till wc can locate Setakannika, or the Salalavatl 
river. Roughly speaking, it must have followed the course 
of Ihe Vindhya range. One reason why we know little or 
nothing of the points on the way, is because it was then 
jungle, very sparsely populated. 

In Avanti we have again a fixed point. For the original 
passage in the Vinaya establishes only for the southern part 
of Avanti the oxex'ption laid down to the rule. That 
implies that the northern part was considered to be in the 
Middle Country. As Aryan settlements extended as far 
south as Patitthiina (73° 2' E. by 21° 42' N.), the boundary 
may have run somewhere near there. But it is not probable 
that it ran exactly through that place, or the place would 
have been mentioned in our A^inaya text. It is already 
mentioned in older books.^ 

Round the south-west comer also the boundary cannot as 
yet bo traced. We can conjecture that it went from Avanti 
to the coast, either at Bharukaccha or Sovira, and probably 
followed the line of the Indus back to its original starting- 
point at the brahmin village of Thilna. But for exact 
details we must await the publications of other texts still 
buried in manuscript. 

If we have at all succeeded in discovering the real meaning 
of the tenn Middle Country as used in the old Vinaya text, 


* “Buddhist India,” pp. 30, 103, 111. 
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then the measures of extent and circumference as handed 
down in the traditions of the Buddhist schools ought roughly 
to agree with our conclusions. The actual length of* the 
route we have followed will be, measured in straight lines 
along the boundary, about 3,500 miles. As the boundary, 
both on the north and the south, follows the very irregular 
contour of the mountains, a traveller along the route would 
probably have to go twice that distance. The extreme 
points in ihe east in long. 98°, and in the west in long. 73°, 
are 25 degrees apart; say about 1,750 miles in a straight 
line. This is exactly the breadth of the Middle Country as 
given in the commentaries in the expression 250 yoianas = 
1,750 miles. 

From south of Patitthilna to the most northerly point our 
route would reach (somewhere near the Swat Valley), would 
be somewhat over 1,000 miles. As we do not know from 
which points the cross measurement given in the com- 
mentaries are supposed to be taken, we cannot here compare 
the results. 

The circumference is given at 900 j’-ojanas ; that is, 
leagues or stages. Taking the yojana, according to my 
calculations, published in 1876, at about 7 to 7| miles,^ this 
would give (>300-6500 miles, which is in practical accord 
with the route just suggested as having been meant in the 
Vinaya passage. 

By the Middle Country the Buddhists therefore meant 
the whole of Aryan North India. Of Aryan settlements in 
India the only ones they do not include are those on the coast 
of Orissa, and those on the coast of Kalinga, at Dantapura. 
These were both older than the date of the Vinaya passage, 
but were separated from the Aryans in North India by dense 
forests. It is also probable, but not certain, that the first 
Aryan colony had then been settled in Ceylon.^ If so, that 
was, of course, also considered to lie outside the Middle 
.Country. 


^ “Ancient Coins and Mea'^ures of Coylon,” pp. 27-29. 
2 See “ Buddhist India,’* pp. 33, 104. 
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The oldest use of the phrase in the brahmin books is in 
Munu (2. 21), which says : — 

‘‘That (country) which (lies) between the Himalaya and 
Vindhya mountains, to the east of the Destruction and to 
the west of Priij^aga, is called the Middle Country 
(Madhyadosa).’’ 

The Destruction (Vinasana in Jolly’s edition) is an 
ambiguous terin. Tt is really derivc'd from a blunder in the 
older texts descriptive of another idea, that of the Aryavarta. 
As Biihler already^ suggested,^ the reading of the oldest 
brahmin law manual, that of Vasista, presupposes a reading 
Ciddrsay which was corrupted into adarkanay ‘ the dis- 
appearance,’ and that into vinakana or vindkana, ‘ the 
destruction,’ an expression explained by the mediaeval 
commentators to mean the jdace where the river Sarasvatl 
disappeared, or was destroyed, in the sands. But the 
original reading meant simply the Adarsa Mountains. 

However this may be, what we find is that wlien the laws 
of Manu were put into their present form — that is, under 
the Guptas, when the brahmins were attaining the 
supremacy they liave ever since retained — the idea of the 
Middle Country was n'stricted to that portion of the larger 
territory formerly included under the terra in which the 
brahmins felt they had the greater influence. 

Tt is inieresiiiig to notice the gradual growth of this 
new coiice|)tion. The oldest form of tlie narrower view is 
preserved, in Biihler’s opinion, in the Mahabhiishya on 
Panini 2. 4. 10, whore the Adarsa. mountains arc given as the 
western limit. It is there given as the description, not of 
the Jliddle Countiy, but of the Aryavarta, the district 
frequented by the Aryans, the Aryan Home. As such it 
could not be considered accurate except from the brahmin 
point of view. In the law books, or manuals of custom, 
older than Manu, the description, still given as applicable to 
the Aryan Homo, is by way of introduction to the proposition 


1 S.D.E., vol. xiv, p. 2. 
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that customs there prevalent must be acknowledged else- 
where as authoritative. It is in Manu that, for the first 
time, the mental attitude comes out in strong relief. The 
priestly authors of that famous manual have thrown off all 
disguise. They make a much smaller division to be the 
land of authority, the land namely between the two rivers 
Drsadvati and Sarasvatl. That, according to them, is the 
land created by the gods — as if other lands were not. 
There, and there only, are the customs declared to be good. 
Lower, ethically, than that is, secondly, the land of the 
Kurus, Matsyas, Pailcalas, and Sfirasenas. Men should learn 
their customs from a brahmin, not from a raj put or house- 
holder, born there. The Middle Country, reduced to less 
than half its original size, is put only in the third place. 

This really means, of course, merely that tht^ brahmins 
thought themselves, and very likely were, at that time, more 
powerful in the districts to which they attach so much 
importance. It does not follow that they had previously 
been so, though there is less prejudiced evidence to show 
that it was in those lands that the brahmin sacrifices and 
ritual had been more especially favoured. So far as the 
Aryan civilisation was concerned with other matters, political, 
social, and economic, it was probably at its best in those 
parts of North India that had been settl(*d by the more 
adventurous clans. And the older, more generous, view of 
the Middle Country was therefore, on the whole, more 
consonant, probably, with the actual historical facts. 

It would be possible to follow the investigation further on 
in later authors. But the object of this note is only to 
suggest a probable interpretation of the oldest passages in 
which the expression occurs. When Professor Oldcnberg and 
myself published, in 1882, a translation of the oldest passage^ 
we were only able to refer to parallel passages, and could 
suggest no identification of any of the names. The meaning 
of the phrase Middle Country was therefore unknown to us 
then ; and no one, so far as I know, has discussed it since. 


^ Vittaja Texts,” ii, 88. 
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VIII. 

CBITICAL OBSEBVATIOKS ON THE MISTAEES OF 
FHILOLOOERS, BT ALI IBN HAMZA AL-BASBI. 

PART V : OBSERVATIONS ON THE MISTAKES IN THE BOOK 
CAEI.ED IKHTIYAR PASIH AL-KAl.AM, COMPOSED BT 
ABu’e- ‘abbas AHMAD IBN YAHYA THA'LAB. 

Translated from a MS. in the British Museum 
By RICIIABl) BELL, M.A., B.D., 

’ AHsiatant to the Professor of Semitic Languages, Edinburgh University. 

y^AST year Professor Sachau, of Berlin, pointed out to 
me among the MSS. in the British Museum an 
important work of Arabic philology. The work bears the 
title Critical Observations on the Mistakes of Philologers 
by Abu'l-Qasim ‘Ali ibn Hamza al-Basri (cf. Eieu, 
Supplement to Catalogue of Arabic MSS., No. 841). The 
British Museum MS. is a modern copy of an ancient codex 
in the 'Khedivial Library in Cairo, and is on the whole 
legible and accurate, though at points it is not quite reliable. 
Another similar copy exists at Strassburg (cf. Noldeke, 
Z.D.M.G., 1886), and the Library of Count Landberg 
Contains a third. The work includes 'observations* on the 
following eight ancient philological works: — (1) The Nawadir 
of Abu Ziyad al-Kilabi al-’A'rabi; (2) the Nawadir of Abu 
'Amr ash-Shaibani ; (3) the Kitab an-Nabat of Ahmad ibn 
Ba*ud ad-Dlnawari ; (4) the Kamil of al-Mubarrad ; (5) the 
Fasih of Tha'lab ; (6) the Gharib al-Musannaf of Abu 
Obaid Qasim ibn Sallam ; (7) the Islah al-Mantiq of Ibn as- 
Sikklt ; (8) the Maksur wa*l-Mamdud of Ibn Wallad. 
^he ‘ observations,’ though sometimes pedantic, are usually 
valuable from a lexicographical point of view. Abu’l-Qasim 
gives many corrections of the statements of the authors ou 
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whose books he comments, and supports his contentions 
by quotations from the poets, which are in many instances 
not to be found in the lexicons or in similar works. Even 
hewre his statements are not to be preferred to those which 
he criticises, he at least records opinions of early enquirers 
which deserve notice. His works seem to have been used 
only to a very small extent by the compilers of the lexicons, 
and perhaps not directly. In one or two instances I have 
found his opinion quoted in the Lisan al-'Arab, but not 
systematically. For a fuller account of the work see 

Actes du douzieine Conscres Intern, des Orientalistes ” 
(Rome, 1899), tome iii, pt. 2, pp. 5-32, where the work is 
discussed by Dr. P. Bronnle, who promises an edition of 
the text. 

Of the author, Ali ibn Hamza, very little is known. He 
is mentioned by Haji Klialfa as the author of ‘refutations^ 
of several works which are all included in this MS. (v. H. Kh., 
i, 328 ; iv, 333, 446 ; v, 155 ; vi, 588). There his kmya 
is given as Abu Nu'aim instead of Abu’l-Qasim ; as it is 
also in Suyuti’s Bughyat al«Wu‘rit (Brit. Mus. Or. 3,042, 
fol. 172<z). He is described as one of the foremost philologists, 
and is said to have been a friend of Mutanabbi the poet, 
and to have received him in his house when he came to 
Baghdad (c. 350 a.h.). The list of his works given by 
Suyuti (l.c.) agrees with what is contained in this MS., 
except that the ‘ refutation ’ of Mubarrad’s Kamil (which is 
not mentioned by Haji Khalfa) is omitted; and a refutation 
of the Book of Animals of Jahiz (cf. H. Kh., 

iii, p. 121) is added, of which I have found no mention 
elsewhere. The date of his death is given as 375 a.h. 

The following article is a translation of the ‘ Observations' 
on Tha‘lab s Fasih, which occupy if. 706-73a of the British 
Museum MS. I have not been able to consult any of the 
other copies of the work, but I hope that the one text has 
been suflScient to give me the correct sense of the Observations. 
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lo translating the verses I have sometimes had difficulties, 
and in one or two cases have had to confess failure ; perhaps 
because of an imperfect text, perhaps because of my own 
too slight acquaintance with poetical phraseology. The 
arrangement will, I hope, be intelligible. The author is 
named in the MS. almost always by his kunya, Abu*l-Qasim, 
and refers to Thalab by his, Abu'l-^Abbas ; and I have used 
these names in referring to them. Abu'l-Qasim introduces 
the quotation from the Fasili which he takes exception to 
by the formula JIS . This citation 

by chapters I have kept, but have also given references by 
page and line to Barth’s edition of the Fasih (Leipzig, 1876). 
Tha'lab’s statement to which exception is taken is enclosed 
in quotation marks. Ali ibn llamza’s criticism follows. 
Remarks, derived mostly from other lexicographical works, 
which I have thought it necessary or interesting to add, are 
enclosed in square brackets. The footnotes give textual notes 
and references to citations of the verses. The following 
contractions have been used: — Lane=: Arabic-English Lexicon 
by E. W. Lane ; L.A. = Lisan al-^Arab ; T.A. = Taj al- Artis; 
S. = Sihah of Jauhari. 


AH ibn Hamza's Preface. 

Seeing tliat the Kitab Ikhtiyar Fasih al-Ralain was of great 
service, and that, though it had only a small number of 
pages, it was more useful than books of similar compass, and 
that it had included among its words what many of the 
larger books had not included, 1 determined to give some 
attention to it, and make observations upon those words 
in regard to which Abu’l-'Abbas had erred, so that the book 
|Bight be without flaw in its usefulness. Allah, in his 
providence, do I pray to aid me to attain accuracy, and to 
avoid what is corrupt. A good patron is he in whom I put 
iny trust. 

Jf.R.A.s. 1904. 


7 
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First chapter of the book. and [p. 2, 1. 9], 
"One says JUJI ^ {the cattle throve), impf. also 

tjjj {the branch withered), impf. 

Now when there are two forms of a word, it is incumbent 
upon him to mention both. In the case of j there are 
two chaste forms ; and what is more, the form he disregards 
is more chaste than the one he includes. According to Abu 

3 .< 3 .^ 

Zaid [al-Ansari] the Qais say jyJi\ impf. while 

V. 

the Tamifn say Likewise another authority says that 

is proper to the upper part of Najd while 

belongs to the Tamini dialect. [Lane, from T. A., mentions 
this form as being used by the people of Boesha 
L.A. Both are given on the authority of al-Laith, 

and the latter is probably an error).] Yahplb [Ibn as-Sikkit] 

y', ^ L> . yi ^ y, 

says that impf. inf. or impf. ti’Wj 

inf. Ijlj, is used of a branch when it is withered, but some of 
the sap remains in it. ALAsma^i disallows [the form 
which Tha'lab wishes to guard against], but Abu Obaida 
cites the authority of Yiinus for its being classical. 

Abu’l-'Abbas [Tha^lab] is wrong, too, in stating that it is 
equivalent to because means what has been 

made to wither but has not yet become dried up (uJasr 13 ) ). 
In that condition it is called or or 

The following verse of Dhu’r-Rumma makes the meaning 
clear : — 

^ % 

* The words to which Abu’l-Qasiin here takes exception are not 

found in the text of the Fasih as edited hy Barth. 

» MS. 
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(Tawll.) And I beheld that the pools of the swamp had girni 
place to mud, and that the vegetation mas withered and dry. 


Now if had been equivalent to Dhu’r-Runima 

would not have said [L.A. gives the difference 

between and thus : Of a thing in which the 

moisture is organic, when it has become dried up, you use 
of that in which the moisture is accidental you 

use c- 

In illustration of in the sense of ^that of which the 

wells are drying up,’ we have the verse of ar-Ea‘i : — 




^ f J-o jTj jUliT 

(Tawll.) Tlte hot southwest wind strove with the north windy 
and the watercourses began to dry up, some of them 
being still moist, others parched. 


So also in the case of the first word, i.e. there 

are two forms. Abu Yiisuf [Ibn as-Sikklt], a few words from 
the beginning of his section on words of four letters pronounced 
vvith^ or with ^ [Islah al-Mantiq, MS. Brit, Mus,, fol. Z\a, 
1. 7], cites U3, impf. or yiiJ. Abu ’I-' Abbas, however, 
gives only ^ nothing regarding , which is 

thereby [wrongly] deprived of its right to be regarded as 


* L.A., arts, J and , reads \ bo also 1^., art. 

' MS. 

L.A., T.A., s.v. L.A., T.A., also s.v. , 

* MS. > ^'^t it is suggested on the margin that 

yj should he inserted. 
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piire.* Abu Ytlsuf [l.c., line 17] quotes from Abu Obaida-- 
and someone else gives it on other authority — "Uj, impf. 

c-« 

or yiSj ; from which is the phrase 
1 traced the story hack to Urn ; in the impf. 1 U 1 or \ ; 
likewise the phrase^ or , it comes up to 

the required amount.^' So, too, says Abu Zaid, [This con- 
tention of Ali ibn 1 lamza s does not seem to be very strongly 
supported. Ibn as-Sikkit, who is generally quoted as the 
authority for the purity of , rests entirely on Abu Obaida. 
According to the lexicons, al-Kiea i reports having heard the 
form only from some of the Bani Salim ; on making enquiries 
amongst that tribe afterwards he found that they did not 
know it,] 

Chapter on verbs of the Jxi form. [p. 4, 1. 12], 

'‘One says ^ the disease wore him out] but 

, the Sultan punished him severely'' 

But is used in phrases such as the following: — 

1 the disease wore him out] j^UaLJi 

the governor punished him severely {wore him out hy punish- 
ment) ; Ijlli , / wore out the garment % 

uU}| jU!! I diminished the wealth by expenditure] 

I wore out the beast of burden by 
journeying. In all equally Stem I is used. [S., L.A., etc., 
support the use of Stem I in such senses, but the usual 

' MS. j J read 

« MS. 
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form of the verb is given as E.g., ‘Otba ibn Bujair 

abHSrithi has the verse 

(Tawll.) To a stock of camels whose value we have worn 
down, hut in which our profts are lasting and sure. 

Another poet says : ^ , (Bajaz) 

he is neither exhausted nor sick. Jo is here used in the 
sense of Kuthaiyir, too, has the verse 

1 uJsfi 

(Kamil.) The noonday heats and pimply-rash wore out their 
vigour^ and their eyes were like channels of trickling 
water. 

is here equivalent to vigour. 

^3^ with acc. means * he wore out vigorously^ Si»l 

j [but I have not seen the infinitive form else- 
where]). Prom this the brave man is called because 

i.e. he is excessive in his fatigue (or perspiration). 
Ya'qub [Ibn as-Sikkit]^ places this word in the section on 

* ^ MS T have nut found this verse else wli ere, and am doubtful 

iKdh as to text and rendering. 

® The copyist states on the margin that this is found in the original, hut quotes 
U’ora the Silial?, where the dcMivation of the meaning is given as t~ 

, because he vig{)rously overcomes his foe , so too in L.A., etc. 

^ Islah al-Mantiq, fol. 45^ 1. 21. The passage may here be quoted: — 

jJXij 1 ’■Isj- U 

ti 1 jLfc U.^ \ 

' III J»3 
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words which have the form (with kesra) only ; and adds 
that one says ^ i*®** exert yourself in the 

eating of it (eat it greedily). But I think that in regard to 
this word Abu’l-'Abbas has made a mistake, and that one says 
he wore it out to some extent, just as one says 
I cut a part from it. [? Does this imply 

* 5 . 

that in the above-cited phrase is a kind of cognate 
accusative ?] Al-‘Ajjaj has the verse 

(Rajaz.) They met with strenuousness and rage from him. 

Chapter on verbs of the Jjiji (fourth) form, [p. 15, 

1, 2], “ He struck him, but the sword made no impression on 

him , Stem IV, or Stem I, being used),” 

But u/bC (I) is used only of walking and weaving. In 
illustration of this sense we have the following Rajaz verses : — 

g.gLa!T U\^ 

{A woman) swaying in her gait amidst the mingled herd 
(i.e, a herd composed of sheep and goats). 

(A maiden) swaying as she walks {decked) with a couple 
of necklaces. 

'MS. U-cl. 

* , which Ahu’l-Qiisim here quotes as [rom Tha‘lab, and which is tli»“ 
object of his criticism, does not occui in the text of the Fasih as edited by Barth 

* §-.L A.,s.v. 

«9.,L.A.,..v.kL:. L.A . names Hubainat ibu Tarif as the author. 
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(Hazaj?) When she walksy she sways in her gait. 

[There are two verbs, (jyU. meaning ^to weave,’ 

and CJ\^ meaning ^ to walk with a certain straddling, 

rocking gait’ (cf. Ibn as-Sikkit Tahdhlb al-Alfaz, p. 280). 
The sense of weaving attached to the latter on the authority 
of al-Laith, is declared by al-Azhari to be a mistake. The 
sense of ‘ to make an impression on ’ is attached to Stem I 
by Jauhari and usually in the lexicons.] 

[p. 15, 1. 3]. , 1 did the man 

a service (Stem IV used).” 

But (Stem I) is used also,^ In regard to this many 

have been in error before Abu’l-^ Abbas. We have pointed 
this out in dealing with the Islah al-Mantiq, and have cited 
the verse 

(Wafir.) In the lower pari of DhuCl-Jldat 1 reached to Ibn 
Hashds ibn Wahb a generous hand. 

[This verse occurs in Hamasa, ed. Frey tag, p. 90. Tibrizi, 
in his commentary, says that both Stem I and Stem IV are 
used in this sense, but that IV is the more common. S., L.A., 
etc., support the use of Stem I in this sense.] 

, ^ trunslnte by ‘only’ would be 

t(»o strong. 

® So m MS., with note on the margin that it stands so in the original, but in 
S. stands (art. ). So also in Hamasa, p. VO. ^ 
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Chapter on Infinitives. [p. 20, 1. 3]. ‘‘AbuVAbbfts 
gives the verb in the sense of ^ to be hot,* used of the day, 
etc., as^ , impf. Jssr , inf. ^ ^ ; whereas used of slaves in 
the sense of Uo become free,* it is impf. inf. . . . 
and i^.**^ 

But the usage is , the slave became free^ impf. 

with kesra. [This is not corroborated by any of the 
authorities cited by Lane, nor have I been able to find it 
elsewhere.] 


Jj^ [p. 23, 1. 2]. Abu*l-^ Abbas gives the sing, as 

or JVjt, the plur. as J'5^, no other form being permissible.’* 
But this assertion that no other form besides is 
permissible is a mistake, because and Jli are both 
used with the same meaning. 

[So in Sihah; but the form Jl^ is generally not approved 
of. According to Ibn Jinni (v. Lane, L.A., etc.) it occurs 
as an alternative in one verse only, viz, : 

JU-juT ^ 


It became clear to me that stoutness rvas a defect, and that 
the strongest men were those who were tail. 


Cf. Kamil, ed. Wright, p. 54, where this verse occurs. The 
form is there given as an alternative to but 

though permissible is not approved of.] 


^ [P- 24, 1. 9]. 


* Fa^Ih, ed. Barth, adds a second infinitive, » which is here omitted. 

* Space left in MS. as if another form of the infinitive were to be supplied 

before Fa?ih ed. Barth gives simply \j\^. 
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This phrase is wrong, because UlJ is a [particular] vein 
{viz. the saphenous vein in the thigh], and therefore^ the 
genitive relation with is not admissible Jlib 3^ 

). [A criticism which is also made by az-Zajjaj (v. Barth’s 
note), but rather pedantic, especially as Tha‘lab is simply 
pointing out the proper vocalisation of LU , with fatha, not 
with kesra.] Illustrating the meaning of UlJ, we have the 
verse of Imru’ul-Qais — 


o' ^ ^ 9 9 ^9^ - -.-S’ 

31 Cij-Jb 1^1 


(Mutaqarib.) {The dog) fixed his claws in the thigh-vein 
{of the quarry)^ and 1 said (to my horse) y ^'Bereavement 
take thee! wilt thou not surpass {him) ? ” 


Another poet says : 
(Eajaz.) 


Aglilab has the verse 
^ 1-13 3j ^ 





(Rajaz.) (He had come) from the Lujaimites(1)y lords of 
the bare land where there is neither rib nor thigh 
(place of the Lj). 


Chapter on words whose first vowel is kesra. j [p. 27, 
1. 13]. 


^ Imru’ul-Qais, 19, v 22; Arnold, “ Diwans ol Si\ Ancient Arabic Poets,” 
p. 127 , Diwuu ed. I)e Slane, p. 43, 1. 15. 

* I bavc not been able to find an appropriate renderinff for this form. Is the 
^ text correct ? 

® MS. 

* Cf. Agh. xviii, p. 165 : 

Lj 
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Abu’l-'Abbfis gives the forms with the - doubled, 
without the doubling, and But is not 

m 

used. [In Sihah is given as the proper form ; but both 
and are cited as permissible, and in all the 

lexicons the latter is given as a form.] 

[p. 29, 1. 1]. ‘‘ After quoting the verse 


Abu’l-‘ Abbas says that the is what is between the i jljj 

and the liver.’’ 

But the is to the liver what the {'pericardium) 

is to the heart ; that is to say, it is the caul or covering 
membrane. Some say that the is the same as the 
In illustration we have the verse of Zubarqan ibn Badr — 








(Wafir.) And 1 placed every wronged one who came to me 

u 

desiring help between the viscera and the (i.e., as 

we would say, ^ took him to my heart ’). 


Now consider carefully this saying of Zubarqan’s, and the 
error of Abu’l-‘Abbas will appear. For if the were 

what is between the i'jljj and the liver it could not stand 
beside . I should prefer to make the equivalent 


^ The quotation from Tha‘lal) differs some^^hat from Barthes text, and run^ 

thus : — 


% * 


Notice that this last form which is the object of the criticism, is nf>t 

found in Barth’s text. 

2 Translation of the verse in Barth. 
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to the 5 opinion, however [viz., that it is the 
membrane which covers the liver], was that of Abu Malik *al- 
’A'rabi, who is reliable, learned, and accurate. 

[With the above verse of Zubarqan cf. the verse 

cited in L.A., quoting from Ibn al-’A^rabi, who gives the 
meaning of as 'the membrane which separates the 

heart from the liver.’ From the different explanations given 
of the word in the lexicons (cf. Lane, s.v.) it seems to mo 
that what is referred to is the upper part of the peritoneum 
which invests the visceral organs, more especially that part 
of it which invests the liver. The peritoneum, after leaving 
the front wall of the abdomen, passes backward along the 
under side of the diaphragm, and is then folded back along 
the upper side of the liver. It forms the covering of the 
liver on its upper, forward and under side, from which latter 
it is reflected as a layer of the lesser omentum to the stomach, 
and to other organs. This covering of the liver seems to 
be specially the part referred to. Fat is deposited on this 
membrane, especially between the liver and the stomach, and 
this fat would also be included in the (cf. lleb. 

Possibly the word may be extended to the covering of the 
other visceral organs and to the omentum (v. Eobertson 
Smith, ** Religion of the Semites,” p, 379, note). 

According to Lane, the i'jbj is the falciform ligament. 

• If this be so, Tha'lab s description of the might also 

refer (rather vaguely, it is true) to the membrane covering 
the liver. But the meaning of Jjbj is doubtful. It is 
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probably synonymous with the Heb. (Ex. xxut, 

SS ; cf. Lev. iii, 4 ; ix, 10), which is usually taken to 
mean some fatty portion near the liver (v. Dillmann on 
Lev. iii, 4), but this is questioned by Moore (art. Sacrifice 
in Encyc. Uib., col. 4906).] 

JIIj [p. 30, 1. 8].^ placed 

under the (hand) mill upon which the meal falls/' 

Properly * upon which the grain falls.' Were it the meal 
which fell upon it, ZuTiair would not have said 



(Tawll.) And It hear) frets you as frets the mill with its sheet 
or skin [i.c. when it is grinding; for the thifal was placed 
under the mill only when in operation (v. Lane s.v., where the 
verse is quoted). Abul-Qfisim would seem to be here under 
a misapprehension. In the verso of Zuhair the people are no 
doubt compared to the grain which is to be ground, but that 
does not support his contention that the JLw catches the grain 
as it falls; cf. ‘Amr, Mu'allaqa, v. 31, and Noldeke's note 
thereon, Funf Mii‘a1Iaqut iiborsetzt und erkhirt"]. 

Chapter on words with damrna as first vowel. 

[p. 32, 1. 6]. “ The thing that is eaten [i.e. cheese] is called 

The more correct form for that which is eaten is 


* Thib is put down as bwng in the same cliaptcr, but m Bartb’> edition it is in 

a new chapter, that on the forms and with a difference of 

tteaninp;. JUJ = a slow camel. 

* Znhaur^s Mu^allaqa, t. 31. 
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with the n doubled. The form without the doubling occurs, 
however, in poetry, as in the Bajaz verse 





tLike a golden vessel of Mecca ; or a lump of Baalbec cheese. 


[This differs from the consensus of authorities in Lane, 
according to which the form without the doubling is the most 
approved, while the other is rare, and is said by some to be 
used only in case of necessity in poetry.] 


Chapter on words which vary in meaning according as 
they have kesra or damma as first vowel. 3 ^ 0 - [p, 34, 1. 4]. 

** ^ has the sense of ' gift,’ while 5^^ " is the noun 

from the verb {to rest oneself hy clasping the arms 

round the knees while sitting on the ground)^ 

In the sense of resting is also used. 

[This is supported by Lane and the lexica ultimately on 
the authority of Ibn as-Sikkit. Mubarrad, in the Kamil, 
says that the noun is pronounced either with kesra or damma, 
while pronounced with fatha the word is the infinitive of 
the verb.] 


Chapter on common figures of speech. [p. 41, 1 . 7]. 

is used of a man when he gives cause for 
annoyance.” 

^ Cf. Y^ut, 1 , p. 674, when* jUaJ is read inHicad ol jLaJ. 

* MS. gives in the first place and m the .second , hut thih is- 

evidently a slip. 

® MS. inserts which is not m Barthes text ol Fa^ih^ and 

contradicts the form which is given. Probably Abu’l-Qasim read 

Stem I instead of TV. 
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Rather, one says ^ILi ^ (I), a person annoyed me, when 
there is a definitely known ground of annoyance ; whereas 
j\ (IV) is used when one only surmises it, Cf. the verse 


(Tawil.) 7% brother is he who, if thou annoy him, says, 
‘‘ Thou hast only made me suspect trouble from thee ** 
(i.e,, thou hast not given me any real cause for 
annoyance ; \ only thought so), and if thou treat 
him gently, becomes gentle, fOr, if we read : 

Thy brother is he who, if thou annoy him, says, It is 
1 in whom is the cause of annoy ancef etc. 


Cf. Lane, art. where the verse is quoted and the two 

explanations given. The better reading seems to be , 
and the verse supports TliaMab’s statement rather than 
Abu'I-Qasim’s. This intransitive sense of Stem IV (= to 
be ^3 , tlie person in wliom is the cause of annoyance) 
seems to be tlic most in favour. Sihali says that the Hudhail 
use it transitively, equivalent to Stem L] 


Chapter on words with two forms*. [p. 41, 1. 14]. 

“The forms and are used [as the name of the 
city Baghdad], and it may be masculine or feminine.” 

The form i\ also occurs in poetry that is genuine, as e.g, 
in the verses 

' MS. • But if thib be read the \erse would support Tha'lab’s 

st4iteiueut rather than AbuU-Qasim’s. L.A., s.v. > i*ead8 (quoting 

from Ibn BarriP), but remarks that the proper reading is . Cf. also 

T.A., fl.T., and l^amasa, p. 363. 
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jj <44^ I aIiI 3 
lilc^ poSJ ^12J\ ijlj 


<Kaflf.) rfe?^5 not water — if rain from the clouds 

water a country^ it waters not Baghdad; 

A land which rains dust upon the people as the heavens 
rain drizzle. 


The root of the word is foreign [i.e. Persian, according to 
Yaqut, from the name of a god, and = to give; or 
from = a garden, and J, a man’s name (?)]. 

^j;, jlij [p. 43, 1. 13]. 

You say ‘I have a slave who bakes coarse bread (jLli) or 
line (JlJJ)’; but if you use a noun like 
corresponding to it you use that being likewise a noun.’* 

This is not correct, for JUj is an' adjectival form as well 
as One uses or Jljb, long \ or l..j\aL, 

sprightly ; or swift ; cf. the verse 

(Rajaz.) A swift lithe {camel) hurried along with him. 

So also one uses or jUJ . [This is made good against 
the distinction implied in Tha'lab’s statement that is 
a noun, while is an adjective.] 

* MS. inserts 3, which disturbs the argument. It is probably a repetition of 
♦he two last letters of 3Ui. 

• MS. L.A., art. jSuu for and attributes 

♦he verse to Ami* ibn Ma^dlkarib. 
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Moreover, the Arabs apply to bread the form <> 3 ^ also; 
Abu Eabla (?) has the verse 

iksJT ^ yjj i%iuT p 

(Rajaz.) A waste in which you get no thin cakes to eaty and of 
vegetables do not even taste the pistachio-nut. 

Jarir said ; 

j b ^ jT 

(Wafir.) Thou dost impose upon me {to maintain thee in) 
the style of living of the people of Zaid ; but who will 
supply me with cake and sauce ? 


To which Farazdaq replied : 



\yl% Li«Xo \ 


(Wafir.) If {to furnish) the bannocks of the people of Zaid 
grind thee, and cake and sauce be beyond thy reach. 
Formerly must thy fathers life have been hitter living 
on the fare of dogs. 

[p. 43, 1. 13], '‘You say the 

people is hostile, but if you add the feminine termination you 
say 


* Margin quuteh reading oi Si^jiah, , here and also m the verse ol 

Farazdaq which fiillows. So also L.A., art. . These verses are quoted 

and explainetl by an aneedott* in Agh. vii, p. 60, and in Kamil, p. 89. 

® Agh. ; Kamil, , variant 

» Agb. 

‘ Agh. Uwt halt- verse tbuh . 1 

» MS. . 
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Aba’l-‘ Abbas is not accurate in this passage. In the sense 
of hostile you use as plural of the adjective the forms 
$lJLc, and synonymously, but the form 

with kesra only, when they are foreigners. The poet says : 

4 ^ l3\ 
cUu U ^ 

Cravvil.) W/ie?i thou art amongst a foreign people, to 
7vlum thou art not related, cat nhat is set before thee, 
foul or goodr 

[The special meaning of (stranger) is supported by 
al-Miibarrad, Kilniil, p. 178; Ifamfisa, p. 377; Sihah and 
lexica generally. According to Ibn as-Sikklt (Islah 
al-Mantiq, fol. 23), it is the only example of the form Jje 
in adjectives. So says also Sibawaih, § 511 (v. Jahn's 
translation and note), who, however, says that it is not 
really a plural, but a collective (but cf. Lane). Kamil (l.c.) 
does not support the form in the sense of hostile; and it 
is disallowed by al-Asina'i (quoted L.A. xix, p. 262, middle). 
But it is given by Sihali, etc., probably originally on the 
authority of Ibri al-*A 'rfibi, with citation of the verse of Akhtal — 

' Ms. diHtiiutl\ , but I have not bwn aide to find tins form 

•Isewhpro, and L.A the of this loimirk thus ^ L5^ 

0A.9 j 

’ ' MS. 

® Cf Sibah, Ji.A., s.N. Ijlc . Kfimil, p. 178, i. 3. Ibn as-Sikkit, I^lah al- 
Mantiq, fol. 23, 1. 9 

J.K.A.S. 1904. 


8 
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\j^ j^s V' 

in which may be pronounced either with kesra or 
4amma.] 

or [p. 44, 1. 2]. ‘‘ The phrase 

is ^ 3^i»l It is more intense in its 

/c-o . 

dar/i hue than the blackness of the raven^ or cyJjJ \ 
though the form with lain is the more common.” 

The latter is to be. rejected ; Abu llatim, Ibn Duraid| and 
others did not recognise it. The proper expression is 

P'-'C pt—O 

! . The opinion of those who say that l^\j3c\ 
is the raven’s beak so Ibii as-Sikkit ; Tahdhlb 

al-Alfaz, p. 234; Ibii al-Anbari, Acldad, p. 104; and lexica 
generally] is to be rejected and not recognised. [Cf. IJarth’s 
note and Lane s.v., where the contradictory testimony 
is given.] 

Chapter on single words : [p. 44, 1. 1 1 j. 

In saying (merely) the thing is stinking 

he has of necessity made a slip, for the Arabs use both 
and Sibawaih says the pronunciation is due to 

the influence of the kesra^ .... Abu Hanlfa gives the 
phrase cUili Zr^j or an unpleasant smelly and adds that 
‘Hhe kesra with the mlin is accidental, the ground form being 


' Freytug* Arnb. Vrov., iii, p. 249, 

* MS. lil i 

The latter part I have not been able to decipher satisfactorily, nor 
have I found the retert=‘nce in Sibawaih. It e\'idcntly refers to the fact that in 
the imperfect ol verlis in kesra the preformative letter is often pronounced with 
kesra also. Cf. Wright, i, 60 . 
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with damma. The people of the Hijfiz pronounce it ; 
but the Tamlm say assimilating the first vowed* to 

the kesra.” 


j [p. 45, 1. 1 ]. " in the sense of coat of mail 
is feminine.” 

Bat J in this sense is not inherently feminine, for it is 
sometimes made masculine, as in the verse of Ku'ba, 


(Rajaz) ffirt with the coat of mail folded 

{to the body), 

ijuy or [p. 45, 1. 11]. The word is cL)y with ta.” 
But Abu Haulfa [ad-Dinawari] said, “ the word is ' 
with tha/* Some of the Arabs say ci^y, but it is not heard 
ill poetry except with tha ; and that is also rare, because it 
is scarcely used among the Arabs except when the mulberry 
is rnentioiiod. The following lines are, however, 
attributed to an Arab ; — “ 





(Basit), A green s^pot midst the rugged ground^ or a tract of 
the waste, rugged and untilled, is sweeter and more 
desirable to my eye, if 1 pass by it, than the Karkh of 
Baghdad with its pomegranates and mulberries. 


’ MS. 

«L.A..s.y. Cl.y, givcb the author’s name as kiiJJl 
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One authority says that the people of Basra call the tr^e 
the mulberry-tree^ while its fruit they call with 

tha. It is related of al-Asma‘i that he said cjy in Persian^ 
but in Arabic. The first opinion, however [that of 
Abu Hanlfa], is the correct one. 

[The consensus of authority would appear to be against this 
and in favour of cjy as the proper form : cf. Siliali ; L.A. ; 
T.A., S.V.; Hariri, Durrat al-Qhawwas, od. Thorbecke, p. 66.] 
[p. 47, 1. 1]. '*That which the generality call 
is properly JSli'U and the plural of it is or 

The word is as he says, but it has no plural, because 
it is the name of a place, the burial-place of al-llusain, the 
son of Ali ' (the favour of Allah be upon them both), 
is the plural of which signifies a pool in which the 
water swirls and goes to and fro. and 

are plurals of a camel-foal. Cf. the verse of Jarir : 

(Baslt.) Delioer messages from us^ of which the bearers shall 
hasten along on ostrich-like camels, which bear not foals. 

Chapter on Distinctions (between synonyms) ; the last 
word, by which he closes the book. 


* This pa^Ku^e is ijuotrd hy Yuqut. Geog. Diet., ii, )>. 189. 

® From a passage in the author’s criticisms on the Islah al-Mautnj it apiwars 
that he was a ShiUh'. 

• Yaqut, I.C., lie. 
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[p. 50, 1. 4]. “ For that (the excrement) of animals 
that have hoofs one uses the word 
Abu’l-'Abbas is in error in this statement which he makes 
concerning Jusr®, for means the yellow -coloured fluid 
which accompanies the foal when it is delivered. The Arabs 
say that it is the urine of the foal in its mother’s womb. 
Some of them call it Jj^. This which we have set down is 
the opinion of Ibn Duraid in the Jamhara, and is the correct 
one. Abu Bekr [ibn Duraid] adds, “ It is said of one 
^^1,” i.e. he appeared sallow in the morning. From 
Kharija ibn Zaid ibn Thabit is reported the statement that 
*'no night-time in the life of Zaid was like the night of the 
17th of the month of Ramadan, and he used to say 'It was 
a night on the morning of which Allah abased Polytheism, 

<- p 

and it appeared with upon its face’” (i.e. appeared sallow 
and sickly). 

Abu Obaid al-Qasim ibn Sallam, in the Gharib al-Musannaf, 
speaking of records that it includes the ^ water- 

hag' \ , the secondary membrane \ IISJ! (similar to 

the water which accompanies lt\ and From 

this a man is said to be when he is languid from disease 

or other cause. J3ut is properly the thick fluid that 
accompanies the foetus. Very nearly the same is recorded 


t*‘\t 


^ So MS., and AbuM-Qa^m lia.s evidently read this, but Barth reads in the 
V ' 


. oi the same form. According to L.A., however, this was 
pointed out as an error and admitted by Abu Obaid. The proper form is given as 

L.A., B.V. U. 
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on the authority of Ibn Duraid, and this statement is the 
correct one. No other scholar, so far as I know, gives aa 
his opinion what Abu’l-‘ Abbas here says ; and if you do see it 
(stated) on anyone else’s authority, pay no attention to it. 

Finished, with praise to Allah, and by his help. 
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Formosa under the Dutch. Described from Contemporary 
Kecords. With Explanatory Notes and a Bibliography 
of the Island. By Rev. Wm. Campbell, F.R.G.S., 
English Piesbyterian Mission, Tainan. (London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., Ltd., 1903 ) 

The island of Formosa has come much more prominently 
into notice since it was ceded by China to Japan in 1895. 
For many learned articles and books on the subject, published 
in China as well as in England, we are indebted to the 
industrious compiler of this handsome volume of 630 pages, 
a missionary in South Formosa from 1871. These are 
enumerated among the rest in an almost exhaustive and 
most useful ‘‘ Bibliography of Formosa,’^ which is appended, 
extending* over 55 pages, and giving many references to 
periodicals in addition to the titles of more important 
works. There is an analysis of the Peking Gazette^ for 
exarnnle, with a summary of all the notices relating to 
Formosa, Liu-kiu, and the Pescadores from 1872 to 1896. 
The bibliography is well up to date, including, as it does, 
the large book on the history, natural productions, and 
resources of tlie island by J W. Davidson, TJ.S. Consul for 
Formosa, published this year. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Campbell “ could not venture to make use of bis 
considerable collection of Chinese and Japanese books on 
Formosa on this occasion ; and it is to be hoped that 
another opportunity may occur after his return to his post 
in the Far East. 
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Tlie book is mainly a translation of old Dutch writers, 
extending over the period from 1624 to 1661, when Formosa 
was under the rule of Holland as one of their East Indian 
colonies. It is divided into three parts, as explained in the 
Preface — 

I^art I. General Description. 

Part II. Notices of Chuich Work. 

Part III. Chinese Conquest. 

The First Part consists of notes on Topography, Trade, 
and Religion, selected from the Oiid en Nteuw Oost Indion 
of Francois Valent}^, with the addition of the best account 
of the inhabitants which has come down to us from the 
Rev. George Candidius, the pioneer missionary of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in 1624. The opening sentence is 
interesting for the statement that “ this large island was 
called by the Chinese Tai Liu-khiu (that is, Great Lu-Chu, 
there being also a little Lu-Chu).’^ It is really described 
under that name in the Annals of the 8ui (a d. 581-618) 
and of the T^ang (618-906) dynasties, although the fact 
has been overlooked by many recent authorities, who date 
the Chinese knowledge of Formosa from the Ming dynasty 
early in the fifteenth century. In the Ming Annals it is 
recorded under the name of Kelung, its principal harbour 
on the north-east coast, where the modern Japanese capital 
of Taipei has been recently established. 

The Second Part, which is rather voluminous, presents 
a vivid picture of the controversies of the early Dutch 
divines, and of their somewhat arbitrary dealings with the 
native converts, who showed but litile devotion to the cause 
when the dreaded pirate Koxinga appeared upon the scene. 
It ends with the translation of a Sermon, a Formulary of 
Christianity, and Shorter and Larger Catechisms, all compiled 
by the Rev. R. Junius, during the years 1629-41, for the use 
of the native churches. The travels of John Struys, who 
visited Formosa in 1650, which were done out of Dutch by 
John Morrison, London, 1684, are quoted in this section, and 
his familiar stories of men who had tails among the natives 
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of the south country. One of these savages was burned at 
the stake for the murder of a missionary, “and vve saw' his 
tail, which was about a foot long, and all grown over with 
hair.*' M. Terrien de Lacopperie suggested in his Formosa 
Notes in our Journal (July, 1887, p. 455) that these tails 
were, perhaps, artificial appendages worn for ornament ; but 
Mr. Campbell relates here (p. 547) the case of a healthy- 
looking child some three years old, which was brought to 
him with a tail growing from the lower end of its spine. 
“ It was about two inches long, and had a curious wriggling 
motion, but whether automatic or in obedience to the will of 
the child, there was no means of knowing/* 

In the Third Part we have a vivid sketch of the adventurous 
career of Koxinga, and of the events which led up to his 
nine months* siege of Castle Zcelandia, and (‘iilminated 
in its surrender on February Ist, 1C62, translated from 
*/ Vemraerloosde Formosa of This sketch is strengthened 

h}'' a string of “authentic proofs** garnered from oflBcial 
minutes and other sources. The father of Koxinga was 
a Fukien trader, Ch^ng Chi-lung, who had dealings with 
the Dutch in Formosa and with the Portuguese at Macao, 
and was baptized by the latter with the name of Nicholas. 
He next went to Nagasaki, where he married a Japanese 
woman, and had a son born named Cheng Ch*eng-kung. 
After this son had succeeded his father in the command of the 
immense flotilla of war junks raised by him to oppose the 
invading Munchu Tartars, the Ming emperor bestowed upon 
him as a special honour his own royal surname of Chu, after 
which he always signed himself Koxin, the Portuguese form 
of Kuo-hsing, i e. “Imperial Surname,** and was known to 
others as Koxinga, which is the same with the honorific 
iJfJ {yeh) affixed. Formosa was finally annexed to China in 
the time of his grandson ChSng Ching-raai, who was com- 
pelled to surrender the island, and forced to come to the 
Manchu (^urt at Peking, where ho was given the title of 
Count in the twenty- second year of the Emperor Kang Ilsi, 
and 1688 of the Christian era. 

The above details are gathered from the Appendix, which 
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supplements the Dutch accounts by translations of the letters- 
of early Spanish and French Roman Catholic missionaries, 
quotations from the old China trade reports in the East 
India Compnm/s lifcord>^, and from other sources under the 
following headings : — 

A. The Spaniards expelled from Formosa in 1642. 

B. Early English Trade at Formosa. 

C. Visit of l^ere de IVIailla in 1715. 

1). Count Benyow sky’s Narrative of 1771. 

E. Explanatory Notes by the Author. 

The last section, in which the author’s notes are arranged 
in alpliabetic order, is not the least useful and interesting, 
but there is no space for further notice. The book is 
compiled in such a way as to be unavoidably discursive, so 
that the excellent Index with which it winds up is all the 
more welcome to the nader. 

S. W. B. 

The Dkvii.s and Evil Spirits ov Bauylonia. Vol. L 
By R. C. Thompson, M.A. (Luzac, 1903.) 

Under this alluring title Mr. Thompson has transliterated 
and translated a number of Assyrian texts in the British 
Museum relating to Babylonian and Assyrian demonology, 
liike some of the other recoids from the library of the great 
bibliophile Asurbauipal, they are based upon much older 
texts, and there is good reason to assume that they represent 
the exoicisins and spells employed in Babylonia at least as 
early as the thiid millenniuin b.c. That the texts will he 
welcomed by olhtTs than Assyriologists is certain, since it is 
well known that of the magical practices and super- 

stitions still in existence were familiar to the Babylonians of 
six thousand years ago, and without pretending to suggest 
that these owe their origin to Babylonia, it is admitted that 
the iht>ught of this land exercised considerable influence 
upon the surrounding peoples. 
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It is interesting to notice that many of these raagiVul 
texts are said to be written in Sumerian, and the evid^ce 
tends to show that the Babylonians were deeply indebted to 
the non-Semitic inhabitants of Mesopotamia for many of their 
supernatural beliefs. Mr. Thompson correctly observes that 
the Semitic Babylonian took over the Sumerian doctrines 
‘*in the belief that his teachers must necessarily understand 
the supernatural powers peculiar to their own country.’* It 
is the older inhabitants who have a better knowledge of the 
local spirits, and the newcomers, whether they be conquerors 
or traders, do not know the manner in which to approach or 
propitiate the local divinities. Similar examples of this 
phenomenon will occur to everyone,^ and one is led to infer 
from experience that those demons of Bab> Ionia a?e no 
other than the gods and divinities of the earliest dwellers. 
It is only exceptionally that the terms in use, even, admit 
of a satisfac.tory derivation (cf. p. xxiii). 

Of the exceptions, one of tlie most interesting is the 
Ekinimn, apparently the departed spirit (lit. ‘snatched 
away’). This was the soul of tlic dt‘ad person who was 
unable to enjoy rest because the customary offerings and 
libations had not been made. From the evidence it would 
appear that not only did tlie pA/Vy/w //-spirit haunt mankind ; it 
also passed a most comfortless and unhappy time, and relief 
could only bo obtained by exorcism. It will be remembered 
that in the recently published Code of Kammurabi, the man 
who was caught breaking into a house could be killed in the 
breach and buried (in it?), and the man who caused a brander 
to brand an indelible mark upon a slave was liable to be 
killed and buried iu his own house. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the punishment consisted, not so much in the 
infliction of the death-penalty — which is common enough in 
the Code — but imthe character of the burial. In other 
Words, the punishment seems to have extended beyond the 
grave and was calculated to affect the dead man’s spirit-life.^ 

J a few are cited by G L. Gomme, Ethnology in Eolhloro (iMdon, 

1892), pp. 42 sqq 

* Cf. the present writer's The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi, 
(A. & C. Black), p. 213. 
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Another interesting class of demons receives the names 
Lilltii^ and Anlni Ltli, in which, as Mr. Thompson reminds 
ns, we may recognise the familiar Lilith of the Old Testament. 
This demon is mentioned in Isaiah xxxiv, 14, which, curiously 
enough, he has quoted from the A.V. in preference to the 
ll.V. However, neither screech-owl (A.V.) nor night- 
monster (A.V. marg., R V.) are plausible renderings, and 
Mr. Thompson inclines to the suggestion that thp name in 
its original meaning is connected with InJity ‘ lasciviousness.* 
This, it is true, is in accordance with the very general belief 
that the demons have intercourse with mankind, but it would 
perhaps be more plausible to suppose that the term is a non- 
Semitic divine name. 

As might be expected, there arc many details and allusions 
in these texts to which analogies and parallels may be 
found, and Mr. Thompson has culled a few, chiefly from 
Syriac magic lore. Wo may add that the Mandaitic charms 
might be worthy of perusal, since, apart from Iranian 
elements, there are such distinct reminiscences of Babylonia 
as the Ekurra and I§tars whose names are invoked in 
exorcisms. It is interesting to find, too, that the raven and 
the hawk were credited by the Assyrians and Babylonians 
with the power of djspellifig demons The former, it is well 
known, is as unlucky in Palestine as in Arabia, and the fact 
that ill these texts it is called “ the bird that helpeth the 
gods** cuiiously reminds us, not only of the part the raven 
plays in the story of the Deluge, but also of the ravens of 
Odin and Flokki.^ 

In conclusion, we may note that Mr. Thompson has an 
important discussion of a text which had been regarded by 
Prof. Sayco and Dr. Pinches as a reference to the Garden of 
Eden as it was known among tiie Babylonians. Other Baby- 
lonian illustrations have been adduced,^ but none so apparently 
illuminating as tablet K (pp, 200-207). Here is mentioned 
the dark kiskuna that grew in Eridu, in an undefiled spot, 
whose brilliance was as shining lapis-lazuli; the place was like 

^ Encyclopedia Bibhca, col. 4018, n. 2. 

* Encyc. Bib., art. “Paradiae,^^ § 12. 
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a forest grove, none might enter therein, and it was at the 
confluence of two streams. It was the home of the couch, of 
the goddess Id, and within it dwelt Shamash and Tammuz. 
The kiskanu was gathered by certain gods and was used for 
magical purposes, and Mr. Thompson, in the course of 
a criticism of the incantation, points out that there are no 
good reasons for supposing that Eridu was as the Garden of 
Eden, since the presence of the rivers lias only a ceremonial 
meaning, and he cites texts where the water at the confluence 
of two streams has greater magical potency. As regards 
the other arguments by which the theory has been supported, 
he has some exceedingly plausible explanations at hand, and 
the impression left is that tablet K is very insecure evidence 
for the view adopted by Sayce and Pinches. The text does 
not, liowever, lose in interest on this account, and the story 
of the kiH'anu — with its half-lurking resemblance to the 
Golden Bough — still stamls in need of abetter interpretation 
than that which Mr. Thompson himself prefers (p. Ixiii).^ 

S. A. C. 

The lN?nJiEN(’E of Buddhism upon Islam. 

A Buddhismus hat&sa az Iszlamra. Beszed, tartot^i a M. Tud. 
Akademiu, 1903 Marezius Korosi Csoma iinnepen. 
Goldziher IgnAoz, B. Tag. Budapest. Kiadja a 
Magyar Tudoraanyos Akadernia, 1903. 

Professor Goldziher, of the University of Budapest, 
Uouorary Member of the Iloyal Asiatic Society, read an 
important essay before the Academy of Sciences of Hungary, 
at a special general meeting held on the 30th of March 
last in memory of their late distinguished member, Alexander 
Csoma de Koros. 

Professor Goldziher referred to the special merits of the 

great Tibetan scholar and to the circumstance under which 

• 

^ Ml. Thompson suggests that .some npecies ol Astragalus is meant. This is 
‘'Upported by the Synac kuKna^ on which see Low, No. J 70. One is irresistibly 
ol tlio supcistitions relating to mimical plants, and, as Jensen points out 
dn Bahylomer^ p. 219, n. 1), it was probably used as an oracle. 
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mmilar celebrations (t/ns being the second) would in future be 
hold in his niemory by the Academy. 

The subject, “ On the Influence of Buddhism upon Islam/* 
was welj chosen for the occasion. Famous Orientalists have 
often referred to it. But it has not hitherto been taken up 
in the thorough manner in which it was treated on this 
occasion. And we venture to express a hope that the 
paper may be used by the, author as a preliminary step 
towards a larger and fully elaborated work to appear at no 
distant date. 

Professor Goldziher begins by adducing the widely held 
opinion that the spiritual life of the furthest West has been 
mysteriou^y influenced by the intellectual elements prevalent 
in the East. These have, in an imperceptible manner, 
occupied an important place in the popular lore of European 
nations, even in the Apocrypha and in the hagiology of the 
West. flow retnarkable is the place in the history of 
literature occupied by the legend of Barhiaui and losaphat, 
reproducing Buddha’s life for Christian readers! And certain 
strange references conspicuous in the life of St. Thomas can 
be salisfuctorily explained only through the tenets of 
Buddhism. So also the history of Islam affords constant 
evidence ojt* the influence of those foreign ideas with which 
it was brouglit into contact during its progress. In the 
sphere of dogma Islam largely followed Greek philosophy ; 
the tendency of its ritual stood under the influence of the 
religion of Persia ; and its canonical law shows the spirit 
of Rome. The very starting-point of Islam’s existence as 
a State, namely, the Abbasid development of the idea of 
the Khalifat, shows the idea of kingship reigning in the 
circle of the Sassanidse, and every important influence from 
outside was a new clement in Islam’s further development. 

This receptivity to extraneous influences began to be felt 
before Islam’s worldwide conquests. It seems to have been 
latent in its very cradle. 

Everyone knows of the Jewish and Christian ideas and 
institutions out of which Islam arose. These were its 
starting - point, and were acknowledged by the founder 
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Umself as the fundamental principles from which Islam 
developed. The question is whether, at a later period’ of 
its progress, ideas obtained from Indian religion did not 
also become manifest. 

Previous tQ-ihe. tise of Islam-there flourished important 
commerce between Arabia an jLJpdiAt. Indian vessels paid 
frequent visits to the seas that washed the shores of Arabia. 
But it was not till the actual conquests of Islam that tho 
Arabs came into immediate contact with Indian genius. 
With the conquests of ^ the followers of Muhamraed their 
religion spread towards Central Asia, w^here Buddha's 
religion flourished. At the beginning of the third century a.h. 
♦Sarnanism was called al-Sumaniyeh in Arabic, meaning the 
faith of Samana or Sramana, ai^ JndiAa»4weetic. And when 
the Buddhist ritual, particularly the images of Buddha, 
became known, the new j^ord hiid d^ plural huladatnn^ ' 
meaning an idol, was received into the lexicography of the 
Arab language. It was not the ethics or the metaphysical 
speculation of Sanianiyoh which impressed the iloslims 
«o much as the idol - worship, abhorrent to tlic puritan 
monotheism of Islam. It is a remarkable fact that 
Alexander Polyhistor, 89-tjO years before Christ, calls the 
Baktrian priests 'Saixavatoi, 

Although the image- worship of the Buddhists was the 
chief characteristic ajiparerit to the commoner Moslirns, 
their philosophers became acquainted with at least certain 
principles of Buddha’s faith. Speaking of their philo- 
sophical system, the belief in metempsychosis is mentioned 
as the chief doctrine of Suraaniyeh, and occasionally there 
appeared isolated Moslira philosophers who believed in it. 
This dogma may have suggested to them the answer to 
the painful question : How can divine justice punish with 
heavy chastisements pious men ? The answer was : Because 
the soul of the righteous had inhabited, in a previous 
existence, the body of a sinful man. This is the Buddhist 
Karma. 

The progress of intellectual culture during the reign of 
the Abbasidm secured some treasures of Indian literature 
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to the Arabs, through whom they were carried to the far 
West. It is well known that some of the Indian tales were 
amalgamated with the ideas of Moslim society, took root in 
the popular faith, and were incorporated into the Arabian 
Nights.*' 

Fatalism raaj be taken as a character istic tenet of Islam, 
iSlectuig unmistakably the dogma ol ‘ Kismet.’ This faith 
was persistently held by the Hindus from ancient times, and 
the doctrine of metempsychosis is one of the corollaries of 
the idea of Fate. When Muhammedau peoples found that 
in the stories borrowed from Indian sources there lurked 
a belief agreeing with this tendency of their own, to 
fatalistic ideas, it was easy to adopt it and to gain thereby 
a Avelcorne colouring to Moslim’s dreary dogmas. The 
“Arabian Nights” are a rich treasury of fatalistic stories, 
and the expression that a man’s destiny is “written on his 
forehead” is evidently of Hindu origin. The correct Moslim 
speaks of a “book,” a “ well- guarded ” hook, in which his- 
fate is recorded. 

The gradual adoption of foreign ideas progressed hand in 
hand with the extension of the Khalifat towards the east. 
Particularly the reign of the Abbasidso created a settled 
centre of communication in Baghdad, a town now so insigni- 
ficunt, once so famous. Baghdad lay on the main road 
which led from China and India to Byzantium, and thence 
into the western and northern countries of Europe. 

Complete conquest of India was effected in the eleventh 
century a.d. by Mahmud of Ghazni. This afforded ample 
oppoituiiity to the Muhainmedan students of becoming fully 
acquainted with Indian philosophy. Buddhist pilgrims were 
doubtless frequent visitors on the borders of India and 
China: their distant wanderings are well known to history. 
Balkh, the metropolis of ancient Baktria, became renowned 
through flourishing dervish monasteries, whose inmates were 
able easily to study the practices of Buddhism. 

At Baghdad, around the Khalifa, there ruled a fanatical 
orthodoxy. This spirit naturally provoked reaction. Among 
the movements which caused, in the eighth and ninth 
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centuries, much anxiety to the ‘ true believers/ and against 
which they resorted to persecutions, was the newly risen* iliect 
of the applied generally to heretics, especially 

to the class interested in Buddhist philosophy an^ literature. 
Among the translations of the second century are found the 
“Bilauhar va Budasif and “ Kitab al-Bud,*’ by Ibii al- 
Mukaffa and Ab&n al-L&hiki. The zuhdf renunciation of 
the world, is the characteristic Moslim name attributed to 
the Zindiks. Quietism is not the spirit of the aggressive 
religion of Muhammed ; o n the contrary, the promise of 
sensual pleasure jj^ ca rried beyond t his woi ld into Paradise. 

At~that time there arose seveial paraencticTpOPtg: The 
most ancient among them was the mai tyred Salih ben 
‘Abd al-Kuddus, executed in 783 a.d., who spoke thus : — 

** How many pilgrims to Mekka have perished ? 

“ May God destroy Mekka and her buildings. 

“ May He' give no bi cad to her inhabitants and let her dead 
be burned.” 

But the boldest expressions of asceticism arc found in the 
works of Abu-1- Atahiya, a cotemporaiy of Harun al-Rashid, 
who suffered imprisonment before his death iiL, 82B-. 

His faith was based upon Indian legends. lie taught that : 
‘‘ If you desire to see the most noble of mankind, look at 
the King in beggar’s clothing; it is he whose sanctity is 
great among men.” Ilis son perished similarly. The 
“ Sincere Brothers,” notwithstanding their Nco-Platonism, 
always appeal to Indian moral lessons. Two centuries later 
appeared AbU-l-‘Ald al-Ma‘arri (died 1057) ; he belongs to 
the most independent thinkers of his age. lie boldly 
attacked the dog mas of Islam, mercilessly criticized the 
religious ’^utkoritiS^ " ah d C(mdem n ed the policy of the 
Government as unjust and tyrannical. 
intellect an d conscience as the true sources of 

Professor HaTgoliouth ^ and Mr.^^TleynoId A. Nicholson 
published certain parts of his works, but the most important 
communication on the subject is the essay by Alfred Kremer 


J.H.A.s. 1004. 


» Journal R.A.S., 1900 and 1902. 
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which appeared in the Transactions of the Vienna Academy, 
voL cxvii. ^Ma'arri lived as a vegetarian, abstained from all 
animal food, even f rom,, milk, and practised 

^celibacy. His ideas of salvation, centre according to 
Kretner, in the Nirvana. It is certain that these principles 
widely influenced Islam society at that time. No organised 
Buddhistic sect was formed, but such ideas worked power- 
fully ill the direction of a later movement, Sufism, 

The Sufi system saved the religion and science of Islam 
from rigid dogmatism. The religion of heart and mind 
stood in opposition to dry theological treatises. The Sufis 
endeavoured to approach the Heavenly by way of the 
emotions, and hoped to establish religious life, not by empty 
.formalities, but by getting near to the Ktcrnal. 

Such was the reaction against the prevailing conditions 
of Islam, which found relief against materialistic tendencies 
in asceticism. Hair-splitting dogmatism was replaced by 
contemplative mysticism. A pantheistic system became 
developed from excessive fanaticism. Starting from a mystic 
love of God, it arrived at the conviction that the knowledge 
of real existence is in God,^’ neither is there any life but 
in Qod.^' 

In the course of the second century, the Sufi sect 
established associations on principles difficult to harmonize 
with the faith as taught in the Moslim schools. Sufi 
principles passed beyond the walls of their schools into 
the public ear, and eflected considerable influence upon the 
orthodox faith. Sufism produced extensive literature in 
various languages ; its greatest poets were inspired to write 
mystic and allegorical works, and the social life of Islam 
was startled by the appearance of a strange personage — the 
Dervish. 

Sufisrn cannot be looked upon as a regularly organised 
sect within Islam. Its dogmas cannot be compiled into 
a regular system. It manifests itself in different shapes, ip 
different countries. We find divergent tendencies, according 
to the spirit of the teaching of distinguished theosophists, 
who were founders of different schools, the followers of 
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which may be compared to Christian monastic orders. The 
influence of different environments naturally affected ’*the 
development of Sufism. Here we find mysticism, there 
asceticism, the prevailing thought. In Syria wa,jfind the 
Cl ^istian , i n Ce ntral ±_a{a Indian prevailing . 

From the time when Sufism first attracted attention in 
the West, its affinity to Buddhism was evident ; some people 
called it Buddhism m^^ified by ■lalam. Sohopenhai^ey 
declared it to be entirely Indian in spirit and origin. But 
when we study its various historical conditions, its phases 
of development, its manifestations in widely separated 
regions from Syria to China, and especially since the 
knowledge of the most ancient literature has rendered it 
possible for us to understand the prominent points of Sufi 
character, we are convinced that previous to the Buddhist 
influences other forces had likewise their share in the 
antagonistic movement which arose in the midst of orthodox 
Islam. 

In Syria, where Sufism had the earliest organisation, 
Christianity exorcised great influence; — not indeed the 
ecclesiastical Christianity, but a certain movement in the 
Church, looked upon as irregular. Thus we may compare 
the Euchits-Messaliani — the praying monks — with those 
wandering dervishes who were addicted to the fatiguing lip 
service called the zih\ Their dogma was that prayer 
stands above every other religious function. They discarded 
all the goods of this world, going about begging and 
praying. This sect was started in Mesopotamia in the fourth 
^century a.h. ; it still existed in Syria five centuries later. 
The mode of life of these dervishes faithfully represents the 
manners of the Messaliani beggars, whose example had 
a decisive influence upon the Sufis of Syria. 

Christian influence is manifest in several passages from 
the New Testament which are found among the fundamental 
tenets of Sufism. To mention only two, viz. : Matthew vi, 
‘-^5-34, and Luke xii, 22-30. It was in Christian environ- 
ments that the Neo- Platonic systems exercised so important 
influence on the development of the ideas of Sufism. 
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Adalbert Merx showed that there was a Gnostic teacher in 
the Syrian Church, whose principles were of decisive effect 
upon Sufism. It was on such grounds, and they are very 
sound ones, that Mr. Reynold A. Nicholson, in his selected 
JPoems of Shainsi Tebriz, and Professo r Edward G. Browne^ 
In his History of Persian Literature, entirely reject any 
influence of Buddhism upon the development of Sufism, and 
attribute all its phenomena to Neo- Platonic principles 
and to the teaching of Gnostics. But those who advance 
such an opinion do not take into consideration that Neo- 
Platonism and the allied systems could scarcely reach 
those regions in the East which proved most receptive to 
the development of Hufism. And while Islam carried 
Sufism with it, it may have, and in fact did, supplement it 
in the course of its invasion of further eastern countries 
with new elements borrowed from the new surroundings. 
For instanc.e, in the account of an ancient type of Sufic 
asceticism , we find traces of tradition connected with 
Bu ddha h imself. Ibrahim ibn Edhem, who died^abemt 
776-8, an exalted patriarch of Sufism, was a renowned 
pattern of asceticism. The legend speaks of him as 
a prince of Balkli. On a certain occasion ho went out 
hunting and started a fox, when a mysterious voice warned 
him that God had not created him to persecute living 
beings. lie at once dismounted and changed garments with 
his father s shepherd. lie bestowed upon the servant his 
steed and everything he had by him, then withdrew into the 
desert to drag out his existence as a labourer, performing 
miracles and giving other proofs of his saintliness. 

There is another legend referring to Ibn Edhem’s con- 
version. One of his disciples asked him: “Who persuaded 
you, being a king’s son, to abandon this fleeting world and to 
take up that which endures for ever He answered : “I sat 
in the hall of my palace with courtiers around me. Looking 
out of the window I observed a beggar at the entrance of 
the palace, with a piece of dry bread in his hand, which he 
soaked in water and seasoned it with coarse salt ; he ate it, 
and drank water. Having thus, apparently, satisfied his 
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hunger, after saying his prayers, he went to sleep. God so 
willed that I should direct my thoughts toward that tidan. 
I ordered a servant to watch him without in the least inter- 
fering, and then let the man be brought to me. And so it 
happened. . When the beggar awoke he prayed again, and 
made ready to continue his journey. My servant induced 
him to come to me. 

^ The master of this palace desires to speak to you.' 
* In God’s name,’ answered the beggar, ‘ there is no power 
and strength but of God. Well ! I go.’ When he reached 
my presence and rested awhile, 1 put the following question 
to him : ‘ Were you hungry when 3 'ou ate the piece of 
bread ? and were you satisfied ? ’ ‘I was,’ answered the old 
man. ‘And afterwards, were you able to sleep without care 
or sorrow ?’ ‘Yes ! ’ was his reply, ‘I have rested thoroughly.' 
On hearing this 1 pondered and said : ‘How is it that I am 
not satisfied with what I see and hear ? What ought I to 
do in this world that I may obtain contentment as this 
beggar does?’ When evening came, I put off my splendid 
garments and put on hair clothing. I left the royal palace 
and took to a wandering life like this beggar did.” Then 
Ibrahim continued the wonderful story of his experiences. 

In reading this legend, we receive the impression that 
this story of a prince becoming an ascetic refers to the life- 
history of Buddha. Compare the legend o f al-Sabti. ±hp 
of Ilaruu the powerful Khalifa of Baghdad, who 

for similar reasons abandoned his splendid palace afid sur- 
roundings, renounced the world, earned his bread with hard 
manual labour, and ended his life in a poor hut. This legend 
was inserted in the “ Thousand and one Nights.” Npeldeke . 
v ery ^ h^ d_^rt riiA.it, .to baJEtliddlm^^ 

Home blibrahira’s sayings are in this respect suggestive. 
During his wanderings in the desert he met with a soldier, 
who asked Ibrahim to show him the way to a populous town. 
Ibrahim led him into a cemetery. “This is,” he said, “ the 
habitation of men.” The irritated soldier struck the Sufi 
on the hea)l, so that the wound bled. Ibrahim asked God’s 
blessing upon the man. The soldier, becoming aware df his 
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violence, begged Ibrahim’s forgiveness. The head which 
bleeds owing to your rage, I left behind in the royal palace 
of Balkh, when I saddled the steed of the world, following 
the love of pomp — that head I carry no more. A man is 
free when he gives up this world, even before he himself 
has left it.” ‘‘If your brother says, ‘Give me part of your 
substance,’ and you ask him, ‘How much ?’ then is your gift 
of no avail ; and if ho asks you to do him some service, and 
you inquire, ‘ Where do you wish me to go ? ’ you have 
rendered him no assistance. Shun the world as you shun 
a beast of prey.” Suph are the sayings attributed to the 
prince-beggar Ibrahim. lie believes the principle of the 
abandonment of the world, absolutely. 

This remarkable legend has an episode which states that 
the ascetic prince once encountered a young man whom he 
recognised to be his son. He was much affected, and his 
eyes were filled with tears ; the father’s feelings threatened 
to get the better of him, but he suppressed them. The 
legend puts into his mouth the following lines : — 

“ 0 God ! for the love of Thee, I ran away from mankind ; 

I made my children orphans, that I might see Thee ; 

And if Thou makest it a condition of Thy love to cut me 
in pieces, 

Yet I would turn to no one for help beside Thee.” 

He left his son, and departing had no other wish than this : 
that God would cleanse his son from all sin, and help him 
to fulfil His commandments. 

The essential character of these sentiments consists in the 
absolute renunciation of the world, the entire suppression of 
the ordinary human sentiments, the abandonment of power 
and enjoyment in order the better to attain to the only 
reality. 

Along with the ideal Buddhist asceticism, Sufis appro- 
priated some of its outward religious practices also. They, 
noticed rosaries in the hands of Buddhist ascetics. The use 
of these Tnstruments of devotion, based on the custom of 
Brahmin fanatics, was especially prevalent among the 
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Buddhists in the North, with whom Islam came in contact. 
The Sufi ascetics very soon adopted the practice, and appKed 
it to the formulas of their own creed. Ninety-nine is the 
canonical number of the names of God ; the Muhammedan 
rosary therefore consists ofiJ^SLheadjgi. early as the third, 
century of Islam we find positive proofs of the use of the 
rosary, particularly in the East, where Sufi assemblies were 
numerous. The Ulemas looked for a long time upon the use 
of the rosary as an innovation, contrary to the traditions of 
Muhammedanisra. The leaders of the religious communities 
in the East were dissatisfied when the practice was taken up 
by the people through the example of the Sufis, notwith- 
standing that it was helpful in repeating the devotional 
formulas during contemplation. It is characteristic, however, 
that when Abu-l-Kasim el-Junei d, one of the founders of 
Sufism, was seen with a rosary in his hand, being questioned 
how it came that a man of better class should use such an 
object, “ I shall not,” he answered, “ give up an instrument 
which helps me to come nearer to Allah.” Having learnt 
this mode of devotion frbm the Buddhist monks, it spread 
through the dervishes far and wide in Islam. But as late 
even as the ninth century it encountered opponents. Sujuti 
(died in 1 505) was obliged to write an apology in defence of 
use of the rosary against those who condemned it as 
a practice entirely foreign to Islam. 

Besides these legendary and practical indications we find 
an affinity between ISufism and the fundamental thoughts 
and the lessons of Buddhism. The tone of mind and the 
spiritual tendency of Sufism seem as if the Buddhistic way 
of thinking had been transferred into the frame of Islam 
and adapted to it. 

We do not wish to imply that Sufism had simply taken 
over and translated into the language of Islam the ancient 
Vedanta philos ophy, \\hicli the Buddhistic system has so 
sj^essFuI ly devdoped . For Sufism to become actually a 
sister of Buddhism it lacked as yet the central pivot. It 
was not able to concentrate its philosophy around the legend 
of a holy personality endowed with symbolic importance^ 
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like the Bodhisatva. The Sufi prophets did not learn 
Buddhist thoughts from written books. They did not 
translate the Tripitaka into Arabic or Persian. It was 
from life and by contact with the professors of it that they 
became acquainted with the philosophy based on Buddha's 
teaching. They saw the Buddhist monks before them, and 
found them to be men who were inclined to turn away from- 
the vanities of this world, and who found in the ascetic life 
a higher level of existence. The Sufis also retired into 
monasteries of their own and developed the ideal of begging 
monks. Now, that IJuddhist example had direct infliience 
on the formation of Sufic philosophy and practice, is 
confirmed by the following fact. 

In Central Asia, in the town of Balkh, sprang up the first 
Sufic society. There, before Islam's conquest, Buddhism 
flourished, and could show pious Moslems many examples 
in the pursuit of saintly life. We saw that Ibrahim ibn 
Edhem, whose legend was brought in apposition with the 
life-history of Buddha, was said to have been a prince of 
Balkh, This is a notable circumstance. 

Other facts of a similar kind have been collected by 
Alfred Kremer in his ** Gulturgeschichtliche Streifziige auf 
dem Gebiete des Islaras" (Vienna, 1873), a work that will 
always remain a pioneer study in the research of foreig n,. 
elem ents in Jslam . He points out that Buddhist philosophy 
considers as the mmmum bomm the extinction of indi- 
vidual rebirth and the release from pleasure and pain 
attainable in this life. In Sufi sm^ th e final is /tf ^. 
ann ihilation^ maln\ the extinction of individual life. 

It is well known' "thaTtlie explanations of the meaning of 
Nirvana differ. Various answers are given as to the 
question of the meaning, in this connection, of the phrase 
•annihilation.' There is an extensive literature upon the 
subject. Some declare that • Nirvana ' and * complete 
annihilation ' are identical, and ca nnot therefore.be attained 
whilftJiifiB jasts. On the other hand, Max Muller and others 
hold that it means perfect quietude of the mind, having no 
part in the joys and suSeriiigs of this transitory world, 
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when the knowledge of Ego ceases, when every wish and 
defeire, and ci aving, when even sensation of pleasure elid 
pain are extinguished. Now let us examine how the word 
/and is explained by the Sufis. ‘‘When the consciousness 
of Ego^'^and of all his belongings is absent,’’ “when an 
indiyiclual is liberated from dependence on means which are 
caj^ble of bringing him advantage or causing injury,” 
“when he has no aim, no will, but is entirely absorbed in 
the will of God.” 

From the last definition we notice that the idea of the 
Nirvana of the Sufis differs from the Buddhistic meaning 
in so far that it is combined with the conception of God, 
evidently in its pantheistic form. The Sufi does not sink 
into ‘nothingness,’ but into ‘omnipresence,’ into universal 
divinity. When that has happened the personal Ego is 
annihilated by absorption into the universal divinity. “The 
faiid,” so says a Sufi teacher, “is arrived at when you see 
nothing and know nothing but Allah, when you are con- 
vinced that nothing exists but HE, when you understand 
that you also are nothing but He, and sayest: ‘I am one 
with God ; there exists nothing but God.’ ” Within the 
circle of Islam the conception of fana can, in connection 
;with Pantheism, be understood as absorption into the 
universal deity. The individuality of man, the Ego, ceases 
to exist ; all individual existence becomes an illusion, 
a nonentity. According to the Sufis, the individual is not 
annihilated, but becomes one wdth God, a drop in the 
bottomless sea of Pantheism, having no independent 
existence. This is Nirvana as understood by 

Ho Jel&l ^-din Rumi says in the SetETteiw, “ Without 
any care and thought of advantage or detriment,” and with 
a characteristic word, this condition is called ‘istihl&k,’ the 
endeavour to attain nothingness, a complete absorption, 
when man’s existence is combined with the universe, when 
^either space nor time nor anj'' shape reveals its existence, 
according to the same Mystic poet : — 

am neither a Christian nor a Jew, nor fire-worshipper nor 
Muslim ; 
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I belong neither to the East nor West, nor t^Khe Sea net 
to the Earth ; 

Neither am I from the order of nature, nrjr from the 
revolving spheres, 

Neither from dust, nor from water, air, or fire ; 

I belong neither to the heavenly throne, nor to the atom 
of light, neither to an existence, nor to any life ; 

Neither to this world nor to any other world, neither tp 
Paradise nor to Hell. 

I am not a descendant of Adam or Eve, I have nothing 
to do with Eden pr Rizvan ; 

My place is in placelessnoss, my sign is the signlessness ; 

I have neither body nor soul, because I am from the body 
of my beloved. 

The dual existence I have thrown away, because both 
worlds I consider as one. 

I search after one, I know one, I see one, I call one ; 

Besides this I know that ‘ 0 it is He,’ ‘ I am He,’ I know 
nothing else.” 

lie in whom there is the perfect ahmice of separate 
personality, the submersion into absolute existence, who 
rises to the permanent reality of the soul, such a one has 
arrived at the stage of the fana, namely, to the stage of 
annihilation ; he becomes ^ alinsan al- Kamil/ the perfect 
man. Below this high degree there arc many intermediate 
steps, according to tlie position one has attained by discarding 
knowledge of individual existence. Buddhism possesses 
a rich terminology of the degrees of perfection. Tathagata 
is a perfect man, representing the highest degree, to which, 
according to the ideal of the system, Buddha himself had 
reached. His follow’’ers, who reach the lower steps, are the 
‘ Arhats.’ What is said of these has been mostly taken up 
by the Muhaminedan * veliks,' saints, who through ascetic 
practices have acquired power over nature’s elements.^ 
Professor Goldziher has discussed elsewhere the twenty 
kinds of miraculous power which Muhammedans attribute 
to their saints. 
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These conclusions resemble the imaginative power with 
wBich Indians invest those who attain the superior degrefeg 
of spiritual concentration. They likewise are supposed tc 
possess the power of self-multipiicalSon, of flying across the 
air, walking on the surface of the water, moving mountains, 
and to overruling several of the ordinary laws of nature. 
If Muhamraedans attribute similar powers to the Weliks’ 
and illustrate them by legends cited from the biographies of 
their own saints, they but imitate Indian exemplars, the 
original source, from which they have drawn them. 

The Sufi as well as the Buddhist Sramana does not 
attain the mmmum honum expressed by the ‘Fana^ or 

* Nirvana ' by the mere determination to reach that end. 
According to the Buddhist theory, there are eight parts of 
the road which lea<l to the final aim. The stations of this 
long journey are compared to that of the travelling pilgrim, 
the aim of the journey being one^s salvation by attaining 
Nirvana. It looks as if the Buddhist inspiration were word 
for word followed by the Sufis. According to their doctrine 
the perfection of fan a is preceded by the tarika which is 
reached by single stations on the road of the ‘raa‘rifat,' 
the knowledge. ^ The Sufi calls studying ‘suluk,’ travel. 
A|^l-al-tarika, akl-al-suluk, or al-salikuna, the pilgrims, are 
Sufi terms. In vulgar tongue every Sufi system is called 
'tarika,* in North Africa ‘ trika.* 

This can scarcely bo a fortuitous coincidence. According 
to what has gone before, wc cannot see how it can be con- 
tended that the 'statior»s on the road’ have not the same 
meaning in the two systems. 

One of the most important of the Sufi stations is that 
which is called ‘ Mur^kaba/ that is, meditation ; from the 
results of this depends the possibility of attaining the 
fanA.. The acquirement of this capacity and its permanency 
in one’s soul, is considered the most irriportant preparation 
fpr the annihilation of Ego and for the absolute union 
with 'Him.’ In the Buddhist faith, the station called 

* dhy^na ’ or ‘ samadhi ’ means the same. Its meaning 
according io a faithful translation is : ‘ absence of all idea of 
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individuality when Ego meditates meditation and the object 
of meditatibn are considered as being one. Oldenberg gives 
it an untranslatable name, ‘ Nichtirgendetwasheit.^ 

TJie Murdkaba of the Sufis thu s entir e ly agrees with the 
Buddhist S aTn6dhi , and the connected ideas also agree. 
According to the Sufis the best help towards the attainment 
of the fana is the * khalvat / that is, loneliness, complete 
separation from fellow-men. Those who do not adopt 
loneliness of life are required to submit to a periodical 
rule of meditation. Different orders of dervishes have 
different regulations. » The order of the Khalvatis requires 
from its members a yearly seclusion (chillch) of 40 days, 
accompanied by fasting. There are other orders like the 
‘ Dcmirdaslii ’ in Egypt, the rule of which is the * khalvat * 
for three days only, daring which time the dervishes are 
obliged to remain speechless. That time is entirely devoted 
to meditation. Ilcie the Sufis* idea corresponds to the 
Buddhist Viveka. 

As tiie victorious Islam in Egypt, in Syria, and in other 
places took up foreign traditions and in due course, under 
the process of transformation, made of ancient gods 
Muhauimedan saints ; in like manner it adopted traditions 
of Buddhism in countries from which that faith was dis- 
placed. Vambt5ry cites an interesting case from the 
historical work of Nurshakhi, In the time of that historian 
(about 944-!) 18) in Bukhara, a renowned seat of Buddhism 
( Bukb&r^ in Mong ol, mea ns BuddliisLi em ple or monaster y, 
and is probably the Indian word uhdra)^ a great fair of 
toys and carved work was held twice a year. On such 
occasions the turnover in toys amounted to 6,000 denars. 
Narshukhi was of opinion that this custom is but a remnant 
of former large fairs held there for the sale of Buddhist 
statuettes and carvings, for the manufacture of which 
Bukhara was celebrated. 

More characteristic, however, are those phenomena when 
sacred things belonging to the suppressed religion keep up 
an importance in the life of the victorious faith. When the 
power of Islam stepped into Buddhist inheritance, it' was 
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impossible to eradicate from the mind of the new believer 
^j4romage paid to certain places and objects ; the newcomer 
explained it in his own way. This transference was not the 
work of some hierarchical design ; but it was the involuntary 
outcome of the popular mind, and thus the Buddhist saints 
became the sain<^« of Igilnmn, This fact appears in the 
minutest details in the following manner. In Kandahar 
the followers of Buddha, rich in relics, regarded a waterpot 
of Buddha with religious devotion ; in due course this very 
waterpot was attributed to Muliammed. 

In the island of Ceylon a footprint of Buddha was an 
object of worship. The faithful of Islam attribute this very 
footprint to Ali, and nobody is disturbed by the fact that 
the reverend hero of Islam never put his foot on the soil of 
that island. Grcnard, the companion of Dutreuil de Rhins 
in his exploring journey through Turkestan, published 
a most interesting work on the results of his mission, in 
which he repeatedly mentions the fact that in East Turkestan, 
where the religion of Buddha was flourishing till the tenth 
century a.d., and was not finally expelled till three centuries 
later, a good many graves are now identified with the 
legendary heroes of the new religion. But these heroes are 
altogether imaginary personages; some of them are historical 
indeed, but they did not exist in that part of Asia. The 
renowned places arc but the ancient stupas transferred to 
Muliammedan proprietors. Thus the local heritage becoming 
vacant after the expulsion of Buddhism, a Muliammedan 
saint presented himself and took possession of it. The 
Muharamedaii saint and the religious locality took upon 
themselves the functions of the extinct Buddhist saint. 
The sacrificial gift presented by the faithful of to-day at the 
old shrine, bestows the same advantage and relief to the 
Moslim as had been formerly bestowed upon Buddha, to 
the worshippers of the then stupa. The saint of Islam, who 
is now being worshipped, is aptly called by Grenard uix 
avatar Musulman^de Buddha.’’ 

The tradition is imperishable, only its manifestation 
changes. 


T. Duka. 
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SyNODICON OrIENTALE OU ReCUEIL T)E SyNODES NESTORI^gg,, 

By J. B. Chabot. (Paris, 1902.) 

The industrious scholar to whpm students of Syriac 
literature and Aramaic epig^^p% a 5 :e so much indebted has 
now placed the former under another obligation by the 
edition and translation of some Syriac MSS. relating to the 
history of Nestorianism. For the study of the origin and 
development of Christianity in the East the chief sources 
are in Syriac. The Nestorian Church, condemned by the 
Greeks, grew up in, isolation and pursued its own paths; 
strong enough to stand by itself, it was able to resist 
persecution, and even sent out its missionaries upon prosely- 
tising journeys as far east as China. . The acts and decrees 
which were passed by the various Nestorian synods are 
often cited by Syrian writers, but manuscripts of complete 
collections are extremely rare, and it is very fortunate 
that those which have come to light should have been 
entrusted to so careful a scholar as M. Chabot. 

The text which M. Chabot has edited is based upon two 
MSS., one formerly in the Borgian Museum, but now in the 
Vatican, the other in the Bibliotheque Nationale. The work 
has been most conscientiously accomplished. The complete 
Syriac text has been printed in order that the translation 
may be controlled, but it is hardly necessary to say that it 
is only on the rarest occasions that it appears to be open to 
question. By the addition of numerous notes the value of 
the work has been greatly increased, and the careful indexes 
which are appended make the accumulation oJ material 
readily accessible. The whole forms one of the most note- 
worthy contributions to the history of the Eastern Church. 
In it we may trace the development and successive 
modifications of Nestorianism from the time when it was 
under the Greek Church ; for the chronology of the patriarchs 
of the East the acts furnish data of the most welcome kind ; 
and finally, the numerous lists of episcopal signatories will 
be of great assistance in the study of the internal history 
of this important branch. It is worth adding that these 
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documents not only throw light upon the teachings of the 
'Church, but they illustrate contemporary views upon less 
spiritual matters, such as intestacy, the status of slaves^ 
bigamy, divorce, etc. 

S. A. 0. 

Buddhist India. By T. W. Rhys Davids. (London, 1903.) 

It was once pointed out by an eminent Orientalist that 
the Jatakas constituted a rich treasure-trove for the lore 
of ancient India. And truly there is not one of his 
co-workers but will, on reading them, have felt with me 
the desideratum that this hoard should be duly exploited. 
There could be no more grateful or attractive work in the 
field of Indian antiquarianism than a “ Life in Ancient 
India ” based on the Jatakas, and amplified by citations 
from the rest of Buddhist literature, here and there too 
from Brahminic literature. Such a work would be a fitting 
complement to Zimmer’s “ Altindisches Leben on the 
Vedic age. But it would have a twofold advantage over 
that book. In view of the sources at its command, it could 
penetrate far deeper into the real life of the people. And 
with regard to dates its task would be far more clearly 
delimitated. The India to be depicted would be that which 
existed between the eighth and fifth pre-Christian centuries. 
So much too might be borrowed from the succeeding age 
to vivify and complete the picture. For Indian life is in 
a way strongly conservative, and anyone who has had 
opportunity of observing the being and doing of its 
inhabitants, even in the present, must be constantly reminded 
of scenes and descriptions occurring in its ancient literature. 
Finally, there is this advantage, that the pourtrayal of 
Buddhist India can adduce surviving monuments to make 
visible and tangible the scenes drawn from its literature. 

^ I myself began to make collectanea, in studying Buddhist 
literature, for such an ‘‘Altindisches Leben.” Pressure of 
other work has always thrust me aside from carrying on 
the task that so strongly drew me, but which called for years 
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of preparatory studies. Hence I may say that I welooined 
Hhys Davids’s book with peculiar pleasure, and am speciffily 
grateful to the author for his fine work. It depicts the 
India of ** the period of Buddhist ascendancy in broad 
well-marked touches, with the fresh and sane judgment of 
a man who draws from his own rich experience of the 
people and the land that he pourtrays. I could only wish 
that, in the section devoted to social economy, to life in 
town and country, he could have gone more fully and 
intimately into details, and brought the folk in their daily 
being and doing more vividly before us, showing them in 
their habits and customs, their pleasures, games and feasts, 
their intercourse in street and market, in field and forest, 
in house and home. What exquisite genre- pictures are 
contained in the Ja takas well worth bringing to the reader^s 
ken ! And what fine designs do they not offer for 
monographs on special episodes of ancient Indian life! 
A sketch on the chase, for example, would be certain to 
interest every lover of sport. Of such, too, is Hardy’s 
charming sketcli on tlic nainajja in the Album Kern.” 
Ue there started from materials published by Rhys Davids 
himself on the denotation and connotation of the term 
samajja, 

I need hardly point out that nothing of reproach or blame 
is imputed by thci foregoing reiuurks. Rhys Davids’s 
“ Buddhist India ” forms one volume in the series “ The 
Story of the Nations,” whereby a limited setting was 
imposed upon him fiom the outset. To treat the subject 
ill the way above indicated would of course have necessitated 
thrice as large a compass. But I would insist that it would 
be hard to find anyone better fitted for that more detailed 
pourtrayal of early Indian life than is Rhys Davids, who 
has both a comprehensive mastery of Buddhist literature 
and a first-hand knowledge of the country and the people. 

In the opening chapters the author gives a brief conspectus, 
of the political situation in India when Buddhism arose. 
Four kingdoms are chiefly conspicuous, of which Kosala 
was politicull}' the most influential, till superseded herein 
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by Magadha. Adjacent to these were patrician republics 
Hit’S that of the Malla clans and the Vajjian Federation, 
The time was not yet when the whole of Northern India 
was in the grasp of a sole monarch. Specially noteworthy 
is the fact, rightly insisted on by the author (pp, 31 foil,), 
that no knowledge of Southern India and Ceylon appears 
in the Buddhist canonical literature. This throws light on 
the relation in time of that canon to Sanskrit literature, 
e.g. to the Kamayana, in which the South plays an important 
part. But we may also infer that Aryans did not settle 
in Ceylon in the year of the Buddha’s death, as the native 
sources allege, but at a later date. There are, besides, 
important chronological objections to that view. 

Chapters iii-vi, The Village,” Social Grades,” “ In the 
Town,” and “Economic Conditions,” introduce us to the 
material civilization of Buddhist India. With a touch of 
surpassing skill a picture is hit off in bold features, giving 
the social and economic essentials. But it is just here at 
least that I should have welcomed a more detailed account, 
had it been possible to the author. About twice the space 
has, in chapters vii-xiii, been devoted to spiritual culture. 
Domestic life has, no doubt intentionally, not been touched 
on at all. 

Indian society is based on the village community. The 
Vedic times knew of none but village settlements. The 
Germanic settlement of the stead {Hofsiedelmig) was unknown 
in India. The plan of an Indian village and the relation of 
the individual paterfamilias to the community is attractively 
set forth (pp. 45 foil.). There was a markedly communistic 
vein in the constitution of the Indian village; and every 
community possessed no inconsiderable degree of autonomy. 
Its organization excluded great divergence in the economic 
circumstances of individual families, but secured to all 
independence and a certain degree of well-being. In such 
simple comfort of peasant status lived the great majority of 
the people of India. 

Later on our author has somewhat to say about social 
strata. Besides the four mnms he distinguishes the ' 
J.Il.A.6. 1904. 10 
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as well as the yet lower aboriginal races of Ca^^las 
and Pukkusas. And over against the aggregate of the flW' 
population stood the slaves. That there were no hard and 
fast lines dividing each mnna is rightly emphasized ; but so 
too is the fact that the four divisions certainly existed. The 
Buddhist age certainly knew nothing of the caste system as 
it later developed itself. 

The two following chapters treat of civic life and of trade 
and handicrafts. Descriptions are drawn from the texts, 
in so far as this is possible, of the plan of the town, of 
domestic buildings, public edifices, palaces, baths, monuments. 
Illustrations in every case are given from surviving works of 
antiquity. In the section on Economic Conditions, the author 
avails himself of Mrs. Rhys Davids’s important “Notes on 
Early Economic Conditions in Northern India (J.R. A.S., 
1901), with which readers of the Journal are acquainted. 
Enumeration and description of the various trades, which 
were in part organized in gilds, is followed by an account 
of commerce, intercommunication, and coinage. There were 
stamped coins of copper, but none of silver, and the existence 
of gold coins is uncertain. Finally, the cliief trade-routes 
are sketched, and such voyages, some of them beyond sight 
of land, as the Indians then ventured upon. 

I have spoken at length on these first chapters of 
Professor Rhys Davids^s book, because they possessed, for 
me at least, a quite special interest. Far less attention 
has as yet been given to the economic side of ancient 
Indian society than to literature and religion. But in the 
remaining sections as well a whole series of problems are 
discussed with scholarly disquisition and criticism, notably 
that on the introduction of writing in chapter vii, and that 
on the development of a North Indian ‘ high ^ diction and 
lingua franca. This last-named factor is no doubt justly 
connected with that political supremacy which had been 
won, in the Buddha’s time, by Kosala. The Kosala 
vernacular may be supposed to have furnished the basis for 
this dialect of culture and commerce. At the same time it 
may have taken on various idioms in different countries. 
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much as modern High German takes on a different local 
colouring in different states of the empire. It is with .this 
commercial dialect, and especially to the form it is assumed 
to have acquired in Hjjeni and Avanti, that Rhys Davids 
identifies Pali. Pali, according to him, is a Middle High 
Indian,, in contrast to the Old High Indian of the Vedic 
language (p. 153). 

In the chapter on the literature the author provides the 
reader, not with a mere enumeration of titles and contents, 
but with a well thought out characterization. I may 
especially point to the passage (pp. 182 foil.) where he 
discusses the epic forms of poetry occurring in the Buddhist 
canon. Here Rhys Davids touches on questions of far- 
reaching significance. We may take it from Windisch and 
Oldenberg that the oldest Indian Akhyiina was in mixed prose 
and verse. The direct utterances of the characters concerned 
were first rendered metrically. The prose narrative was 
handed on by tradition, but with occasional discrepancies, as 
was natural, as it was told by this and that narrator. We 
can only speak of an epic poem when the narrative portions 
have also been given metrical form. In the oldest epos, 
therefore, direct sayings occupy a large space, but tend to 
shrink in process of development as compared with the 
description of events. Now, Rhys Davids shows in an 
interesting way how all these preparatory stages in epic 
poetry are present in the Buddhist canonical literature. In 
the Thera- and Therl-gatha we have sayings in verse. The 
prose narrative, without which they are often unintelligible, 
is now preserved in the commentary. In other works we 
have both versified sayings and prose text contained in the 
canonical writings. And finally there are ballads where 
both sayings and narrative are put into verse, that is to say, 
there are the essential elements of epic poems. From these 
considerations Rhys Davids draws the significant conclusion 
that the ballad literature in the canonical books must be 
cider than the Mahabharata and the Ramaya^a. 

A special section (chapter xi) is devoted to the Jataka 
Book, in which the gradual evolution of the work is fully 
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and convincingly analyzed. The results are summed up on 
pp. 206-8. The verses of which the canonical Jataka al<JlIi$ 
consists are, I think, only memory-verses, by the help of 
which the narrator could mark the contents of the story. 

Chapters xii and xiii, again, on Religion Animism and 
“The Brahmin Position *’), contain much of general interest. 
For a knowledge of the popular beliefs of ancient India the 
Jatakas are of far greater value than the Brahmin literature. 
Here reign supreme, not the gods created by theological 
speculation and priestly fiction, but the spirits haunting 
plain and forest, air and water — Nagas, Garulas, and 
uncanny hosts of witches and wizards, of ghosts and demons. 

The three concluding chapters deal with the three great 
princes of the Buddhist age — Candagutta, Asoka, and 
Kanishka. The last pages are occupied with the problem of 
the decline of the Buddhist doctrine in India. Very justly 
does Rhys Davids reject the view that Buddhism was 
exterminated by violence, or its adherents persecuted. The 
overwhelming majority of scholars are herein unquestionably 
on his side. The causes of the downfall may be traced partly 
to certain alterations in the doctrine itself, partly to changes 
in the ‘intellectual standard’ of the Indian population. But 
these again, according to Rhys Davids's judgment, must bo 
taken in connection with the irruptions of alien races into 
India. The hordes of Scythian barbarians who overran the 
north-western districts assumed the Buddhist faith, but con- 
tributed at the same time to its gradual transformation, to 
its gradual decay. 

One word more as to the illustrations given in the book. 
It is good to note that they are by no means merely super- 
ficial adornments. The choice of them is so adapted as to 
give visible aid to the discussions in the text. Hence they 
afford a fitting embellishment to a book as artistic in feeling 
as it is able in thought. 


Mrlaiigefu 


Wilhelm Geiger. 
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JE.^Blochet. Le Messianisme dans l’h£t£rodoxie musul- 

MANB. 8vo; pp. xan(il92. (Paris: Maisonneuve, 190S.J 

This somewhat obscure title heads a treatise on Mahdism, 
the history of which the author endeavours to unfold. 
Tracing its origin, he comes to the conclusion that it is 
nearly in its entirety borrowed from notions rife in Persia 
prior to Islam. He is even more precise, and asserts that 
the Shiite Mahdism has its roots in Mazdakism and its 
prototype in the person of Bahrain Amavand. The move- 
ment, he says, is due to a reaction of the genie messianique 
iranien against the Semitic spirit, which was hostile to 
Messianic belief. 

Nearly forty years ago A. v. Kremer, in a work^ which 
seems to have remained unknown to the author, spoke of 
the old Asiatic notion of the incorporation of the deity, 
a notion which, as he points out, originated in India, 
whence it spread over Western Asia. In questions like 
this a cautious student always does well to avoid definite 
statements, unless they are supported by strong arguments. 
To individualize folklore ideas is hazardous. On the other 
hand, a catchword like genie messianique iranien is hardly a 
historical factor to operate with. Whence has the author 
his theory of the Semitic hostility to Messianic belief? 
lie should have given more than the bare assertion. 

We often find that certain notions run parallel in the 
minds of certain peoples, and there is no need to father 
one on the other immediately, even if on one side the 
borrowing of details can be proved. Various forms of 
Mahdism have undoubtedly fed on Mazdakism, but it does 
not follow that it was so from the very beginning. Mahdism 
was not oven a necessary result of Shiism. The origin of 
the latter was in the first instance of a political nature, and 
the religious schism was but a consequence. The author’s 
suggestion that the Muslims of the West (Damascus) 
considered the Alide party as strangers to Islam and almost 


^ ‘‘ Geschiclite der herrsclienden Ideen des Islam,*’ p. 9. 
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heterodox might be expressed differently, viz., that they 
were aware that the partisans of Ali rejected the Sunna^ 
because they considered Ali as the first lawful Khalifah in 
the place of Abu Bakr. The source of Mahdism is to be 
sought in the weakness of the Alide party. Messianism is, 
here as well as in Judaism, hope personified, but the hope 
of a suppressed minority. When Shiism arose the Jews in 
Moslim countries had long brought their Messianic hopes 
into a complete system which found expression in their 
prayers and various sayings.' Is it absolutely certain 
that the partisans of Ali were quite ignorant of these ? 
M. Blochet denies any influence exercised by Judaism on 
Islam. This question has been threshed out so frequently 
that there is no need to bring it up again here. He adduced 
no new arguments, and it would be interesting to hear what 
he has to say on the subject. 

Notwithstanding this, Arab authors inform us that the 
first person who is said to have attributed divine honours to 
Ali was Abd Alliih b. Sabii, a Jew from Yarnan. This man 
probably knew nothing of Mazdak, but it is almost certain 
that he was reared in Messianic belief. I am under the 
impression that, if he really used the words “Thou art 
God,'* he was much less serious than it sounds, and was 
probably only guilty of a play upon words. If we consider 
that, in the Qoran, Allah is styled Ah?/ (iv, 38 ; xlii, 51), it 
is probable that Abdallah employed such passages to show 
that the Klialifah shared one of the hundred Exalted Names. 
This was rather a harmless don mot for a man versed in 
the method of the Jewish Agada. Ali was naturally 
shocked, and banished him from his presence, but when 
his sympathisers, after his murder, recollected the word, 
they either saw a deeper meaning in it or at least made 
capital out of it. The truth is probably that Mahdism, as 
every great historical movement, was not brought about by 
one factor, but by many. Among these we must not forget 
human passion. The honesty of the leaders was frequently 


^ See Ibn Ilisham, pp. 2HG and 374. 
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questionable, whilst the majority of followers laboured not 
soT much for the regeneration of the faith as for plunder. 
The historian’s task cannot be successfully carried out if his 
view is too narrow, but he should equally guard against too 
great extension. 

11. Hirschfbld. 

Italo Pizzr, Dott. Prof. L’Islamismo, Manuali Hoeph. 

16mo; pp. viii and 406. (Milan.) 

The same, Litteratura Araba. pp. xi and 388. 

These two little books supplement each other in their 
endeavour to give the general reader instructive and 
attractive handbooks on the history of Islam and Arabic 
literature. We can say without hesitation that in both 
cases the author has done full justice to the subjects in 
hand. He is not only familiar with the sources, but he 
shows himself an independent scholar, in spite of the many 
excellent works we now possess on the questions concerned. 
The introductory chapters of both books, dealing with the 
historical, spiritual, and literary conditions of Arabia prior 
to Islam, are as interesting as replete with sound learning, 
and give the reader an excellent survey of that period. 
Not quite so satisfactory is the period of early Islam, since 
the author still adheres to some old but untenable views. 
Accordiiig to him Mohammed received this name when a 
child. The legend of the cleansing of the heart he considers 
to be based on Qor. xciv, 1-3, although these verses have 
quite a different meaning. lie looks upon the hermit 
Bahara as a historical person, and adopts, without 
criticism, Moslim tradition on the first awakening of Islam. 
Yet these traditions must be received with the utmost 
caution, as they are very badly authenticated. He also 
translates ‘Hijra’ with the time-honoured ‘flight,* 
although the actual flight from Mecca to Medina was but 
the terminating step in the real Hijra. Apart from such 
details the author’s representation of Islam is thoughtful 
and original. Its further development under the Califs an4 
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the' great schism are vividly depicted, and illustrated by 
abstracts from the best authors of the various periods. The 
reader thus receives a very fair idea of the influence Islam 
exercised on the Moslim intellect, and is invited to peruse 
the collateral book, which deals more broadly with the 
literature proper. Arab poets as well as writers in prose 
can vie in attractiveness with those of any other nation. 
To bring its treasures within reach of the educated of every 
country is no mean merit, if it were only for the sake of 
showing how much our own culture and study owe to those 
who wrote in the Arabian language. 

H. IIlRSCHFELD. 

Das Grorgische Volk, geschildert von Arthur Leist. 

[The Georgian People, described by Arthur Leist.] 

(Dresden: E. Pierson’s Verlug.) 

Up to the present time no work of a popular character, 
written in a language accessible to Western readers, has 
appeared on Georgia and the Georgians. The philology 
and ethnology of this country, which contains such a strange 
mixture of races, has been learnedly treated by Brosset, 
Erckert, Uslar, Radde, and others, but the general reader 
is not likely to betake himself to such sources. Some 
popular book has long been wanted to tell of the land, the 
people, and their literature. For such a task Herr Arthur 
Leist, who has long resided at Tiflis, has every qualification. 
He is well acquainted with the language of the Georgians, 
and has published a translation of their epic, “The Man 
in the Tiger’s Skin,” about which we shall have more to 
say anon. 

The scenery of this delightful country is of extraordinary 
beauty ; we have the vast Oaucasian range, the mountains 
Elbrouz and Kazbek, and the valleys with the richest 
vegetation. We cannot wonder that the Russian poets^ 
have drawn from it some of their noblest inspirations. 
Many of the most brilliant pages of Lermontov and Pushkiu 
have been inspired by it. Herr Leist does ample justice 
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to the attractions of this earthly paradise. The Georgians 
ar^ said to amount to about one million five hund«*ed 
thousand people. Their language is cognate with three 
others, Mingrelian, Lazi, and Suani, and with them alone. 
In many respects it resembles Basque, especially in the 
incorporating power of the verbs and the absence of cases 
in the nouns and adjectives, which are supplied by post- 
positions. It cannot, however, he classified with Basque, 
because no word in the two vocabularies is identical. We 
might rather say that both these languages exhibit an early 
stage in grammatical structure. The subject is too minute 
to be discussed in a short sketch like the present, and the 
reader unacquainted with the Russian language must be 
referred to the works (in German) of Erckert, who gives 
us also a fine ethnological map. Perhaps we might say 
that Herr Leist is hardly abreast of modern philology in 
his remarks on p. 25, Brosset, the learned Frenchman who 
devoted his whole life to the study of this intricate language, 
had only rudimentary ideas of comparative philology, or 
he would hardly have talked about Georgian being an Aryan 
language. We are able to gain some valuable information 
from the writings of such men as Professor N, Jlarr, of the 
University of St. Petersburg, and Professor Hugo Schuchardt, 
of the University of Gratz. 

The Georgian language, properly so called, has a very 
rich literature, which dates from the sixth century a.d. 
There is a version of the Gospels which is assigned to 
this century. In a very valuable chapter on the national 
literature Herr Leist describes its golden period in the 
twelfth centur 3 % when Rustaveli wrote his “Man in the 
Tiger’s Skin,’’ which is to this day the great delight and 
pride of the Georgian. The poem, which is in somewhat 
tedious quatrains, might have been written by a troubadour 
of the West. It is full of knightly deeds and the cultus of 
women. Some have thought that it was borrowed from 
Persian, a literature which has greatly influenced that of 
Georgia. The other influences have been that of Greece and 
Byzantium. At all events Rustaveli was the ornament of 
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the court of Tamara, the great queen of Georgia, when the 
country was in its prime. In fact, it was only completely 
independent in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. After 
this time its glories declined and it fell under the yoke of 
Persia. When the traveller Chardin saw it in the seven- 
teenth century it had lost all its grandeur and was a vassal 
state. The literature declined also. The most complete 
account of Georgian writers is to be found in the works 
of Professors Tsagareli and Khakhanov, who are both 
Georgians ; but their labours can only be approached through 
the medium of the Russian language. When Georgia was 
annexed to Russia in 1801 a revival of the literature took 
place. This literature no longer turned to the East, but to 
the West, and since that time many authors of considerable 
merit have appeared. In a previous work Ilerr Leist gave 
us translations into German of some of the lyric poetry, and 
he has again shown his skill in that direction in the present 
volume. His translations are musical and forcible ; he has 
the vigour of a Bodonstedt. Perhaps the two most con- 
siderable writers of the present lime are Princes Ilya 
Telia vchavadze and Akald Tsereteli. 


W. R. Morfill. 
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Note on Harsa-Cakita, Verse 18. 

I have read with great interest the papers of Mr.' Thomas 
in the October number of this Journal. Perhaps I may 
venture to publish this short note on the verse from the 
Harsa-Carita treated of by him on p. 830. 

The verse is — 

Acliiyarajakrtotsahairshrdayasthaih 8inrtair=api | 
jihviintah krsyaraanova na kavitve pravartate || ; 
and my literal translation would bo — 

Being drRwn inward as it were by Adhyaraja’s achieve- 
ments, which, remembered though they are, stay in 
my heart, my tongue does not move forward to 
poetry.” 

Adhyariija’s achievements are rernemheredy i.e., they are 
things of the past; they no longer exist, and could not 
•therefore have any effect on the poet's tongue ; they never- 
theless draw the tongue inward, because they stay in Bana's 
heart. — It may be noticed that the employment of the 
adjective Jirdayasthaih furnishes an instance of the poetical 
figure KCwyahhga. 

For the way in which Bilna here uses the word smrtay 
we may compare the following verse on p. 226 of the 
Jdtahamdid : — 

Krpana bata lokasya calatvavirasa sthitih | 

^ yad = iyam kauinudilaksmih smartavyaiva bhavisyati 1| 

“ Pitiable, alas ! is this worldly existence, void of charm 
on account of its perishableness ; for this moonlight 
festivity will become a thing only to he remembered.^* 
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Here it is at once clear that the words in italics are 
-equivalent to ' will certainly pass away/ And similarly; in 
Biina's verse, the words smrtair-apiy in my opinion, mean in 
efifect ‘past though they are/ Past though they are, the 
achievements stay in the heart, and are therefore able to 
draw the tongue inward. 

F. Kielhorn. 

Q of ting an. 

Noveynher 10^//, 1903. 


I am much obliged to Professor Kielhorn for his 
•explanation, which, though verbally almost identical with 
that suggested by me, differs in laying stress on smrtair 
as an idiomatic equivalent of ‘past,^ and also in laying an 
extra st ress on the second half of the compound hrdayasthaih. 
It cannot be questioned that the idiom is adequate to the 
explanation of the passage, though smrta is rather more 
curt than martavya. But may I suggest that it is itself 
in origin scholastic and psychological P When we read 
the phrases agdt smrtipathayu {IndiHche Sjyruche^ 7025), 
Hmaraympadanm gamita (id., 5939),^ so analogous to such 
expressions as klrtisem and the like, we may reasonably 
suspect that, as in the latter case we have an allusion to a 
definite doctrine, namely, the survival of fame to the end of 
a kalpa, so in the former the reference is of an erudite 
nature. Now we know for certain that memories are held 
to survive in the mind in the form of hamakdras. May we 
not therefore ask, where are theyp If we could suppose 
that the Hindus defined as ‘ outside the heart ’ those 
unconscious processes which modern psychologists place 
‘below the threshold,’ and that in the act of recollection 
those present themselves ‘ within the heart,’ we should 
have the doctrine required. I must confess that in the 
Upanishads, perhaps the most likely place, I have not met 
with such a view. But I do not despair of finding it^ 
perhaps, in one of the tracts on Synrtisamskdra. May 


^ Ap. B. aud R., s.v. smrti. 
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I point out that the passage quoted from the Prahodha- 
coM^odaya seems to retain its force ? 

Having alluded to the artificial character of Indian 
poetical allusions, we may be allowed to note that in the 
present case, as in many others, the artificiality does not go 
beyond the form of the expression. The common description 
of that which is in the heart drawing the tongue inwards 
and thus preventing utterance is a true and vivid analogy to 
our expression pf the heart being ‘ too full to speak.' 

F. W. Thomas. 


In the October number of’ the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Mr. F. W. Thomas submits two notes, in 
one of which he discusses the interpretation of the word apt 
in the verse he quotes from Edna's Harsa Charita. If the 
verse is translated in the way it is done in the note the 
meaning of the little word api does give some dijficulty. 
I think the correct translation is to render api by ' also ' 
or ‘ even,' as the commentator does it with the authority of 
Panini. Such an interpretation of the word ap% is not 
unusual. One more alteration I would suggest is not to 
translate the word as a verb, which it is not, but to 

take it as an adjective of This word 

is qualified by two adjectives and which show 

two different mental states of the author, and in consequence 
two different kinds of achievements of his hero. The first of 
these achievements are in his heart, meaning those of which 
he had personal experience, and the other are those which he 
remembered. In plain words, it may mean the present and 
the past achievements. The translation would run thus : 
“ By the achievements of Adhyaraja which are abiding in 
the heart and also which are remembered." The small 
word ' and ' need not create any further difiiculty. Api in 
this sense is often interpreted by ^ or . 

Mr. Thomas is again right in thinking that there is a 
reference to psychological doctrine, as is borne out by this 
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as well as by tbe verse he quotes from Prabodhachandrodaya. 
The definition of wrfl! which he quotes from is of One 

kind of knowledge only. The Naiyayakas divide knowledge 
into and The first is acquired by direct 

observation and the other is the result of impressions left on 
the mind, Bdna in this verse, and the author of Prabodha- 
chandrodaya in the other, take into consideration and illus- 
trate both these functions of the mind. 

References to the doctrines of different Darshanas and 
especially of the Vyaya become common in the poetical, 
dramatic, and fiction works of the latter half of the first 
decade of centuries of the Christian era. Bana often does 
it in his Kadambari. The* most f^rpical instance of such 
reference is in Mudrarakshasa of Vishakhadatta. 

ViSHVANATH P. VaIDYA. 
National Liberal Club, London^ 8. TF. 

November Ylth^ 190^1. 

With reference to the phrases svargam arddhatj-y para- 
lokam drddhay-, etc., quoted in our last number, p. 831, 
from the Edicts of Asoka, Mr. C. H. Tawney has called iny 
attention to the fact ihdA ]>araloga!isa drdhagd occurs several 
times in the Jaina An2)apdtikaiiutra ; see Professor Leuraann's 
edition, p. 67, and index. 

F. W. Thomas, 


Kalidasa and the Guptas. 

About the age of Kalidasa kindly permit me to add a few 
more notes to my last letter in the January number of 
your Journal, 1903. 

Dr. Grierson, whose interest in Kalidasa dates from the 
seventies (see J.A.S.B., 1876), has rightly drawn attention, 
to the bearing of the passage Jugopam = atmanam = 
atrasto’’ on the suggested connection of Kalidasa with the 
Imperial Guptas. 
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I now find, and I hasten to acknowledge it, that in the 
important reference to the Hunas in Raghuvaihiga, cantodv, 
I had already been anticipated by Professor K. B. Pathak, 
of the Deccan College (see the Introduction to his edition 
of the Meghadilta, p. 2, and his article “On the Date of 
Kalidasa,'^ J. Bo. R.A.S., vol. xix, pp. 35-43). 

In these articles Professor Pathak was inclined to place 
the poet in the first half of the sixth century or about 
A.D. 532-3 (Meghad. Intr., p. 8 ; J. Bo. R.A.S., p. 41). 
But after reading my letter, and after discussing the subject 
with me both personally and in writing, he writes thus in 
his last letter dated the IGth inst. : — 

“ I think j^oiir opinion that Kalidasa was a contemporary 
of the Guptas is correct, and the reasons which you give in 
support of your view are excellent.’’ 

Some points in my last letter require modification. 

The words “ dnTksa-valaya-bhumisu ” (vineyards) point to 
the Persians being in possession of Kandahar and probably 
lower Kabul, The grapes of Kandahar and Kabul were, 
and are, well known in India (cf. Am-i-Akbari, trans., i, 65). 

The words “ lagna-kunkuma-kesaraii ” (clung with saffron 
pollens) are decisive. Saffron ( Crocus sativa) is grown nowhere 
in India except in Kasmir, and in Kasrair only in Pampar 
and Paraspur (Aln-i- Akbari, trans., ii, 357, 364 ; Stein’s 
Anc. Geo. Kasmir, J.A.S.B., 1899, p. 122). 

There are two readings, in Raghu., iv, 67 : 

(1) Sindhu°, Sindhos^. 

(2) Vaiiiksu®, Vaihksna®, VamkQ°, Mamksii®. 

In the first reading, by the ‘ Sindhu ’ is meant not the 
main river, but the chief tributary of the Vitasta in KaiSmir!. 
This ‘ Sindhu ’ is considered nearly as sacred as the Ganges 
(cf. Rajatarahgini, i, 57, v, 97-8, Ifilamata; Stein, J.A.8.B., 
p. 108). Opposite its confluence with the Vitasta lies 
Paraspur, and about thirty miles off Pampar, the two places 
of saffron cultivation. \ 

The ‘Vaihksil^’^ of the second reading has not yet been 
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identified. Its name is found in the Mahabharata^ Sabba* 
parva, Adh. 50 (2), and in Burdwan ed., Anusasanapai/Va,. 
Adh. 165 ; and also in the Nagpur Stone Inscription of the* 
Malava Rulers, v.s. 1161 (Ep. Ind., ii, p. 188, verse 64), 
From the description this would appear to be in Ka^mir, 
the inscription distinctly referring to the * kuhkuma ' plants 
on its banks. Whether it is a lake, as the commentator 
Caritravarddharia explains it, or a river, as Professor Kielhorn 
translates it, there are not sufficient materials to distinguish. 
Anyhow, it is not a branch of the river Ganges, as defined 
in the dictionary of Sir M. Monier- Williams. 

The Ilunas became masters of Kasrnlr during the rule of 
Torarnana, if not earlier. The time of Toramana is put by 
Mr. V. A. Smith between A.n. 480 and 515 (J.A.S.B., 1894^ 
pp. 186-7), and by Dr. Hoernle between a.d. 490 and 615 
(Proc. A.S.B,, 1889, p. 229, and J.R.A.S., 1903, p. 570). 
As the Hunas were in Gandhara in a.d. 465-470 (Rapson's 
Coins, Art. 103, p. 28), and were at that time rapidly 
overrunning Persia and North-West India, the earlier date 
of Mr. Smith seems more probable. On Firu/Zs defeat and 
death in a.d. 484 (Noldeko, **Persla,^’ Encyc. Brit., p. 611) 
or A.D. 488 (Gibbon, ch. xl), the Hunas overran Persia, 
and gradually annexed its eastern pai't ; the knowledge 
of this w^ould not have been likely to reach India before 
A,D. 490. The time of Raghuvamsa, canto iv, can thus 
apparently be put in the last but one decade of the fifth 
'century a.d., or between a.d. 480 and 490. 

'^Some of the objections to this conclusion may as well 
be\ considered here. They are taken from the introduction 
to ^^andargikar^s edition of Raghuvamsa, ed. 1897. 

ThNe Hunas are, no doubt, mentioned in the great epics 
(Mahkharata, Adi-P., Adh. 176 ; Sabha-P., Adh. 32, 50, 
61 ; Btoma-P,, Adh. 9 ; Santi-P., Adh. 325), and this has 
been useM to make Kalidasa’s time earlier than the date 
of our ypresent text of these passages (p. 120). But 
interj^latory verses abound in the Mahabharata, and there 
is reason why the above verses should not be considered 
as such. Furthermore, as Professor Path x has observed. 
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a general allusion to the Hunas along with the Cinas, the 
Balhikas, and other frontier tribes is different froid the 
exact location of the Hunas in Kasmir. 

Vatsabhutti, who composed the Mandasor Inscription 
dated a.u, 472, is said to have borrowed three verses 
from Kalidasa, whom Nandargikar therefore places earlier 
(pp. 127-129). Of the three, the second can hardly be 
deemed similar, and therefore borrowed. The first and 
third look similar, but need not have been borrowed, as they 
refer to certain common similes which may have probably 
passed current in that age. Even if the alleged borrowing 
be admitted, it does not run counter to our conclusions. 
One was borrowed from Meghaduta and the other from 
Rtusaihhara, both being very early works of Kalidasa, and 
therefore preceding Raghuvaihsa by twenty or thirty years^ 
and thus earlier than a.d. 472. Kiilidasa was primarily 
of Avariti, and Mandasor is in that tract not far from the 
capital, TJjjayini ; and hence it would not take a long time 
for Kalidasa’s poems to influence Vatsabhutti. 

From a discussion of the laws about theft and inheritance 
mentioned in Kalidasa’s works, certain deductions are 
attempted to be made (pp. 129-137), but they seem forced 
and vague. 

In fact, a great poet is, as a rule, the product of a great 
age, an age in which knowledge has been accumulating, 
aud a brisk activity in literary culture has been going on, 
or the people’s heart has been deeply stirred by momentous 
events. It therefore stands to reason that RaghuvamiSa, “that 
perfect poem ” as Professor Kielhorn remarks, was composed 
more probably in the great Q upta period — the fifth century 
a.d. — than in the middle of the -sixth century, when the 
Gupta empire had been shattered and North and West 
India ravaged by the savage hordes of the White Huns. 

Monmohan Chakravakti. 

• Chinmra (Sughly), 

Sept. 2m, 1903. 


1904. 


U 
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Indian Records Series and Indian Texts Series/' 

« 

In June, 1900, the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society 
addressed the Government of India, pointing out the 
desirability of publishing a series of historical volumes for 
India, corresponding in some measure to the Rolls Series, 
the Historical MSS. Commission's reports, and other works 
of the same nature issued officially in this country. 

The suggestion was accepted by the Government, and 
arrangements have now been made for the publication, 
under the auspices of the Society, of two series, to be called 
respectively the “Indian Texts” and the “Indian Records” 
series, the latter consisting of selections, notes, or com- 
pilations from the records of the Indian Goveinraent or 
of the India Office ; and the former containing annotated 
editions or translations of works by Indian writers of 
importance for the history of India, besides indexes, mono- 
graphs, dictionaries of proper names, and other materials 
for historical research. The geneial intention is to issue two 
volumes annually in each series during the five years to which 
the arrangement has been restricted in the first instance. 

Professor Rhys Davids will act as Editor of the Texts 
series, while the Records series will be under the general 
supervision of Mr. A. N. Wollaston, of the India Office. 

The following works have already been arranged for, 
and will appear in due course : — 

Texts Series, 

(1) A collection of historical maps of India. 

(2) An historical index to names and subjects mentioned 

in Vedic texts. Ry Professor Macdonell. 

(3) An Arabic history of Gujarat. Edited and translated 

by Dr. E. Denison Ross. 

Records Series, 

(1) Papers relating to the capture of Calcutta by Siraj-ud- 

daula, and other events in Bengal, 1756-67. 

Edited by Mr. S. C. Hill. 

(2) A history of old Fort William in Bengal. Edited 

by Dr. C. R. Wilson. 
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A Eace of Fair Women. 

Persian and Arab travellers of the ninth century a.d. 
reported at Bussora that there dwelt in the kingdom of 
Thafek, on the west coast of India, a race of women very 
fair and beautiful, pleasant companions for a man. Le 
royaume de Thafec — oil les femmes ^taient blanches et plus 
belles que dans le roste de Tlnde. Massoudi rapporte que 
les femmes de Thafec n’etaient pas seulement les plus 
belles de Tlnde ; il dit qu’elles etaient cities dans les livres 
erotiques com me poss^dant des moyens particuliers de 
procurer du plaisir aux hommes, et que les marchands qui 
parcourent les mers orientales les achetaient d des prix 
exorbitants.” So says Eoinaud Relation des Voyages,'* 
p. xcvii-viii), and he discusses at some length who these 
women may have been. Ibn Batuta, an uxorious traveller, 
who took a wife in every port, made an unsuccessful inquiry 
for them. Thafek was a small kingdom bordering on the 
sea on the west coast of India. After you had sailed past 
the kingdom of the Balharas, you came to Jorz, and then to 
Thafek. Thafek must therefore have been somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Goa. Now when I was at Goa in 1878 
I heard precisely the same story. There existed not far off 
to the south-east a race of women noted for their fairness 
and their beauty, the descendants of a Portuguese convent 
of dissolute nuns, who had established a community of Free 
Love, and were ruled by an abbess. Two of the ship's 
company went a journey into the interior in search of them, 
but returned as unsuccessful as Ibn Batuta. Here, then, we 
have the old legend, surviving in the old locality, but with 
a slightly altered dress. Local legends do not die ; they 
live for ever. But what was the origin of this legend P 
Had it anything to do with Nair polyandry P And whence 
the tradition of a white race P A race of mountaineers in 
E^aschibya (Mysore?) was called white, and the Japanese 
Were considered fair. 


-Vof?. llfk, 1903. 


J. Kennedy. 
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Dr. Hoernle’s article on Some Problems of Ancient 
Indian History. 

In this Journal, 1903, pp. 545 to 570, Dr. Hoernle has 
given us his views on some problems of ancient Indian 
history. And he has solved one of those problems, to his 
own satisfaction, by attributing certain coins to the legendary 
king Vikramaditya of Ujjain, whom he has assumed to be 
identical with a certain real king Vishnu vardhana-YaiSo- 
dharman who, as we know from epigraphic sources, was 
reigning over the Malava country in A.D. 532-33. 

In respect of the appellations of this last-mentioned king 
Vishnu vardhana-YcTsodharman, Dr. Iloernle has said in a 
footnote on page 550 : — Both names are given to him 
“ in the Mandasor inscription. Pace Dr. Fleet {Corpm Imci\ 
Ind»y iii, 155, note 5), the identity is explicitly affirmed by 
“the Sanskrit phrase sa era narddhipati\ ^ this very same 
“sovereign.’*’ But, why pace Dr. Fleet”? 

I published the Mandasor inscription in (question in the 
Indian Antiquary y vol. xv, 1886, p. 222, and in my Gupta 
Inscriptions, vol. iii. of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
1888, No. 35, p. 150. At the same tiiiio I published two 
other records from Mandasor, or rather one entire inscription 
with part of it preserved in duplicate (lA, xv, pp. 253, 257, 
and GI, No. 33, p. 142, and No. 34, p. 149). This latter record 
gives only the name Yasodharman. And, partly for that 
reason, partly for another reason stated by me (lA, x v, p. 226, 
note 33, and QI, p. 155, note 5), I then found a mention of 
two separate and distinct rulers in the names Yasodharman 
and Vishnu vardhana which in the record No. 35 stand in two 
separate verses. But I did not assert the point in any vehement 
fashion ; I had, in fact, not even any possible reason for 
doing so, inasmuch as 1 was bringing to notice newly 
discovered records which had not formed the subject of any 
previous discussion at all. • 

In some remarks published in JASB, Ixvii, 1888, Part i, 
Proceedings for August, p. 181 f., Dr. Hoernle made the 
mistake of treating the name presented in the Mandasor 
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records as optionally either YajSodharman or Yasovarman, 
andf preferentially as Ya^ovarraan, in spite of a distfnct 
warning given by me in editing the records (lA, xv, p. 265, 
note 6, and GI, p. 145, note 2). And, in doing so, he made 
a mistake the influence of which distinctly underlies his 
proposal, advanced in his article on some problems of ancient 
Indian history, to attribute to Vishnuvardh'ana-Yasodharman 
certain coins which present the diflFerent name Ya;§ovarman. 
On that same occasion. Dr. Iloernle accounted for the 
double appellation by saying that “Yasovarman” changed 
his name to Vishnuvardhana on “ conquering the countries 
“ around liim and thus founding an empire and a family, — 
‘‘ possibly of no long duration.*' Subsequently, Dr. Hoernle 
assorted more definitely the identity of Yaf^^odharman with 
Vishnuva-rdhana, but did not repeat the use of the erroneous 
name Yasovarman (JASB, Iviii, 1889, Part i, p. 95 f., and 
note t on p. 96). And consequently, in making some 
comments on what he then said, it did not occur to me to 
notice tlie erroneous name Yasovarman ; but, on the point of 
the identihcatioii of Yasodharman with Vishnuvardhana, while 
remarking that 1 had no special reasons to urge against it, 
I did say that tlie question demands further consideration, 
before Dr. Ilocrnle's proposal can be accepted" (lA, xix, 
1890, p. 227). Here, again, I did not combat Dr. Hoernle's 
view in any vehement fashion. And my hesitation to accept 
it outright was simply natural ; anyone who, having a 
knowledge of the various subsidiary matters involved, but not 
glanced at by Dr. Hoernle, will read thoughtfully what he 
has written in his article on some problems of ancient Indian 
history, and will note the assumptions, unsupported by facts, 
which run through it, will recognise at once that a con- 
siderable amount of hesitation about accepting his views of 
early Indian history is unavoidable. 

I do not recall any occasion on which I have exhibited 
ajiy controversial hostility against views propounded by 
Dr. Hoernle, either on the above-mentioned point or on 
any other. And, as regards the particular point, at least 
seven years ago I actually adopted the identification which 
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he is still asserting in opposition to me ; in giving a short 
notice of the Miilava country in my Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts, I said: — “And in A.I). 532-33 it was a part of 
“ the dotuinions of a king of Northern India named Vishnu- 
“ vardhana-Yasodharman, who overthrew Mihirakula, and 
of whom we have records at Mandasor {Gazetteer of 
the Bombay Presidency, VoL i, Part ii, 1896, p. 312). Why, 
then, has Dr. lloernle in his article now under reference 
made use of the peculiar expression ^fmee Dr. Fleet ” ? 

It is out of the question to attempt a general review of 
Dr. Hoerale’s article indicated above. We should have to take 
it piecemeal, and explain one by one in detail the fallacies 
which underlie all the more important parts of it. But 
a remark may be made. The best proposal that has been 
advanced for the identification of the legendary VikranuTditya, 
is that propounded in 1900 by Dr. Bhandarkar ; namely, that 
the original of him is to be found in the Early Gupta king 
Vikiamaditya-Chaiidragupta II., for whom we have dates 
ranging from A.D. 401 to 413 or 414 (JBBRAS, xx, p. 398): 
and it was foreshadowed in 1888 by me, but with a hesitation 
between Chandragupta II. and his grandfather (Ql, In trod, 
p. 37, note 2 ; and see, later, Dyn. Kan. Didrs., p. 579 f.). 
And a question may bo asked. Whence has Dr. lloernle 
obtained the territorial name “ Kangudeca ’’ which he has used 
on pp. 546, 5 17 ; and what country exactly does he intend 
by it ? Ke would seem to have in view a country the real 
name of which was Kohgu. But the Kohgu country lay on 
the south of Mysore. And the elephant-emblem belonged 
to the great Western Ganga princes of Mysore. And, 
though it is no doubt a fact that the plundering of the 
Kushtrakuta capital Manyakheta-Malkhod was effected, in 
A.D. 972-73, not by the Pararaara king Munja of Miilava as 
was at first thought, but by his father Slyuka-Harsha, still 
it is quite certain that neither Harsh a nor Munja nor any 
member of that dynasty extended his conquests to the 
Kongu country, far to the south from Miilkhed, and beyond 
the territories of the Western Gaiiga princes, who, on the 
overthrow of the Riishtrakutas, became independent, and, 
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until their territories were gradually absorbed by the 
CKalukyas of Kalyani, remained powerful enough to with- 
stand any other invasion from the north. It was certainly 
not by means of an acquisition of the Kohgu country, that 
the elephant came to appear on any coins attributable to 
Slyaka-IIarsha of Malava. 

J. F. Fleet. 

On the True Reading of the word 'Irmas.' 

There is a word which was coined by Akbar to signify 
gifts to his officers, and which, so far as I know, only 
occurs in the works of Abiil Fazl and BadayunL Abul 
Fazl uses it four times, twice in the Ain and twice in the 
Akbariiama. The two passages in the Akbarnama are both 
in voL iii. Bib. Ind. ed., and on p. 458, four lines from 
foot, and p. 459, eight lines from top. In both these places 
the word is printed dztids. In the Ain it occurs in 

Bib. Ind. ed., vol. i, p. 187, six lines from foot, and at 
p. 19cJ, top lino. In both these places it is printed 
arnds, but in the errata it has been altered, doubtless under 
Mr. Blochmann's direction, to irmds or armds. In 

Badayilni it occurs once only, viz., at vol. ii, p. 202, eight 
lines from foot. Bib. Ind. ed., as innds or armds. 

In his translation of the Ain, pp. 250 and 258, Mr. Blochmann 
has transliterated the word as trmds or armds, and in a note 
to p. 250 he regards it as an Arabic word, and as the 
inf. iv or as the plural of rams, a ' grave.' This explanation 
has been adopted by Mr. Lowe, p. 205 of his translation of 
Badayuni. 

I submit, with all respect for Mr. Blochmann's great 
learning and his unrivalled knowledge of Akbar and hia 
times, that the word is not Arabic, but Sanskrit or IIind:|, 
and that the original reading in the Ain is correct, the 
^word being arnds or armds, i.e. ^enemy-destroying.' This 
is, I think, apparent from the explanation given by 
Badayuni, who says, in the passage above referred to, that 
the word means zaadl-i-dushman, 'destruction 
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of enemies/ This is exactly expressed by the word arnds, 
and not at all by ir/mg or armds, i.e, 'graves/ Akbar tiid 
not know Arabic and disliked everything connected with 
Arabia, and so he was not likely to use an Arabic word. 
(See Blochmann’s Ain, 195, 198, and 206.) On the other 
hand, he was fond of using and coining Hindi words, 
and Abill Fad gives several instances of his changing 
Persian into Hindi terms. See Blochmann, id., p. 90, and 
bis note 4, where he remarks that the passage shows 
Akbar’s predilection for Hindi terms. Moreover, it is clear 
from the Bib. Ind. ed. and from India Office MSS., etc., 
that tlie word has an n in it and not an m. The Bib. Ind. 
ed. of Badayuni, unfortunately, is not of much authority, 
and therefore weight cannot be given to its reading, mnds. 

For these reasons I suggest that the word should in 
future bo read Apparently, arnds or arndi^a does 

not occur in Sanskrit or Hindi dictionaries, but it is a quite 
permissible compound. Akbar seems to have used it to 
mean gifts in money or in kind, and Gladwin translates 
it by the word 'donation.' In the Ain, Blochmann, 250, 
we are told that Akbar used to give liorscs to his Ahadis 
as presents or as part of their pay, that is, he gave them 
horses at half-price, the half \'v Inch was not demanded back 
being called arudfi. So also Fath-ullah f^hirazi suggests, 
in the Akharniima, iii, 458, that the collectors of revenue 
should get half of their a})ids (salary .P) by assignment 
(tanj^udh). Piobably the use of the term originated in 
the fact that the horses, or other articles presented by 
Akhar, were military spoil, c.g., the fruits of the conquest 
of Gujrat. Or he may have meant that the horses, etc, 
helped his servants to destroy the enemy. 

It only remains to notice that the translation b}" Mr. Lowe, 
p. 205, is defective. It was the surplus and not " which 
was a very good thing" that was made over to the Amirs 
as arndfi, and it was Akbar and not the Amirs who invented 
or used the term. 

H. Beveridge. 

October 24^//, 1906. 
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Aisglo-Turkish Expedition against the ChVe Arabs 
• OF THE Shat el Arab. 

I should be much obliged for any information as to an 
Anglo-Turkish expedition against the Cha'b Arabs about the 
year 1767, or as to where such information could be obtained. 

In the Cha‘b tribal MS. it says: ‘^1180 occurred the 
siege by Mohamed Kakliiah and Mr. Zabeida the Frangi, 
6th Rabia'-el-Awal.’^ 

In Dean Vincent’s IsToarchus ” it says: ‘‘He (Sheikh 
Salmiin) was afterwards involved in a quarrel with the 
English on account of two considerable vessels which he 
had taken.” 

A note to this in the second edition by Sir II. Jones says ; 
“The Dawrack stream was injured by the Chab Sheikh 
when he was besieged in the year 1767 (I believe) by the 
combined forces of the Turks and English.” 

According to the Arabs, the expedition was a failure, and 
the European Abu Tawq died, and his grave exists at 
Felahiah in Daurakistan, Persian Arabia, as also the remains 
of his earthworks. He was called Abu Tawq because ho 
fought with a gold ring round his neck. 

W. McDouall. 

Bklhorongh, Tunbridge Welh. 

Nor. 2167, 1606. 

The Lai Dialeih’. 

In the Ldi dialect of the Chin tribes living in the hills 
on the Burma-Manipur frontier, there is a curious use of 
the personal pronouns that seems worthy of record in our 
Journal. 

The Lai is absolutely monosyllabic, all relations being 
expressed by position, by composition, or, most generally, 
by prefixes and sufiixes. ,, 

Each personal pronoun has a full and an abbreviated 
form ; they arc — 

khm {ka or A:’) = I. 

nangma {na or «’) = thou or you. 

amma {an or a) = he, she, or it. 
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Now every finite verb must invariably have prefixed to it 
an abbreviated form of that personal pronoun which is of *the 
same person as its subject, no matter whether the subject 
itself is or is not otherwise expressed. If the subject is 
a noun, then the noun comes early in the sentence; but 
prefixed to the verb near the end must be the abbreviated 
form of the third personal pronoun. If the subject is 
a pronoun, then the longer form of that pronoun may come 
early in the sentence or may be omitted altogether; but 
in either case the abbreviated form of the pronoun must be 
prefixed to the verb near the end. 

Thus it ii right to say : — 

Nangma %e da rC du ^ 

You what you wautV , 

> ^Wliat do >ou want? 

Ze da rC dxi 

What you want? 

Kcma shi V du 

I medicine 1 want j 

^ = I want medicine. 

Shi du I 

Medicine 1 want J 

Shi Boi-pa shi a pek lai j = The doctor will give 
Medicine master medicine lie give will ) (you) medicine. 

Amma shi a pek lax \ 

He medicine ho give Avill I 

> = lie will give ( — ) medicine. 

Shi a pek lai ^ » V ; 

Medicine he give will J 

But each of the following forms would be incorrect : — 

Nangma ze da du ^ 

Zv da nangma du ^ 

KCma Bill du, 

Shi kcma du. 


Shi Boi-pa bM pek lai. 

Amma ehiplk lai. 

Shi amma pek lai. 
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The abbreviated form of the personal pronoun is thus 
seen to be as essentially a part of the Lai finite verb as the 
‘ personal endings * are of Sanskrit or Latin verbs. 

H. H. Tilbe. 


Inscriptions from Sistan. 

I send by this mail two photographs which may interest 
the Society ; one is of some tablets that are deposited in the 
Ziarai, or shrine of the 44 Pirs of Zahidan (Chihil-o-chahar 
Pir-i-Zahidan). The inscriptions on the tablets are very 
clear, and refer to Fakirs who lived in past ages. I at 
one time thought that perhaps the inscriptions might have 
rerorciicc to the Maliks of Sistan, but I was disappointed. 
There are several of these tabhd-s at the Ziarat, only two 
of which have been photographed. 

Tlie shrine is situated within the limits of the ancient 
town of Zahidan, destroyed by Taimur in the month of 
Shuwal, 785 n. It is surrounded by ruins of houses and 
heaps of debris, in which lie the skeletons of an innumerable 
multitude of human beings, victims of the general slaughter 
decreed by the conqueror. 

The other photograph is of the ruined minaret known, 
from the modern hamlet of Kasarnabad which is close to 
it, as the Mil-i-kasamabiid. The minaret is beautifully 
constructed of baked bricks, set in the cement which the 
Persians call siiriij or sarunj. It is 75 feet in height now, 
and stands on a square plinth, each side of which is 18 feet 
square. Tlie diameter of the minaret is therefore 18 feet. 
The ruins of a staircase exist within the shaft. The 
inscriptions and ornamentation of the minaret can be clearly 
seen in the picture. The plinth is 1 foot above the ground 
around. 

No other ruin of the same nature exists in the country. 
And there can have only been one minaret, for if another 
had stood close by it, and had fallen down, the tumulus 
raised by its debris would have been a conspicuous landmark 
for miles around. Small ruins of walls and buildings exist 
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in the immediate vicinity of the minaret, and these are 
probably the remains of some religious foundation that 
sprang up around the minaret. Judging from its position 
and the fact of its being a solitar}^ building, I am disposed 
to think it might have boon erected to commemorate a 
victory, cither over the ancient inhabitants by the first 
conquerors, or a subsoquent victory over the Khawiirij, of 
whom Sistan was full in the early days of the Caliphate. 
If the former, it does not follow that the minaret was raised 
then. The site of the battlefield was known, and the 
commemorative shaft raised subsequently. Perhaps some of 
the members of the Society could give an opinion, from 
the architectural details, as to the probable period when it 
was built. The ancient capital of Sistan in Sassanian times 
lies about ten miles to the north-east of this minaret, and 
this spot where the latter is built may have been the actual 
battlefield where the MarzubJn was defeated by the first 
Muhammadan conquerors of Sistan in the first century a.h. 
The plain around this minaret is strewn with dt'bris of bricks 
and potsherds, and about two miles in a southerly direction 
from this building is situated the ruined city of Zilhidan. 
This year, while acting as the ('’hief Survey Officer of the 
Seistan boundary Commission, T have been able to visit 
and make notes of many ancient sites. 

1 have mapped the ancient capital of the country ; and 
thus I believe I have located the site of the town of Zaranj. 
Here also there are the remains of a minaret, of which only 
about ?10 feet exist above the mounds of de'bris that surround 
it. This portion is, in plan, an octagon, each side being 
about 10 f('et at the lowest ])art. About 30 feet from the 
present ground-level there are traces of a balcony having 
run round the building, and above this there rose the 
circular shaft of the minaret, of which only 2 or 3 feet are 
at present existing. I hope by tlie time I leave India 
that I shall have had an opportunity of visiting every site 
where cities and towns have existed in this country in past 
centuries. 

I discovered the remains of a bridge with brick-arched 
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waterways. This also was beautifully built of baked brick 
and* sariij. This bridge is mentioned as having existed* at 
a very early period in the history of this country. It 
appears in one or two itineraries, and this affords a most 
excellent starting-point, by means of which other old sites 
can be clearly identified and accurately placed. 

From an archooological standpoint a great deal of good 
work has thus been done — irrespective of the main object 
of the mission, of course. 

In conclusion, I must ask you to pardon what is rather 
an untidy letter, but I am writing in camp, with the 
celebrated “ wind of 120 days ** giving us a specimen of 
what it can do when it is really bent on work ! and it makes 
letter- writing a rather difficult matter at the best. 

This Winter the Hamun of the Helmand was quite dry, 
and we watched it fill : a very interesting experience it was. 

G. P. Tatf. 

Karachi y India, 

Mr. A. G. Ellis, of the British Museum, has been kind 
enough to send the following note on these inscriptions : — 

Smaller iNscRimoN on Foundation Stone. 

[sic] ^ 

JjUn uXUl' 

d ^ JU:* 

‘‘This glorious mosque was built by His Majesty al-Malik 
al-‘Adil Shams al-IIaqq wa’l-Dunya wa’l-Din Malik 
‘All (God perpetuate his reign) in the months of the 
year [a.h.] 847£a.d. 1443-4].'' 

For a notice of Malik Shams al-Din ‘All, see the History 
of Sistan, entitled Ihya al-Muluk, by Shah Husain b. 
Ghiyas al-Dln (British Museum MS., Or. 2779, fol. 56). ■ 
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Larger iNscRiprroir on a Tombstokb. 

Epitaph of Ghiyas al-Dia Shaikh Muhammad, dated 
A.H. 850 [a.b. 1446-7]. 

The lower band of inscription round the minaret of 
Kasimabad would seem to record the name of the ruler who 
built it, for the titles (al-Malik 

al-Mu'ayyad al-Mansur al-Muzatfar) are distinctly legible on 
the photograph. 

Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam. — According to the Academy 
and Liferafnre of the 11th November, no fewer than twenty 
now editions of this popular poem had been issued within 
the preceding three months. Among these may be included 
a highly meritorious translation into French verse of the 
well-known English quatrains which has just been added 
to our library. Very different from the able rendering 
by M. Nicolas, this is not a mere exposition of a Persian 
text for the benefit of those who cannot appreciate the 
linguistic beauties of the original : it is also an attempt 
to reproduce Omar in his nativ(‘ dress, following as closely 
as possible the rliyme and style of liis accomplished English 
exponent. It is difficult to determine whether most to admire 
the elegance and appropriateness of the whole version of 
M. Fernand Henri, or the skill with which his edition of 
the poems has been treated, both as regards appreciation of 
Fitzgerald and his own evident mastery of the English 
tongue and ideas. 

Diiammapala. — The British Museum has acquired a good 
MS. in Burmese character, dated 1764, of this author's 
commentary on the Cariya Pi taka. 
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(October, November, December, 1903.) 


I. General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

November \Qthy 1903. — Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

The Rev. Grahame Bailey, 

Mr. C. N- Seddon, 

The Rev. W. Fyfo, 

Syed M. Sheriff, 

Mr. M, T. Been, 

Mr. H. B, Rae, 

Mr. Lin Chin Tsong, 

Mr. S. P. Aiyar, 

The Rev. John Bowen, 

Sheykh Hasan Tawfiq, and 
Mr. E. A. Seaton 

had been elected members of the Society. 

Professor Browne read a paper on the study of Arabic in 
Egypt and England, illustrated by a phonograph and by 
the recitation of an Arabic poem by Sheykh Hasan Tawfiq. 
A discussion followed, in which Professor Margoliouth, 
Dr. Gaster, and Professor Ilagopian took part. 

December 8th, 1903. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

Mr. N. E. F. Corbett and 
Thakur Joonjar Singh 
had been elected members of the Society. 
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Professor Rliys Davids read a paper entitled ‘‘ A Point in? 
Historical Geography.” A discussion followed, in which 
Dr. Fleet and Mr. Sewell took part. 


II. Additions to the Library. 

Presented hy the Mmee Gidmet, 

Moret (A.). Le Rituel du Quite divin journalier en 
Egypte. (Rib. d’Etudes.) 8vo. Paris, 1902. 

Kern (H ). Ilistoire du Bouddhismc. Vol. ii. 8vo. 

Paris, 1903. 

Moret (A.). Du Caractere Religieux de la Royaut6 
Pharaonique. 8vo. Paris, 1902. 

Melanges Anualcs du Musee Guimet. 4to. Paris, 1903. 

Presented hy the Delegates of the Oxford Press. 

Cooke (Rev. G.). Text-book of North Semitic Inscriptions, 
Moabite, Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaic, Nabatsean, 
Palmyrene, Jewish. 8vo. Oxford, 1903. 

Presented by the SociH^ Fiuno-Ougrienne. 

Wichmann (Y.). Die Tschuwassischen Lehnworter in den 
Perniischen Sprachen. 8vo. Helsingfors, 1903. 

Presented hy the Hakluyt Society, 

Beazley (C. Raymoud). Texts and Versions of John de 
Plano Carpiui and William de Rubruquis. (Hakluyt 
Society.) 8vo. London, 1903. 

Presented by the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences. 

Wiener (S.j. Ribliographie der Osten-Haggadah. 4to. 

St. Petersburg, 1902. 

Bendall(C.). Qikshasamuccaya. Pt.iv. (Bib. Buddhica, i.) 
8vo. St, Petersburg, 1902. 

Finot (L.). Riistrapalapariprccha. (Bib. Buddhica, ii.) 
8 VO. St. Petersburg, 1901*. 

Speyer (J. S.). Avadanacataka, Pt. i. (Bib. Buddhica, 

hi.) 8vo. St. Petersburg, 1902. 
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Presented hy the Publishers. 

Brooks (E. W.). The Sixth Book of the Select lJett©r8^ 
of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac Version 
of Athanasius of Nisibis. Vol. ii (Translation), pt. 1. 
8vo. London^ 1903. 

Vandenhoff (B.). Exegesis Psalmorum imprimis Messiani- 
corum apud Syros Nestorianos. 8vo. Rheine, 1899. 

Blochet (E.). Le Messianisme dans I'll^terodoxie Musul- 
mane. 8vo. Paris, 1903. 

Oman (J. 0.). The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India. 
8vo. London, 1903; 

Teloni (B.). Litteratura Assira. 8vo. Milano, 1903. 

Schiaparelli (O.). L’Astronomia nell’ Antico Testamento. 
8vo. Milano, 1903. 

Pizzi (1.). Litteratura Araba. 8vo. Milano, 

Islaraismo. 8vo. Milano, 

Ward (G. E ). The Bride’s Mirror. A tale of domestic 
life in Dehli forty years ago by Shamsululuma Maulavi 
Nazir Ahmad. 8vo. London, 1903. 

Campbell (Rev. W.), Formosa under the Dutch. 8vo. 

London, 1903. 

Davids (T. W. Rhys). Buddhist India. 8vo. Xom/o//, 1903. 

Keith (A. B.). Catalogue of the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
MSS. in the Indian Institute, Oxford. 8vo. 

Oxford, 1903. 

Boer (T. J. de). History of Philosophy in Islam, translated 
by E. R. Jones. 8vo. London, 1903. 

Presented by Major J, S, Kmg, 

D’Alwis (J.). Attanagalli-Vansa, or the History of the 
Temple of Attanagalla, translated from the Pali with 
notes and annotations. 8vo. Colombo, 1866. 

Presented by the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 

• 

Harvard Oriental Series. Raja - 9 ekhara’s Karpura* 
Mailjarl, critically edited in the Oiiginal Prakrit, with 
a glossarial index and an essay on the life and 

J.R.A.s. 1904. 12 
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writings of the poet, by Sten Konow, and translated 
into English, with notes, by C. R. Lanman. 8vo. 

Cambridgey Mass»y 1901. 

Presented by the Zemindar of Sangammlsa. 

Vadivolu (A.). The Aristocracy of Southern India, 
8 VO. MadraSy 1903. 

Presented by Major-Oeneral Sir F. Goldsmid. 

Henri (F.). Les Rubaiyat d’Omar Khayyam, le poete- 
astronoine de la Perse. 8vo. Parky 1903. 

Bombay Asiatic Society. 

Modi (J. J.). Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur 
Meherjee Rilna. Two papers, 8vo. Bombayy 1903. 

Presented by the Authors. 

Ball (J. Dyer). Cantonese made easy. Vocabulary. Second 
edition. 8vo. Hong Kong, 1892. 

How to speak Cantonese. Fifty Conversations in 

Cantonese Colloquial. Second edition. 8vo. 

Hong Kongy 1902. 

Nadkarni Rao Bahadur (G. N.). Journal of a Visit to 
Europe in 1890. 8vo. Bombayy 1903. 

Bbagavad (R, R.). A course of eight Lectures on the 
Sanskrit Language, 8vo. Bombayy 1903. 

Licbich (B,). Das Datum Caiidragomin’s und Kalidasa’s. 
Pamphlet. 8vo. BreslaUy 1903. 

Euting (J.). Notice sur im papyrus Egypto-Arameen 
dc la Bib. Imp. de Strasbourg. Pamphlet. 4to, 

Parky 1903. 

Landberg (M. le Comte de). Etudes sur les dialectes de 
r Arabic Meridionalo. Vol. i : lladramout. 8vo. 

LeidCy 1901. 

Hirschfeld (Dr. IL). Jewish Conception of the Universe 
in the Middle Ages. Pamphlet. 8vo. LondoUy 1903.^ 

The Arabic Portion of the Cairo Genizah at 

Cambridge. Pamphlet. 8vo. London, 1903. 

Ainslie (D.). John of Damascus. 8vo. London, 
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Davids (T. W. Rhys). Buddhism. New edition. 8vo. 

Zowrfow, J903. 

Tilak (B. G.). The Arctic Home in the Vedas. 8vo. 

Bombay, 1903. 

Simon (R.). Die Notationen des Somanatha. Pamphlet. 
8vo. Munchen, 1903. 

Presented by the India Office. 

Strachey (Sir John). India, its Administration and 
Progress. 8vo. London, 1903. 

Benares Sanskrit College. List of Sanskrit, Jaina, and 
Hindi MSS. purchased during 1897-1901. 8vo. 

Allahabad, 1902. 

Oertel (F. 0.). Report on the Restoration of Ancient 
Monuments at Anuradhapura, Ceylon. Fol. 

Colombo, 1903, 

Swynnerton (Rev. C.). Romantic Tales from the Paiijab. 

8vo. Westminster, 1903. 

Sandberg (G.) and Heyde (A, W.). Tibetan -English 
Dictionary. 4to. Calcutta, 1902. 

Tawney (0. H.) and Thomas (F. W.). Catalogue of two 
Collections of Sanskrit MSS. preserved in the India 
OflSce Librarj''. 8vo. London, 1903. 

Duthie (J. F.). Flora of the Upper Gangetic Plain. 

Post 8vo. Calcutta, 1903. 

Rice (L.). Epigraphia Carnalica. Vol. xi. 4to. 

Bangalore, 1903. 

Presented by the Ecole des langiics orientales rivantes. 

El-Bokhari. Les Traductions Islamiques, traduites de 
FArabe avec Notes et Index par 0. Houdas et 
W. Marcais. Tome i. 8vo. Paris, 1903. 

Rambaud (J. B.). La langue Wolof. 8vo. Paris, 1903. 
Vinson (J.). Manuel de la langue Tamoule. 8vo. 

Paris, 1903. 

Derenbourg (H.). Les Manuscrits Arabes de rEscurial. 
Tome ii, fasc. 1. Roy. 8vo. Paris, 1903. 
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Purchased. 

Naradlya Dharmasastra, translated by J. Jolly. 8vo. 

London^ 1876. 

Blumhardt (J. F.). Vocabulary of Words in the Text of 
the Charitaball of Isvarachandra Vidyasagara. 8vo. 

London^ 1883. 

Wheeler (S.). The Ameer Abdur Rahman. 8vo. 

London^ 1895. 

Hopkins (E. W.). The Great Epic of India : its Character 
and Origin. 8vo. New Yorh^ 1901. 

Platts (J. T.). Grammar of the Persian Language. 
Pt. i : Accidence. 8vo. London, 1894. 



For facility of refewm this Appendix will be puhlk hed with 
each forthcoming number of the Journal. 


TRANSLITERATION 


OF THE 

SANSKEIT, AEABIC, 

AM) ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Oriental Congress of 1894; and, in a 
Eesolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “ that the very great benefit of ft uniform system ’* 
may be gradually obtained. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


^ .... 
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.... 0 

^ . . . 

. / 1 
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. . h 
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.... au 
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. th 

^ . . 

. . hh 
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n 

.'. . . k 
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^ . . 
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.... kh 

^ . . . 

. dh 
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• • y 
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^ . . 
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I 

p 

1 
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^ • • 

1 

. , d' 

ii 


. . s 
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^ . 

. . dh ; 

^ . . 

• • J 

% ... . 

i 


.... j 


. . n 1 

^ . . 

. . 5 

X . .. . 

e 

/ 


.... jh 

TI . . 


1 . . 

. . h 

n — 

ai 

A 

r'X 

.... Pi 

i XR . . 

. . } 

35 . . 
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(Afiusvdj'a) . . 
(Anundsika) . . 
: (Visdrga) ... 
X (Jikvdmuliya) 

( Upadhmdniya) 


m 

fh 

h 

h 

h 


^ {Avagr 
Udatta 
Svarita 
Anuddtta 


aha) .... 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


at beginning of word omit ; 

cJ . . . . 

/• 

V I- 


elsewhere 

• • 

. - 1 - or ^ 

J . . . . 

i 
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Diphthongs. 
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\ 
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c 
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-- .... 
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.... r 
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...../ 

y' • ♦ • ■ 
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1 
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iJ 

.... V 
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Addition A I, Lktteks. 


pEiibiAN, Hindi, 
AND Pakshtu. 

V • • • • P 

^ . c ov ch 
) . z or 

^ . • . . ^ 


Tuilkibll ONLY 


Hindi and 
PakshtD. 


CS when pro- 
nounced as 
(J ... . k 

Cjr . _ n 


(JLj or ^ . f 

K 

J or ^ . . d 
j ovj. . . r 


Pakhhtu only. 


J • • • ? 

ly • • • 




PALI TEXT SOCIETY. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

M. iSMILE SENABT, de I’Institut. 

Phofessor FAUSBOLL. Professor ESTLIN CARPENTEE. 

Managing Chairman— 11. W. RHYS DAVIDS, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
(With power to add woikers to theii number.) 

Mon. See. and Tteas. for Professor Lanman, Harvard College, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Mon. See. and Treae. for Ceylon — E. R. Gooneratne, Esq., Atapattu Muda- 
liyar, Galle. 

This Society has boon started in order to render accessible to 
students the rich stores of the earliest Buddhist literature now 
lying unedited and practically unused in the various MSS. 
scattered tliroughont the Uiiiver.sity and otlier Public Libraries 
of Europe. 

The historical importance of these Texts can scarcely be 
exaggerated, either in respect of their value for the history of 
folk-lore, or of religion, or of language. It is already certain 
that they were all put into their present form within a very 
limited period, probably extending to less than a century and a 
half (about b.c. 400-250). For that period they have preserved 
for us a record, quite uncontaminated by filtration through any 
European mind, of the every-day beliefs and customs of a people 
nearly related to ourselves, just as they were passing through the 
first stages of civilization. They are our best authorities for the 
early history of that interesting system of religion so nearly 
ajlied to some of the latest speculations among ourselves, and 
which has influenced so powerfully, and for so long a time, so 
great a portion of the human race — the system of religion which 
we now call Buddhism. The sacred books of the early Budd-^ 
hista have preserved to us the sole record of the only religious 
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PdW Text Society, 


movement in the world’s history which bears any close resem- 
blance to early Christianity. In the history of speech they contain 
unimpeachable evidence of a stage in language midway between 
the Vedic Sanskrit and the various modern forms of speech ii 
India. In the history of Indian literature there is nothing older 
than these works, excepting only the Yedic writings; and all the 
later classical Sanskrit literature has been profoundly influenced 
by the intellectual struggle of which they afford the only direct 
evidence. It is not, therefore, too niuoli to say that the publi- 
cation of this unique literature will be no less important for the 
study of history — whether anthropological, philological, literary, or 
religious—tlmn the publication of the Vedas has already been. 

The whole will occupy about niue or ten thousand pages 8vo. 
Of these 7,200 pagt‘s have ali-eady appeared. The accession of 
about fifty new luerabers would make it possible to issue 1,000 
pages every year. 

The Subscription to the Society is only One Guinea a 
year, or Five Guineas for six years, payable in advance. Each 
subscriber receives, post free, the publications of the Society, 
which cost a good deal more than a guinea to produce. 

It is lioped that persons wlio arc desirous to aid the publication 
of these important historical texts, but who do not themselves 
read Pali, will give Donations to be spread if necessary over a 
term of years. Nearly £400 has already been thus given to the 
Society by public -spirited friends of historical research. 


Siihscriytions for 1904 are due^ and it is earnestly requested 
that subscribers will send in their payments witlmit putting the Chairman 
to the expense and trouble of personally asking for them. All who can 
conveniently do so should send the Five G%iineas for six yearSy to 
their oicn benefit and that of the Society also. 

The Society keeps no books, and its publications cannot in any 
case be sent to subscribers who have not already paid their sub- 
scriptions for the year. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders should he made payable to the *^PdU 
Text Society P (Ad^ss: 22, Alhmarle Street, London, TT.) 
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LONDON: 

THE BOYAL .^ATIC SOCIETY, 
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OMENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 


SEW SEEIES. 

Thk following works of this series arc now for sale at tlie 
rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, 
London, W. Price lOs*. a volume, except vols. 9, 10. 

I, 2. Part I (Vols. I and II) of tlie Persian historian Mir 
Khwflnd’s ' Rauza t-us-Safu,' or ‘Grarden of Jhirity,' translated 
by Mr. K. Rehatsek, and containing the Moslem Version of 
our Bible stories, and tlie lives of the prophets from Adam 
to Jesus, and other historical matter. 1801 and 1892. 

'1, 4. Part T1 (Vols. I and II) of the above, containing 
a full and detailed life of Muhammad the Apostle, with an 
append! s: about liis wives, concubirus, children, secretaries, 
servants, etc. 1898. 

o. Part il (Vol. Til) of the above, containing the lives 
of Abu Bakr, 'Umar, IJthman, and 'All, the immediate 
successors of Muhammad. 1894. 

(). The Kathii Kosa, a collection of Jain stories, translated 
from Sanscrit Manuscripts by C. IJ. Tawnoy, M.A. 1895. 

7. Ridding (Miss 0. M.). Bana’s Kadambarl. 1896. 

8. CowKLL (Professor M. B ) and Mr. Thomas (of Trinity 
Uolleg<', Oanibridge). Bilna’s Harsa Carita. 3 897. 

9. 10. Stking \ss (Dr. F.). The last twenty-four Makiimats 
of Abu iMuhammacl al Kasim al Hariri, forming Vol. II; 
Chenery^s translation of the first twenty-four Mukamats sold 
with it as Vol. I. 1898. Price los. a volume. 

I I . Gastkr (Dr. M.). The Chronicles of Jei ahmeel, or the 
ILibrew Bible llistorialc. A collei^tion of Jewish legends 
and traditions translated from the Hebrew. 1899. 

12. Davids (Mis. Rhys). A Buddhist manual of psycho- 
logical ethics of the fourth century n.c., being a translation 
of the Dhaninui Sangani from the Abhidhamma Pi taka of 
the Buddhist (kiiion. 1900. 

18. Bkvekidgk (Mrs. 11.). Life and Memoirs of Gulbadan 
Begum, aunt of Akbar the Great, tianslated from the Persian. 
1902. With illustrations. 

In preparation — 

• 14. Watters (T.). Yuan Chwang’s Travels. {Nearly 
ready . ) 

15. Davids (Professor Rhys). The Katha Vatthu. 

16. Ross (Principal E. D.). History of the Seljul^fi. 



OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, 

T.ETPZTG, 

ORIENTAL BOOKSELLER, ' 

Official Agent to the India Office. Agent for the sale of the Indian 
Government Publications, the Publications of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, etc., etc. 


Mil. Otto Ha uh a show it z is able to suj^ply, at the shortest uotice and mosif 
favourable terms, all Oriental books and periodicals, and begs to solicit the 
orders of Oriental scholars. He has a largo stock of new and second-hand 
Oriental books. (Catalogues and a quarterly list (entitled „ SScriitt ubet ncue 
<ln»«ibunfteii '*) are issued regularly and sent gratis on application. Copies of 
the following catalogues are still to be had 

Cntalogac 2,58. IRANIAN, CAUCASIAN, FINNISH, AND TURKISH-TATAR 
LANGUAGES. 1448 JVok. 

Catalogue 259. THE FAR EAST, CHINESE, INDO - CHINESE, AND 
POLYNESIAN LANGUAGES 1071 No'^ 

<\ituIogue 2G0 LANGUAGE AND HISTORY OF EGYPT. COPTIC LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 610 Nos 

CittulogiK' 261. SEMITIC LANGUAGES THE ISLAM, THE QORAN, etc. 

Couiaimng the lihrjir> ol the late I’lolossoi Ludw ICrihl, ol Leipzig. 
3756 Nos 

(’atiilogucs 269, 270 GENERAL AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. Con- 
taining tluj lil)riir\ ul' tlio l.ito P»o|i‘Ssor .lolianiips Schmidt, of Berlin 
4731 Nos. 

Catalogue 272. SANSKRIT AND PALI Indian ]dnJology and archa‘olog>. (/// 
the fjiess ) 

Mr Otto Hakrassowitz is tlio agent for the sale of 

HARVARD ORIENTAL SERIES. Edited viifh tin* f'o-operation of vanous seliolai*', 
b) (bi. K Lanman 

Yol. I. Tin* Jataka-mala, bv AnMofrra Kdih*d liy H. Kern. Roy. Sm». 
Cloth, pp \iv i 25 4 Jbico, .Vl 6 25. 

Vol 11. The Samkhya-pravacana'bhasya oi commentary on tlie expohition of 
the Sfiiikh VI -philosophy, hv Yip'mmddiiksn Edited hy H. (takiif. Roy 8\o 
Cloth, pp \iv + 196" Pine, M t 25 

Vol. 111. Buddhism in Translations, hv Jl. C. Warren 8vo. Cloth, p]). 
\TL -f 520 J’nce, M 5. 

Vol. IV. R5ja-(,ekhara’s Karpura-manjari, a drama by the Indian jioot 
Ra]a-(;ekhuia (about 900 a d.) (Tuically edited in the original IVakrit, 
with a ghtssarial index, etc., by Stun Konow, and translated into English, 
with notes, liy Ch. U J.uiiman. Roy 8vo. Cloth pp. xxviii -f 289. 
Price, M. () 2,5 

Vol. V The Atharva Veda Sanhita, translated into English, with a full critical 
and exegeticiil commentary, by the late W D. Whitney. Edited by Ch. R. 
Lanman. Roy. 8vo (both. {1 u pu'puratioti.) 

VoL VI. Buddhaghosa’s Way of Purity (Visuddhi-magga), a systematic 
treatise of Buddhist doctrine by Bnddhnghosa (about 400 A ».). Criticallv 
edik*d m the original Pah by H. C. Warren Brought out after his deatn 
by Ch. R. Lanman. {In preparation ) 

OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, LEIPZIG, 

ORIENTAL BOOKSELLER. 



KARL W. HIERSEMANN, 

International Bookseller and Publisher, 
LEIPZIG, Konigsstr. No. 3, 

Begs to offer the following Books of the highest 
importance to Oriental History and Geography, and 
recently published by him, viz. : 

HANTZSCH (Viktor) und SCHMIDT (Ludwig). Kaitographische Denk- 
maler zur Enldeckungsjjcschichtc von Amerika, Asien, Australian, und 
Afrika. Aus dem Besit/ der Konigl. Oetfentlichen Bibliothek zii 
Dresden. Hcrausgegeben mit Unterstutzuiig dct Cieneraldirektion der 
Konigl. Sammlungen fur Kiinst und Wi^senschaft und der Kbnig- 
Johann-Stiftung. 17 collotype plates in large folio oblong in the size of 
the originals, with descriptive letterpress in (*ermaii Leipzig, 1903. 
Jlalf-cloth portfolio. JVice 80 marks, or 

07 ie hundred copies printed only. 

On 17 collotype plates the woik reproduces 14 inanuscnj)! maps of the i6th century, 
winch arc of the highest iiiiporlance to the liistoiy of the fliscovery of the non-E'uiopean 
continent 

The first plate, represcmting the Atlantic, is taken fioin .1 drawing by the Portuguese 
caitographei Pkko Firnwoi-v dated 1528 ’I'he three succeeding plates show 
the oldest Fienth chart of the world known hitherto It was drawn by Nikolaus 
Dpslipns at Dieppe in i'54i, and many yeais ago Henrv Ilainssc already said that it 
would be of the highest importance to bung this laige map to the knowledge of the public 
'I'lius this reproduction will meet with a special inteiest both m Frante and America, hut 
besides it will be welcome to the subsciibeis of tJie *' Ribliothcta Lindcsiana" (edited by 
the Earl of Crawford), to which the map form*- .m indispensable supplement 

I’he other 13 plates refiresiMit tin* non-European pans of the world, reproduced 
from a manuscript atlas by Diooo Hompm, dated it;o8, and forming one of the most 
superior works of this famous Portuguese cartographer 

Libraries and geogiaphical colketions, tlie Americanist, Omntahsl, (xeographer, and 
!‘\erybody who in any w'.iy tikes an inleiest in the history of I’arly discoveries cannot 
.'llord to be without it 

DRITTE ASIATISCHE FORSCHUNGSREISE DES GRAFEN 
. EUGEN ZICHY. 7 volumes in large quarto, wdiich, when complete, 
will contain about 2,400 pages of letterpress in German and Hungarian 
respectively in French and Latin in parallel columns, with about 2,000 
illustrations and 65 supplements. 

C)f this grand work, which gives full repoits as to the scientific results of Count /achy’s 
third ethnographical expedilionloNorlliern Asia, thefollowingvolumesareriowrcady, viz — 

Vol. I. Ethnographischer Teil. 2 volumes under the title “ Herkiinft der 
magyanschen Fischeiei,” von Dr. Janko. In large quarto. 708 pages 
text, with 17 plates and 544 illustrations. Leipzig, 1900. 

l*rice 37 marks 50 pf. 

In these two volumes the late Dr Janko, who was a member of ('ount Zichy’s 
< ^pediiion, gives an account of primitive methods of fishing in North-EIastorn Europe and 
Northern Asia 

Vol. II. Zoologische Ergebnisse der Dritten Asiatischen Forschungsreise 
dcs Grafen Eugen Zichy, redigiert von (E Horvath. With 22 plates 
/5 of which in chromo) and 22 illustrations in the text. Leipzig, 1901. 

Price 25 marks. 

In this volume the zoological results of the expedition are treated upon. 

The further volumes are in preparation and will appear during the next 
3 years. Detailed prospectus on the complete work on application. 
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Fbrderung deutscher Wisscnschaft, Kunst, und Literatur in Behmen, 
2 vols. with 247 pages of text, accompanied by an Atlas of^45 plates 
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After 18 years’ researches , in his present work on ancient metal-truras from Sonjlt. 
Eastern Asia, the well-known author gives valuable contributions to the question respecting 
the ornamentation applied in early Ait 

This question is a very interesting one, and is of the highest importance to the 
arcliasology of the P ar East 

SCHULZ (Dr. Walter). Zustande im heutigen Persian, wie sie das Reisebuch 
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xix, 3^2 pages m octavo, with a coloured map and 84 illustrations, most 
of which arc fiih-pag^e. Price, boards, 23 marks. Cloth, g-iJt top, 25 marks. 

A most iiitoiostmg hook tianslatod fiom the Persian, on religion and inorah, 
government and people, edueational matters, politics and commerce of modern Persia, 
with most interesting views 

RI G-VED A-S AM H I TA, in the Samhita and Pada texts, reprinted from the 
ediLio prinreps by V. Max Muller. 2nd edition, with the two texts on 
paiallcl pages. 2 vols. London, 1877. (J^ublished at 32.?.) 

Price 16 marks. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. First Series complete, 20 vols. ; and 
New .Senes, vols i to xx With many plates. London, 1834 to 1888. 
(Subscription price, ^34, or about 680 marks.) Complete set. Many 
vols. now out of print. Price 450 marks. 

INDIAN MANUSCRIPT, illuminated by 14 miniatures in gouache-painting, 
showing vanous icjirescntations of the Ragmi, the well-known personi- 
fications of Indian pitches. The paintings most carefully drawn and of 
an exceptional beauty and richness m colouis. On the back the paintings 
bear the stamp of the previous owner in Persian (Ta’lik), with the date 
1775. The whole in a red Oiiental leather binding Price 650 marks 

Si?e of the paintings 8 by 6^ inches On the top of cadi leaf a yellow border with 
the name of the Ragint blumn and with the Hindi text belonging to it. Both the iianic 
and the dcsciiptivc text in a line N.igaii liand. 

On separate sheets adflfd to Nos i , 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, and 14, a nai native of the oiigni 
of these Kagini is given m Hindi and Hindistani, hut written in Roman letters 

'riie volume contains tin* fcdlowing Ragim, vi/ i DCsabrnradl-R —2 BangaU-ft -- 
3 DOvagandhara-R — 4 AsAvart-R — 5. Maclamadharl-R — 6 KAin-moda-R — 7 GAun- 
dakll.a-R - 8 DOdhi R — 9 KukaUi R -lo Gunakall-R — 11 SAtamallara-R — 12. Padu 
n^ 3 )art-K — 13 Gujail-R — 14 Dhan.As.nni-R 

MARTIN, F. R. Aellore Kupfer.irbciteii aus dem Orient 74 collotype 
plates. Folio Leipzig, 1903 Cloth. Pi ice 75 marks. 

rhc' pl.atcs icjiroduce anciem Oiienlal copper-w'ork candlesticks, boxes, kettles, 
lamp-holdcis. washing-bnsins, doot tilting-., etc (13th to the 18th centuiies), from Egypt. 
Mosul, Budiara, Turkestan, Pcisia, the Lamasus, etc , selected fiom the famous Marim 
(. ollection at Stockholm 

The descuptive letterpiess, likewise illustrated, will appear shoitly 
7Vie folUmnn^ cataloa^ues oj SE('ONi)-HANn BOOKS may be had free of iharg? 
on application. 

No. 274. Orientalische Sprachen. (Oriental languages : Arian, Hamito- 
Semitic, Turkish-l’atar, Chinese, Japanese, Australian, etc.) 

No. 382. Russland. (Ethnography, histoiy, and geography of Russia fro”‘ 
the earliest times up to our days.) 

No. 284. Russland. (Literature, original editions and translations, Russian 
language, dialects, bibliography, etc.) 

No. 288. Japanische Farhenholzsciinitte. (Japanese coloured wood en- 
gravings.) 453 numbers. All m fine old impressions. 

No. 302. Ostasien. (China- Japan and the neighbouring countries.) 
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Air AHOH COSMOGONY, WITH A TEANSLATION ANO 
A VOCABXTLARY OF THE AHOM LANGUAGE. 

By (Jr. A. GRIERSON, C.I.E., Ph.B.,' D.Litt. 

rriHE Ahoms are a tribe of the Tai branch of the Indo- 
Chinese. They conquered Assam early in the thirteenth 
century a.d., and held it, as the ruling nation, for many 
centuries. Their language, which is now extinct, was an 
old form of the Tai language from which Siamese and Shan 
have sprung. It is now known by tradition to a few priests 
of the old Ahom religion. It had a considerable literature 
(including several valuable historical works), manuscripts 
of which are still extant. Some years ago the Assamese 
Government deputed a native official, Babu Golap Chandra 
Barua, to learn the language and translate such documents 
as were of value and had survived. He is, I believe, 
the only person who, knows both Ahom and English. 
Through his assistance I was enabled to publish a short 
grammar of Ahom (with selections and a vocabulary) in 
vol. Ivi of the Zeiischrift der Deutachen Morgenldndkchen 
Ghaelkchaft. Since then I have received from him a short 
*Ahbm kdaa^ or dictionary, and also the text and translation 
of the cosmogony printed below. 

The Ahom religion was a pagan one, but it no doubt 
4,11. A.S. 1904. 13 
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borrowed some of its terms (with its alphabet) from old 
Burmese. The other members of the Tai family, such as 
the Siamese, the Shans, and the Khamtis of Assam, have 
been Buddhists for centuries. This fact gives us a clue to 
the age of the cosmogony. The name of God used therein 
is Pha-tuw-chiing. After their migration to Assam the 
Ahorns abandoned the employment of that name, and used 
instead Phil-ra-ta-ra, which is that used by their Buddhist 
relations. The occurrence of the word ‘ Pha-tiiw-chiing,’ 
therefore, points to a date at latest not much after the first 
half of the thirt<ecnth century a.d. In the account of the 
cosmogony there is .(except in the employment of a few 
words) nothing to show any connection with Buddhism. 
Indeed, so far from there being anything Indian about it, 
the opening verses curiously recall the cosmogony described 
in the Babylonian tablets. This makes the text of more 
than ordinary interest. 

Like the earlier chapters of Genesis, the text seems to 
include two distinct- accounts of creation, tlie second account 
commencing at verso 53. 

The author of the book is unknown. It is styled by the 
Ahoms the Phe-lung or “ Great Creation.” The Assamese 
call it the Anddi-patmi, the creation without beginning, that 
is to say, ‘‘ The Creation ex nihiloP 

Babu Golap Chandra. Baruu informs me that the MS. 
from which the present text is reproduced was found in the 
possession of a Deodhai (or member of an Ahom priestly 
family) named Chakradhar Barua, of Mauza Gadhulibazar, 
in the district of Sibsagar. A somewhat similar, but much 
shorter, specimen of Ahom will be found in Brown’s paper 
on the Alphabets of the Tai LanguagXy in vol. vi (1837) of 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society (pp. 177 £E.). 
There is a translation of this by Major F. Jenkins on p. 980 
of the same volume. The text and translation were reprinted 
by me in the article in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen-^ 
Imdischen Gcsellschaff already referred to. It differs widely* 
from what is now given, and, moreover, appears to have been 
based on an incorrectly written copy. 
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Afl very few specimens of Ahom writing have reached 
Europe, I give a facsimile of Babu Golap Chandra Barua’s 
text as forwarded to me, the letters being given half the size 
of the original. The transliteration is my own, but the 
translations have been mainly based on versions provided 
by him. 

I have transliterated letter for letter, but as all Ahom 
writing is very careless, and as the pronunciation does not 
always follow the spelling even when that is correct, I have, 
when the word to bo read difBers from that which is written, 
also inserted the correct sound in parenthesis. The system 
of transliteration is the same as that followed in my grammar 
mentioned above, except that I have represented the inherent 
vowel by a and not by a. In Assamese transliteration this 
letter is represented by a, because it has the sound of the 
a in the German ^ mann,’ and not the sound of a in Assamese, 
which is that of e in ‘ hot.* It should be remembered that 
this letter has not the sound of w in ‘ nut.* Moreover, as all 
Ahom initial vowels are carried in writing on the sign for 
this vowel, which, in this respect, is used exactly like the 
Arabic ^aUf^ I indicate its presence in an initial vowel by an 
apostrophe. Thus, *<7, */, *?/, and so on. A reference to the 
table of the aljdiabct in my grammar will make this clear. 
The only other change is that I have followed the Assamese 
Government textbooks by representing the sound of a in 
" all * by d, and not by d, which is the sign adopted in my 
grammar. 

The vocabulary appended is, in the first place, based on the 
kbm sent me by Babu Golap Chandra Barua. This gave 
each Ahom word in its own character, followed by a trans- 
literation into Assamese and a list of Assamese synonyms. 
Ill order to secure a double check, Babu Golap Chandra 
Barua very kindly gave me what he considered to be the 
English equivalents of the Assamese words. Taking this as 
a basis, I have rearranged the contents of the homy putting 
the Ahom words in the order of the Englidi alphabet. To 
this I have added a large number of words and phrases 
collected by myself in the course of my reading. Every 
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wotd in the Phe-lung has also been inserted, with a reference 
to the number of each verse' in which it is to be found. • 

It will be noted that each Ahom word has many quite 
different meanings. These various meanings were originally 
differentiated by tones, but all tradition regarding these 
tones has been lost. We possess an excellent dictionary of 
the younger, but cognate, Shan language, by Dr. Cushing. 
In this the tones are always carefully registered, and, in 
order to assist students of philology, I insert in the Ahom 
vocabulary, whenever I have been able, after each meanings 
the corresponding Shan word, with its tone in that language. 
When the Shan wor^ is the same as the Ahom one, I do 
not rewrite it, but give the tone only. 

The following account of the Shan tones is taken from 
Dr. Cushing’s work. The five basal tones are known by 
numbers. Thus : — 

No. 1. The natural tone : in the natural pitch of the voice 
with a slight rising inflexion at the end. 

No. 2. The grave tone : a deep bass tone. 

No. 3. The straightforward tone : an even tone, in pitch 
between Nos. 1 and 2. 

No. 4. The high tone : more elevated in pitch than No. 1. 

No. 5. The emphatic tone : an abrupt or explosive tone. 

There are three series of these tones, according as the 
word is pronounced with the lips partially closed {closed 
series, indicated by ' c ’), with lips well opened {open series, 
indicated by ‘o’), or with the lips moderately open {mediate 
series, indicated by ‘m’). We thus see that it is possible 
for a word to be pronounced in fifteen different ways, i.e. in 
each of the five tones, in each of the three series. The 
tone of a Shan word is indicated by writing after it the 
number of the tone and the letter of the series. Thus 
kip^ 3c, means that the word hp must be pronounced in 
the straightforward tone with the lips partially closed, lif 


* In usinff the word ‘ verse’ I do not mean that the Plie-lung is in poetry. 
It is not. 1 employ the word * verse ’ in the sense ot a short sentence. 
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then means ‘a screen/ On the other hand, kip^ 4m, is 
to bfe pronounced in the high tone with the lips moderately 
open, and then means ‘to choose^; while kip^ 5o, is*to be 
pronounced in the emphatic tone with the lips well opened, 
and then means ‘ a moment/ 

Since my grammar was written, I have come across two 
very similar signs in Ahom writing which require explanation, 

A small hook suffixed to the bottom of a letter is said 
to give it a prolonged sound. A similar sign is employed 
in written (but not in printed) Shan to indicate the closed 
faeries of tones. Very probably this was the original power 
in Ahom. An example of its use is the word bang 
or la? bhig^ the edge of an axe. It will be seen that 
here the word is written both with and without the loop. 
Bang should rhyme with ‘gong,’ while the vowel in bang 
is longer, like the aw in * 3 ^awn.’ 

The non-initial form of d is usually t . Thus ^ kd. 
There is a loop sonlowhat larger than the one just described, 
which is said to be a shortened form of this non-initial d. 
I have only met it as a medial vowel followed by a consonant, 
and it is very rare. On the other hand, I have only found 
the usual form of non-initial d in an open syllable. I am 
not at all sure that this loop is not also a tone indicator. 
In every case in which I have met it, it is appended to the 
vowel d, and the pronunciation of the whole compound is 
said to be d. Thus, we have «»?, written and pronounced 
kdngy poison, but pronounced kdng, measure, in verses 
41 and 51 of the Phe4ung. 

I may also note that an alternative way of writing the 
letter da, is p . 

I first give the Ahom text of the Phe-hing, with a trans- 
literation and word-for-word translation. This is followed 
by a free translation. The article is concluded by the Ahom 
vocabulary. 
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AN AHOM COSMOGONY. 

(Scale half the size of original,') 
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TRAJJ^SLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Phe lung. 

Giving-hirth great. 

Pin (pin) nang jim (jim) - miiw ran-ko tail 

Be thm beginning - time layer-eetabUsh below 

pha pai mi dT. 

heaven exist not good. 

pai mi liip - din (din) miing shiiw taii. 

exist not island - ea/rth country level below. 

phau (phrau) baw shiw (sheu) rang miing tiiw 

anyone not hold uphold country animal 

ju. 

remain. 


kang (kldng)-to nam-la-la rap ju-koi. 
only ocean surround exist’ did. 

ba-’an khung (khrung) niiw pai ml pha. 

and highest’part above exist not heaven. 


phau (phraii) 


baw 

not 


kap-kiip 
hit e-tahe-hy ’force 


miing cham koi. 
country and did. 


tang - ka khak-khan bai 

all-finished {all) quiet-peace place 

te-jaii (jau). 
verily-was. 


pha ngam 
heaven beautiful 


shl pau (plan) 

full void 


miiw ran tang ban tang khiin jang (nang) mi 

time confused all day all night be not 

ru. 


phau (phraii) baw rung tang ling (liing) shang pba. 

not shine all one illuminate Pha. 

lak ju lak koi sh&ng. 

uncommon remain uncommon did ligkt. 
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miing ran tang ban tang khiin jang (Hang) 

•country confused all day all night he 

‘ mi ru. . • 

not Jcnow, ■ 

lum pan (plan) tang phun tang lum jang (nang) 

all void all * rain all air he 

ml dai. 
not get, 

lum phun dai rham pha khaii (khau) khaii (khan) 

all rain get and heaven they-all enter 

ju chau 'ing te-jaii (jau). 
dwell Chau body verily-^did. 

khan to pha-ko ju shaii (ahau) rail (rau). 

alone solitary Phdinom,) abide remain air, 

15. ju tarn kang (klang) rau (rau) lak-koi 

remain there middle air shine-did 

kho-koi-jau (jau). 
glitter-did-complete, 

man-ho Hang ml pak khan shing (sheng). 

he {nom,) he not mouth word speak, 

haw ru king (kling) chu niiiw jang (Hang) 

he-not head assume name hand he 

ran-koi-jaii (jau). 
confused-toas-did, 

tiin-lun pha-ko jail (jau) poi tiin. 

then^after Phd (nom.) did then take-shape, 

miin (mlun)-ta iiang mi ban iigam miing. 
open-eyes he not see beautiful country, 

20. tahg-ka tail pha iiang ml shak mi 
all-finished {all) land heaven he not place not 
shing (sheng) tc-jau (jau*). 
speak verily-did, 

khung (khrung) pha liip-miing bai shi-dai. 

highest-part heaven island-country place hreak-get, 

baw mi phi (phri) haw mi phi (phri)-ml 
not he-not demigod not he-not demigod-female 

shang shak kun (kun) koi-jaii (jau), 

, spirit crowd man was-did* 
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shang ba 

kaw-ko 

lak ju 

kho 

baw di. 

Shang say . 

T (nom.) 

shine remain 

neck 

not good. 

phaii (phrau) 

baw 

kau ju 

pha 

shak . ‘phu 

anyone 

not 

I remain 

heaven 

near male 

cham 

koi. 




and 

did. 




25. shang poi 

kaw-ko 

lak ju 

choi 

chaw. 

if then 

I (nom.) 

thief remain 

power 

supernatural. 

phau (phrau) 

baw 

lau (lau) 

hung (hung) rang 

anyone 

not 

speak 

fame 

body 

to-jaii (jau). 





verily-did, 

khan to pha-tiiw-chiing-ko shup kum (kum) 

alone solitary Fhd-tiiw^chung {nom,) mouth down-drooping 


khaii (khau)-chau (chaii)-du. 
in-heart-saw, 

pRng (plang) shiii (shen) kham ju tUng 

consider very -important subject remain belly 

koi-jaii (jau). 
did-completely, 

pha-ko tak ba ko liip-mung shin (shen) 
Phd (nom.) word say create island-country very-good 

khnng (khrung) dai-jaii (jau). 
highest-part get-did. 

30, chang-tak pha-ko naii-chau (cliaii) khun-thiw (theo)-kham 


then 

Pha (nom.) 

breast 

Khun-thiw -kham 

po 

’aw-’ak. 

take-out. 

nang 

mai 

ro 

bak (blak)-kip (kip)-lam, 

say 

like 

wood 

shoot-out 

mushroom. 

ngau 

miing 



kai-kai. 

light 

quickly 

come-out 

all-about. 


n^a-nga tang shin (shen) miing ngaii pha 
many-moles belly very-good quickly light pierce 
’ak khiw-khiw. 

come-out very-bright. 

khaii (khau) jang ngam tha kham pha-tuw-chiing-ne 

all glitter beauty wait word Phd-Hw-chung-from 

piing. 
instruction. 
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3d* khup-bai tbam kham mung ku-kbo. 

Jmeel^down ask news world fear-w%th. 

raw-ko baw ru ban-’&k cbam muw-nau 

we [nom,') not know day-come-out {east) and now. 

cbang-nai raw ju cbam pm nang ruw 

now we remain and become sit know 

cbam koi 
also may. 


cbang-tak plia-tiiw-cbimg-ko bau-kbau (kbau)-pan 

Then Pha-tuw-chung {nom ) allow -enter ^uphold 

clau ju muw-nan. 

Dtva remain for-ever. 


kban 

to 

pung (p] 

ung) 

lung jin (jun)-pin 

word 

only 

halj 


one pattern-become 


rang 

mung 

shuw 

tau. 


sustain 

world 

level 

bottom. 


pu 

crab 


40. man jaug (Hang) ju nuw nam 

he be remain above water 


koi ju 
did remain 


shall (fibau) cbam jau. 
column and long 


kbing (khnng) 
body 


kbuw (khruw) kwang (kang) baw ru 
length breadth not know 


king (kung) shin (sben) chu te-jau (jau). 
measure a-hundred-thousand yuga verily-did. 


pung (plung) lung jin ( 3 un)-pm 
half one pattern-become 


la-ka sbau (sbau) 
Ld-ka remain 


rap ju tam-nuw man 
surround exist place-above he 


koi-jau (jau). 
did-oomplete. 


poi pung (plung) lung 

again half one 

thuk-cbang rang-nga 
male-elephant tusked 


cbam 

and 

(?) tarn 
upon 


man cbam jau (jau). 

he and did. 


jin (jun).pm 
pattern-become 

sbau (shau)-ju 
remain-exxst 
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tam-ntiw man cham jin (jun)-pm khak khan 

^laee^ahove he and pattem-heeome soUtary quiehly 

kdn-pha (phra)-phuk ru-miing • 

maas-roch-white {Mem) head-country {north) 

te-jau (jan). 
verily-dtd. 


45. poi pung (piling) lung jin (jun)-pin shai ring 


again 

half 


one pattern-hecome tlvread thousand 


mung 

rap 

pha. 


country 

link 

heaven. 


ran 

iiang 

han shang. 

weight 

roll 

he 

see not. 


dap shiii (shen) iiang ml shak ming (mlrng) 

emit -light very -good he dark bright firefly 

ml koi-jau (jan). 

hie did-complete. 


poi 

pung (plung) 

lung 

jin (iun)-pin 

again 

portion 

one 

pattern-become 


shai-chung-mung 

shl 

ching (chung). 


thread-god-country ( Vayu) 

four 

god. 

kan 

chung"pha nai-cham 

pak-bai 

kan-pha-naii 

good 

Chung-Fhd now 

call-place 

Kdn-phCi-naU 


fham jau (jan). 




and did. 



poi 

pung (plung) 

lung 

jin (iun)-pin 

again 

half 

one 

pattern-hecome 


shai-chung-mung 

tuw 

khSn. 


thread-god-country ( Vdyu) 

animal 

life. 

haw 

ru kwang (kang) 

shiB (shen) chu 

not 

know measure 

one-hundred-thousand yuga 


phiw mung 

te-koi. 



he-in-excess the-world verihj-was* 


man 

jang kung (kung) pung (plung) pun 

it 

glitt&r how 

hring-down islmd 


tamng (tam-tang) miing. 
placeman world* 
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tarn ran pha-tiiw-chiing shaii (sliau) kho te-jaii (jau). 
wiAl foundation PM-tuio-ohung remain with verily •did, 

poi piing (piling) liing jin (jun)-pin cham' ' phu 
then half one pattern-hecome and male 

kau kliam tu na ii. 

spider gold animal gigantic, 

65, man ma khi khiii (khnn)-bai chara ko 
he shed excrement help^plaee and create 

jiiri din *an pha te-jaii (jau). 

solitary earth before heaven rerily-complete. 

man poi khun-ma nang jauw run-pin 

he then rise-'up-come difficulty great hring-out-become 

pha ko le-pai le-ma rung pin 

heaven create backwards forwat ds bright become 

thin hai. 

throne smooth, 

pin (*hik pin chang nang thin 

make highest-parUof-heaven make umbrella sit throne 

man to- jau (jau). 
he verihj-dtd, 

khan to juuw kau-khani-ko lak-pin pha. 

quickly alone gigantic spider-gold {nom.^ transform-become hea/cen, 

nil ring ba chu (chu) miing tl pun te-jau. 
thick thousand fathom yojana country place world verity-was. 

60. pin tang miing lai khang (khrSng) 

become all country all thing 

shin (slim) liip-miing to- jail (jau). 

one-hundred-thousand island-country verily-did. 

tang-ka khung (khrung) pha phaii (phrau) 

all-finished {all) highest heaven anyone 



nang kam 

chaw. 






sit be 

king. 





khak 

khai (klirai) 

thiin 


kun (kun). 


lonely 

solitude 

fill 

quiet 




k&ng(kldng)-to ’ai mun (mui) 

doi 

iia 

tl 

piin. 

only 

vapour hoar-frost 

with 

forest 

place 

world. 

tiin-liin 

ju miiw 

poi 


ban. 



after-that 

remain time 

again 

remain 

day. 




j.a.A.s. 1904. 


14 
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.FREE TRANSLATION. 

The Great Creation. 

(1) Thus was it in the beginning-time — the foundation 
below (i.e. the earth) and heaven {phd did not exist. 

(2) No island or level country existed below (the heaven). 

(3) There remained no animal to support the comitry. 

(4) Verily only ocean surrounded (the universe). 

(5) And the highest part of heaven {phd) did not 
exist above. 

(6) There was no one to quarrel and take possession of 
the lovely heaven {phd) and the country. 

(7) All was still and verily was full of void. 

(8) Time was confused. There was no knowledge of day 
and night. 

(9) There was nothing to give light except one illuminating 
rha.2 

(10) ITo remained, giving unusual and extraordinary light. 

(11) The country (i.e. thti earth) was all confused, and 
there was no knowledge of day and night. 

(12) All was void. Neither rain nor air could be found. 

(13) Air, rain, and heaven {phd ) — they all dwelt in the 
body of Chau.'"^ 

(14) Only the solitary Phii remained abiding in the air. 

(15) He remained in the middle of the air, where he 
shone and glittered. 

(IG) He spoke not word by mouth (i.e. He had no mouth 
to speak with). 

(17) lie had no head, he assumed no name, he had no 
hand, and was in a confused condition. 

* See not<> to veise 9. 

* Fha in this cosm(>p;ouy is ompIoyiMl in two senses. In one it means 

* heaven,^ and coneaponds to the Shan pAa, /)C (compare verse 1 and 
elsewhere). In the other, it corresponds to the Shan phrdh^ 4c, and is the 
general word tor * God.’ It is the Pali-Burmeso hh^»val!l^ 

a Buddha, nowadays pronounced pha-yah, 

s Chm^ ‘master, owner, king, a deva' is hero translated ‘God.’ I do not 
know if it is a proper name or not Compare verse 61, where it mean^ ‘ king/ 
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(18) After that P^a assumed shape. 

(M) He opened his eyes, and did not see the beautiful 
’ country (i e. the world). 

(20) (He saw that) all lands and heaven {phO) were verily 
not in their places. 

(21) The highest part of heaven (pAd), the islands, and 
all places wore destroyed. 

(22) The Phrl (demigods),^ and the female Phrl,^ the 
Shang (spirits), 2 and the crowd of men were not. 

(23) The Sliang (i.e. Phii) said (to himself), ‘‘It is not 
proper (that) I should remain alone and give light from 
my neck.® 

(24) “ There is not. anyone, or ary male, to remain with 
me in heaven {phd). 

(25) “ If I, the supernatural power, remain like a thief, 

(20) “ Then no one will sing the fame of my body (i.e. 

offer prayers to me),” 

(27) Solitary, Pha-tuw-(*hung ^ thought within himself, 
drooping his mouth downwards. 

(28) He considered this most important subject within 
his belly (i.e. within himself). 

(29) Phil said, “I will create the islands, the country, 
and the highest part (i.e. heaven).’^ 

(30) Then Pha took out Khun-thiw-kham^ from his breast. 

^ Fhrl = Shan phi, 1(.*, a being* superior to man and inlerioi to tlu? Brahmas, 
Hud having its dwelling-place in one of the six iniorior celestial regions. The 
word phtl, in Ahoni, also means ‘ a ghost.’ 

2 Shmiff = Slum hsaJHj, lo, a Brahma, a being superior to men and Nats, 
and inhabiting the highest celestial region. In the next verso the word is used 
as the equivalent of Plia himself. Note that ahaug-hd means ‘if.’ In verse 23 
the traditional interpriftatiou of sthang bd is ‘ Shaiig said,’ not ‘ if.’ 

^ This IS apparently the traditional interpretation. Kho certainly does mean 
* neck,’ but it also means ‘ to shine, glitter.’ I am therefore inclined to translate 
luk^ju-kho by ‘ sliiue-reniam-glittei,’ i.e. remain brilliant, instead of ‘shine- 
remam neck.’ 

* Fhd-tiiw-chvng is a name of Pha. Chung means ‘ a god,’ and Chmg-phd 
is used in verse 49 as another name of Pha. In verses 48 and 50 Shm^chvmg- 
mangy ‘ thread-god-couiitrj,’ means ‘thread of air,* and is the name of the 
air-gods identified with the Vdyus of Hinduism. I do not know the meaning of 

in Phd-tuw-chung, The only meanings I know of this syllable are ‘ a dwarf, 
ignorant, an animal.’ ^ 

® Khun-thirW-kham is the name of a god. The component parts seem to 
he khuHy * king ’ ; thmy ‘ a strong, good-looking person * ; and khamy * gold,’ In 
the 38th verse he is called a Daiiy or Deva. 
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(31) He shot out as a fungus does fr<jni a piece of wood. 

(32) Light came out very quickly all round his body,* 

(33) On his beautiful belly he had many moles, through 
which, piercing, a bright light quickly issued. 

(34) In all his beautiful sheen he waited for the word of 
instruction from Pha-tiiw-ehiing. 

(35) lie knelt down, and with fear asked for news of 
the w6rld. 

(30) (He said to Pha-tiiw-chiing), ‘‘And now we do not 
know where the east is. 

(37) “ At present we may remain there if we know.’’ 

(38) Then Plia-tiiw-ohung allowed the I)au ^ to exist 
for ever. 

(30) By (Phil’s) word alone, from half^ of him (Khun- 
thiw-kham) there was created a crab to remain straight at 
the bottom and support the country. 

(40) He (the crab) remained above tlie wat('r as a great 
supporting column. 

(41) The length and breadth of the body (of the crab) 
would not be known if one were to measure foi* a hundred 
thousand ages. 

(42) From another half there was created (the serpent) 
Lii-ka,^ who remained (in the region j above (the crab) and 
surrounded him. 

(43) From another half of hira,^ there was created a male 
tusked elephant, who remained upon the crab. 

(44) Above (the crab) in the north region there was 
quickly created the solitary Kan-phrii-phuk.^ 

(45) Again, from another half of him,® there were created 
thousands of threads to link the cartli with the heaven {pha), 

* I e. Khmi-thiw-kliam. The word Dau is ideutifu'd iW the* piesent day with 
the Sansknt Deva, (iod. 

* The word phwff means *half,’ but it is here and iii the lollowmg verses 
apparently used to mean ‘ portion.’ 

^ La-ka, the cosmic serpent. Like the Sesa of Sansknt mythology. It does 
not appear whether the serpent issued trom half Khun-thiw-kham oi from half 
the crab. ^ 

* Not certain whether the half was of Khun-thiw-kham or of La-ka. 

* The name means ‘mass of white rock,’ and is nowadays identified with the 
Mount Meru of Sanskrit mythology. 

® It does not appear who it was that was halved. Possibly K&n-phra-phuk* 
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(46) The weight of the rolls of thread cannot be seen. 

^ (47) They (the threads) emitted an excellent light, bright 

as that of a firefly in the dark. 

(48) Again, from another half, there were created the 
four (air-)gods {chung), Shai-chung-miing.^ 

(49) Good Chiing-phil ^ now gave them the name of K&n- 
. pha-ilau. 

(50) Again, from the half of the Shai-chiing-mung,® was 
(the thread of) animal life created. 

(51) We should not know (the extent of tho thread of 
animal life) if we were to measure it for a hundred thousand 
ages. It is far greater than the world really is. 

(52) n gleamed like the rainbow sent down to all islands * 
and places of the world. 

(53) Pha-tiiw-chiing by his will verily laid the foundation 
of the work that was with him. 

(54) Then from one half there was created a gigantic 
male spider of gold, 

(55) He shed excronieiit (which) helped to the creation 
of the solitary earili, verily before the heaven was finished. 

(56) Then the spider rose with difiiculty and began to 
weave and create the heaven, going backwards and forwards. 
It became a bright smooth throne. 

(57) He verily made the highest heaven, and the royal 
umbrella, and the throne (for Pha-tiiw-chung) to sit upon. 

(58) (iuickly, alone, did the gigantic spider of gold 
fashion the heaven. 

(59) Verily in the world there was a country a thousand 
fathoms and leagues thick. 


^ llepfaidinf^ the moaninj^ of ehung, see note to verse 27. Shai-chung-muny 
means ‘thread ol (iod-couutry,’ i.e. ‘ thread of air ’ These four are nowadays 
identified with tlie Sjuiskrit Vagus, It is not certain from half of whom they 
were created. Possibly the threads. 

* Rej^arding Chung-pha, see note to verse 27. The word translated ‘good* 
^ kUn, whi(;h is repeated in the first syllable of Kdn~pha*nau, It also occurs in 
Kin^phra-phuk in verse 44. Nau means ‘great, gigantic’; compare verse 64. 

® Here it is certain that it is the Shai-chung-mung that were halved. 

^ This frequent employment of the word ‘ island,* i*ecall8 the dvlpas of the 
Sanskrit cosmogony. 
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(60) All countries and hundreds of thousands of islands 
were created. 

(61) All was finished, but no one became king {chm)^ 
to sit in the highest heaven {phd). 

(62) Lonely solitude filled (the place) of quiet man. 

(63) The world was only filled with vapour, hoar-frost, 
and forest. 

(64) After that (Plia-tiiw-chiing) remained for a time 
and again for days (i.e. he passed a long period in this 
mannei). 

* See note to verse 13. 
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VOCABULARY. 


’a, m ^d-naHy that (see ^au ) , me-d^ 
a father’s sister. 

’a, to untie; a mother’s fathei ; wide, 
^a-ldng^ wide - power, God , \t-hky 
faultless; 'a-pit^ (pron. offence, 
crime, fault ; *n-n%J \ , extreme misery , 
’fl-Ai-’a’wjthe huinhle-hee , ^a-rdng^ 
virtue, a viituous act, ’rt-A-«, a person 
of the Mishmi tribe; ^a-kd-mJ^liy 
a poison of the Jhifla tribe ; tham- 
a plough. 

’ai, the eldest son of a faimly , shame 
(Sh. lo), vajarnr (Sh. lo) (Oil), to 
eructate (Sh. Ic, to cough) (el. ud) , 
nn inUrj'TtioH, O ! (a-lwajs wiitteii 
ha) , an eldest son. 

’ak, hajipmess of mind. 

’ak, the brain (Sh. Ic oi 2c) , to come 
out (JJ2, Bo), appeal, use (of a 
heavenly bod>) (Sli. 2e) ; outside , 
one’s o\\u, ^air-^dkj took out (30) , 
day-appearing’, the east 
(36) , pni-'d/c, ripe. 

’am, to charm (Sh. Ic) , the ihiid 
child of a laiiiil) , full ; ^am-po^ to 
baigain, ’am~.shd~Ft, a crocodile, 
’am, to tie oi fasten uj) : to fill up a 
hole ; to bask a little m the suii 
(Sh. 2e, to ^^alm oneself b> the Uie) , 
to take on one’s own shouldei. 

’an, a saddle , to count (Sh. 2o) , 
and; befbie, in fiont , ’’an-na, 
before, m fiout , hd- an ^ and (5) , 
po%~nn^ and , ^an-nan or ^d-nan, 
that (pronoun) (Sh. 'an-nan, le, fic). 
’an, soft (ef. ’*/n) , young, a diminutive 
termination , fief ore (.'>.‘5), to come 
in front (Sh. le) ; liist , 'a-k\~dn^ 
the humble-bee. 

’ang, a wash-bowl; wished or expected 
(Sh. 3o, to intend) ; ancestral 
property ; any pioperty , 'mg -kg, 
ability, po'wer. 

’ang, to move anything, to shake ; 
^dng^mang, water in which rice has 
heen boilM, congee. 


’ap, to wash the body (Sh. 2o). 

’at, to get a sudden strain on the waist, 
’an, ’aw, oi ’aii, to take (Sh. 'aw, le) , 
an unele (fathei ’s bi other) (Sh. 'aw^ 
lo) , to liquify metals (Sh. 'aw, 
2c) ; to catch fish while they advance 
in a shoal, 'au-dat, to fetch; 'au- 
ma^ to bring ; 'uu-mU to marry , 
'au - chnn, an unele, the younger 
brother of a fathei ; 'aw-'ak, took 
out (30). 

’aw, see 'an and 'an, 

’e, tosmg; to h'lgn. 

’i, the youngest of several (Sh. 2c, 
a young girl ; d, 2e, to be the 
youiig<‘st) , one (cf. hotg) (cf. Sh. 'tt, 
4in) , ’f-’??, this (pronoun). 

’ik (piououiieed /^), a yoke (Sh, 2o) , 
hope, rehanei* , 'a-'tk, laultless. 

’in, a sinew (Sh. Ini) , a crocodile. 

’ing or ’ing (piononneed mg), a large 
water - pot , a small earthen pot 
(Sh 'ing, 2o, a glazed jwit) , to lean 
(Sh. 'tng, le) , an earthquake ; the 
body (13), 'ing-han, to fall down 
when iipe (of fiuit) ; rang -ing, the 
waist. 

’ip, tin* hull' ol a hill ; a small co\ered 
bamboo basket (Sb. 2o, a e}lindrical 
box , '%p-lau\ 4o, lo, a small 
chibcd basket) ; to be famished (Sh. 
'np, 4e), piojieily 'np, q.v. 

’it, to stiike with the linger , to pro- 
duce a sound by sti iking against 
a haid thing, to rap. 

’iw, the send of a kind of plant (the 
(mtada ei coper) used by eliildren as 
marbles in play (Sh. 2c, a small 
hole dug in the ground for placing 
these seeds erect tor the game) ; to 
till the belly. 

’o, a ])ipo, tuoe ; ambrosia or nectar ; 
a particle of interrogation (cf. Sh. 
hnw, Ic) , a particle added to jau 
(the paiticle of past time) to make the 
suffix, jau-'o, of the pluperfect ; 
'o-chd, nectar, ambrosia. 
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*oi, Hugnr-cane (Sh. 8r) ; to cause to 
oat, to feed (Sh. 2 p) ; sweet ; a 
particle siguiiuu^ (ontiiiuaucc 
’ll, to remain (cl. ja ) , used as a pai- 
ticle indicating the piesent dehmie 
tense , to boil padd) ; straight ; to 
apply heat , ^u-jau^ particle torminf* 
imperfect; paitnlc toimmg 

continuous past , ’«-’/?, this (pronoun) . 
’flk (pronounced mA), the buast, the 
chest (Sh. «/, 4o) (d , tocatdi 
fish whiUi coming in a shoal , a trog 
(cl Sh. 'mw, 2c), all , all. 

’Hk, to inme, to (.mse to limp. 

’tUn (pionoumeil «m), to ofPei a 
present, to take a luouthlul (Sh. 
mn^ Tio, to huii\ in eating). 

’un, gladiiesb (ct. ’wfi), waim (Sh. 2( ) , 
to sotten, solt (Sh do) id. 'an), 
to mould , 1o he all e( ted with 
menouhagia (it hunq), 

’tin, otliei (Sh 2c), 111 anothci place , 
to ent into sli(( s. 

’ufi (pionounc(d ru), latigue , to 
eructate (ct. Vi) , to sigh , happi- 
mss of mmd (cl. 'mi) , 'un (w/)- 
cliau^ hapjnm^s ol mmd 
’ung, the hi( ast , the heait cl, 

’Ung, a kind ol jilaiil ( \ss,iin(‘s( 
deotaxlf cl Sli. do, an oiihid) , 
to prociW ( lawling 
’up, ti betel-nut bov (Sh le, a box 
with a (ouKul lovci) (d 'up), 

'up, difficult) (ct ip) , a small pot lor 
keeping lime, a y\.\y smill box, 
a hetd-nul box (Sh Up-pv, 2o, 
Tx), an cnihauknunit mioss a riet- 
ticld, puvious, beloK , to iciiiaiii 
«it liand 

’ut, to gel the body shampooed. 

’UW, to ])raise 

ba, wh\ a fathom, loui cubits (Sb 
1() (30), lo sav pSh. ?/;c7, dd 
(cl ha) (2.J, 29) , hd-^tn, <ind ('i) , 
hhanq-bd, it , tuv ~hd, but. 
ha, a bundle ol liaii , m«td, era/y, lo 
become mad , to sa^, spe ik (Sb. wrt, 
3e) (d. bd) , a pool man, one 
who lues by dnidgc ly . 
bai, a cane, rattan (Sh uai, lo) , 
to he aslant t(» lay bv, put, place 
(Sh. uai, fx) , a place (7, 21), 
smooth, polished (30) , khup-bat^ 
to kneel down (di) , pak-bat, to 
name (49) , I bun - bat, to htdp 
(66) , hl^k-bai-hnu, a eertnn flowrer 
(Assamese, hhdf-phdl), bup-bat, 
to store, lay by , bai - /c/i/y, aftei , 
ehl - rdp - chap - hhap-bm, a finger- 
ring. 


bak, to weave. 

bak, to mean , to speak, t(41, explain. 

bam, dusky. 

ban, the sun, .i day (Sh. nan^ 4c) 

(8, 11, 64) , a village (Sh. wan. So) ; 
a kind ol jiaddy , sweet, agreeable 
(Sb. wfl», lo) , to HOW (Sh. wan^ 
2o) , to beg (Sh. wan^ 4o) ; to 
open, the cast (36) , ban" 

tuk^ sunset , ban - kbau^ tc» HOW 
paddy , bm • kbau - khiai, to sow 
paddy bioadc.iHt (generally under 
water) , thnv-han^ a bud , ban-ebam^ 
ol OT belonging to a Milage (In 64, 
han^ da^ , is used to signify an 
mdetinitc long peiiod ol time.) 

ban, the kmlm (aiunil jdant and its 
loot (Sli. man or iiau^ le) , to 
smell , llabbv, pul])^ , ban -hoi, to 
be iuily ripe and iiill ol ]uic( 
ban, see botn. 

hang, a pio^lituh, biilot, a kind ol 
taie tlial glows imong uituiim me , 
tlui) (Sb wmnf, lo), the mside ol 
a ])jp( to Ixcak (el Sb. uang, 2e, 
toll u) to (opulitc (Sb. uang, lo) 
to ghttc i , na-hun(j-'^b( , a kind ol 
shaip-eilged grans (As'^ nm st, rnddiit 7 
ban ) , havq-shan, a b iilot. 
hang 01 bang the edge ol an axe , 
a hvouiJte tiicnd, a dam acioss a 
rivci (d. Sh. niitna, lo) , a net tor 
catching cltci , i npiout , asthma, 
s(M)l, sootv , to spuad an umbiella, 
to lx a king , intdligeiit , to attend 
upon nuom to pic ice thrcxigh 
(d Sli UKOKf^li, i hole oi opening), 
a lopi linl to the mik ot an 
elejihnit, hanq-io, hiboiions. 
bap, a kind ot lull ti ip , to rob , paddy 
i( icly to be huskc'd, uneun. 
hat, a luiid ol lousc> louud on the 
body ol a dog (Sh mat, 4e, a Ilea) , 
euie tmie, oinc', to bciomo soie , 
to get idle I liom illness, he con- 
Mihseent, topiaiM. 
hat, impel tect, not well developed, 
blind (Sli. mat oi a at, 2e). 
ban (d. haw), a youth, a young un- 
manied man (Sli. xiaw or maw, 
2o) , company, companionship , to 
stand still 

ban, a leal j^Sb. mau, le). 
baw (d. baa), a miser, a handmill lor 
grinding coin, to hold, no, not to 
be*, not (Sh. mau, 2c) (ct. bu) (3, 6, 
9, 17, 22 Jm, 23, 24, 26, 36, 41, 61). 
All these w ords are often spelt hau. 
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te, to bleat ; to rebuke, to reproach ; 
to \{ark. 

I '1»I, a fan (Sh. tvi, 4c) ; to comb the 
I ’ hair, a kind ot comb (Sh. wt, Ic) ; 

a cowry (Sh. we, lie) ; to tear, 
bin (pronounced to fly (Sh. wm, 
Ic); aslant; to place aside, on one 
side (cf. Sh. wm, 5m, to leave , 
Wit, 4c, to be drawn aside), 
bih (pronounced /jm), a bracelet, a 
• banjyle (Sh. win, lo) , the end ol 
a nut to which tlie loot-stalk is 
attached , to cast into watei and drajj 
out ag^ain (as a net) , to throw out. 
bing (pronouiKit'd /n«y), a town, a city 
(Sh. wm^^, 4m) , a small poisluTd ; 
to lump , to divide (Sh. wu/i/, 2o, 
to be <livided) , huitf-hdmj, a whit- 
low; hmg-tanq^tuf , the mason wasp 
{Sphint asiatica) , liuig - s?ii - Id, 
bezoar, a calculous concretion ioimd 
in the intestines ot cei-tam ruminant 
animals. 

hip (pronounced hip), to])ress (Sh. wip, 
2c, to ku(!<id 01 ])ies.s with the 
hands). 

bit (pronounced hit), mind ; a fish-hook 
(Sh. tt'if, 4m) , adoined with fi^uies 
ot fioweih (a'' a cloth) , an ear ol 
corn lietoi o it shoots out ot the c,ulni , 
a phial ; to soak , to move one ol 
the pu'ces in a i;unie, fo smooth a 
nariow piece ol bamboo (Sh wii, oc, 
lo smooth with a kiiile) , hhan-hit^ 
hiny [heng), bailey, 
blak, a Howei (Sh mdh, 2c), hhik- 
kh(t III ’-slid)}, a imii I'^old , hJdk -phaiig, 
a ceitain flower (Assamesi', qariipf- 
phiil), hldk~h<n-hai{, accataiu fl<*wei 
(Ass. hh d-ph ill ) ; h/dk -k Ip [h ip) - 
lam, a niushioom (31) , uam-bldh- 
Tang, the watm ol tlu‘ Gaiij^es. 
bi, an occurrence ; a salt-mine (Sh. mo, 
a pit, a mine) , a doolv oi paJaiujuin 
(Sh. wo, 4c') , a slu'et ol water, 
boi, to pray , to liow down (ct. Sh. 

mdm, 4c) , to serve, 
boih or bail (])ronouuced hoi), to join 
the hands , to jniiy ; to jiay regaid 
to a jiei'Hon. 

bfl, a lotus, a water-lily (Sh. wuw or 
muw. In) , a bud , the seventh 
lemale child . blunt , dumb , fat , 
to paint the forehead wnth sandal ; 
not (ct. haw) ; bu-kJniw, not- yes, 
no (interjection). 

bam, to remain dumb. 

ban, noon ; one's own man ; a rattan- 
sprout (cf. Sh. muH, 4c, to sprout) ; 


poison ; mad ; to be peridexed , to 
be excited ; to extend and arrange 
the warp previous to weaving (Sn. 
wm, 5o) ; bun - hat, a certain 
creeping plant (Assamese, gtnwa^^ 
maiJ lata), 

biin, to tall, to be bent, distorted, 
a crooked wmrd {stc), 
bhfi (pronounced country liquor ; 
the end ol a waist-clotb being dragged 
along the ground. 

bung, a mil row - necked basket for 
keeping fish , a basket , a silkworm 
(Sh. wmig, .3o, a wonn) ; a hog^s 
den (ci. Sh. mung, 6c, a place 
piepured by dogs or cats for their 
littei) , outsuh' ; now , to remove 
mgbisoil ; nhang-h tng, a blackboard 
(used as a slale loi wanting), 
bung, a fiying-pau , a kind of w^orm , 
a largi‘ basket , to go swiftly, 
bhp (pronounced bup), to beat (Sh. 
wap, 4c) , to be agitated (as w'atei) ; 
to bo oveiciowtlcd. 

but (piououiK ed hut), blind of one 
eye, to raise (Sh. tvuf, 3o) ; to 
last, a disorder ol 1h(‘ how'els, to 
ti ample upon. 

but, th(‘ limson the ])alm ol the hand , 
a conical li.iski't used by hill people, 
buw, a \vh(‘(‘I , disgust , to poison fish , 
muddy land. 

cha 01 eba, lough (Sli. chn, 4c) , 
thick , had (Sh. cha, oc) , not come, 
uuariiM'd, alas! , bhit’cha, 

to promise, ’e-cAr?, iioctai, ambrosia, 
\ik-chf(, all. 

chai, a man, a male, a mavseuliue 
suffix (Sli. 4o) ; a male child ; to 
come into use (Sh. 2o, to use) , to 
break, to (aiisc to he Inoken. 
chak, to cmis»‘ to ho n'cognised (Sh. 
4c, to know wtU) , to clean, jmlish, 
to mak(* string fi oin bamboo , to cut 
or tiini the edge ol a field emhauk- 
meul. 

chak, a cornm* (Sh f)c, Assamese chuk) , 
raw provis’ons sujijilied to a guest ; 
to scoop, to take a handful out of a 
large quantity (cf. Sh. chnk, 4o). 
cham, a kind of net (Sh. Ic) , the 
fringe of a cloth (Sh. 4o) , a bog, 
(juagiiiirc; to beg; and (sometimes 
written chang) (G, 21, 36, 37, 43 bis, 
44, 49, 54, 56) ; also (37, 40) ; swift ; 
khan-ma-cham, as soon as ; ki^eham, 
how manyP (cf. chan ) ; ban-eham, of 
01 belonging to a village ; dai’Cham, 
etcetera (13) ; nat-cham, now, next, 
thereon (49) (cf. chang -nai). 
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olLam, to asspmbh, to arcompaiiN to 
take comjwm Mcinih (rl Sh 
eham^ 1(, to 1 m mu) to 1 om(1(i‘» 
a i^un) (Sh 2c, to put into) to 
8\voep contifi^iouH chdm-don oi 
doin-chdnij topjtfhci with 
chan, thf -vtiniulih ol i houn iMth 
raised llooi (Sh 4o \ Hooi ( \t< mh d 
b(>ond the loot ol a houMi ) a 1 uf i 
fi/? a diMsion ol th( unndst 
(8h ha\m^ s(inal st lus 

one above lh( (tlui (ol i house, ftc ) 
toisiu» hoij/oiitil ^ )(d, (\((lhiii, 
nice tn'-(h(nt lumitold (1 thfon 

ohan, out suh oi mvlhin^ nut 
b( lutilul (( 1 ihoi}) t< (iin<( to 
snio( th v\ ith in al/( 
ehafi (pronoum (d cha})^ ^ hoiei, an 
awl i child’s ]Hnis to (onu to 
anyone’s issistince 

chang, an elephiiit (Sh ^o) (4 >) m 
ofl( nil" n»ul( t » ui ( fh( i piu si 
it tlu (11(1 ol l((l(TU01l\ 
a s( lU (Sh ,( to vvei^h) i pdscii 
hhnd ol till ii,,ht t>( 1 1 be iftli(ted 

with sorrow to ( ius( to be suh- 
“|( tied to uioidtal bv luigu md 
<t (ham i \iib il puljtit eUnotin^ 
piisint time (Sh 2() i pirtub 
denoting tlu ipod sis ot a c >n- 
ditional sintdui rhatKj-aa now, it 
pitsent (17) (d aai-ihaa ihttq^ 
then (dO, jS) e! ii-ihany’-nat, 
he cause, thnetoii 

ohang, an umbnlln (Sh 3() (57) 
light, bnlhaiu^ i hur-tu (Sh 
Tk, false hail) i whip a wheel 
a high platloim iLsed toi w itehing 
(lops kind, Til mm I 
jnipiopir, not suitahh chiay~ch(^ 
religious iit( s 

chap, to bend to piieh on i hr inch 
(»Sh 4() to ^o and live at the home 
ot anotlie r ju is( n an ow 1 

chap, biimlul since It, honest puie 
to seireh (ht~uip-(hdp-khdp-bat^ 
a tingei-iuig 

chat, to boil andhing (as milk), to 
tree from alk ill to t ut to pieces to 
spread (bh It, to piiv ide) 
chan or chaw a mister, owner (Sh 
ehaw, 3e) (d chu) a king (61) 
ae^cver, God (13) (ct thtt) , to boil 
lice , great , sujieinatural ( 26 ) , to 
promise , to happen suddenly , 
chau^ an uncle, the }()unger brothei 
. of a fathei 


ehaii, the heart, mind (Sh. le) , an 
amhas^adeu, a messeugei (Sh. 
to e ommission, send) to reflect, 
consider t()sa^ “yes”, Ihan^chav- 
du to think in one’s heart (27) > 
lum-chau^ the bn ist (SO) 
or Int-mvnq-chan to pie sent a gilt , 
to 1 1 st bin (pi m)-ckaif^ 
h ippim ss ot nimel 
chaum ill ih(~{hanm, ej v 
chaw s(( (halt 

che 1 town (il sh 3o a piovince) 
ill (Sh t( to b( coinpl(t() towel, 
(old (hi -(ha OH ill che-chinUy 
oinnudits (hang - (he, itligioii*' 
llt( s 

cheng hmd''(mip 

chi pipd (sh (}( 3c j to hum 

a ])uit ol hi,,h land to show 
(Sh (/(/, 5() i pwd, i precious 
stone (In - H( p - (h(t p - ! hap - bai, a 
hn^d-iiu^ 

chik Ol chik (pionoumed chi), a pig- 
tiil(oithi hill) (et Sli chil li 
t lop hi ul) thi imtil onidimiit 
alt u bed to tlu to]) ot i jap't oi 
wickei hit-umhiella the highest 
put ol hi udi ( )7) 
chin (pKiiouiuid chin), in mearaation 
(Sh chni, )( , a Buddha) a cloth 
(Sh Im lelt) i lon„ sliec , in 
iiis(ct bki i (Iragon-fh 
chin (proiiouiutd Chen), \ flit pun oi 
gold i kind ot fij the either side 
ching Ol ching (pronounced dung) 
i > mboiid a eursi iftectmi, i 
whole kingdom to conquer to lake 
by toiec chi -ching, ornamentH 
tu-ching, 1 1 im 

chip (pionounee'el chep), to pam (Sh 
(htp, 4m) , to seek to get level 
chit (pronoum ed ehit), the se ven dvtpan 
01 worlds ngc, anger (Sh 3m, to 
be angi>) to leel affronted, to 
dimmish to select (Sh lo or 4o^ 
to cvamim ) the numhti 7 (Sh 4m) 
chiw, swittmss, to ^0 (juickly (Sh 
4m) a saddle to be disoidercd , 
to behave pioush 
cho, an e irthon cookiiig-jiot 
choi, the male or^, in , a tneud, assist- 
ame (Sh 3(, to help) a tax, paid 
to the king oi to a spiiitual guide , 
power (25) 

ohfl or chuw, a guga (ei Sh 

le, time) (41, 51), a god (cf. 
(hau) , an owner (ct chau) , 
a yojana or league (59) , moial 
instruction {nlti) , dark (oi light) ^ 
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favour, politene‘»<^ , to believe (Sh. 
chii^ 3c) ; to seek company (ct. Sh. 
ehuy 4o, a company ) ; to apply heat 
to paddy to dr} it, to bend; to 
Uquily gold ; a man’s name, a name 
(Sh. ehtf, 3c) (17) , chu-eJumff-nm, 
because, thmetoie , h -chR^ a qualit} 
{gum), M-chR, an ant. 
ohhk or chuk (pionounced chul), the 
top of a kind ot grass {{^aechirum 
' , to set on a dog, 
till u( , 11)11 1 times. 

ohiik, a turban, a inlgarl , a io])e toi 
tying cattle (Sh. 3o, a lope) , to 
come neai, approach, 
chuni) pleasui e, love , to kiss (cl. chup ) , 
to corrode ’V\ith lime, chum-knuy 
to lo\e. 

chun, to wlutewash. 
chun, Cl cation ; the number 32 , 
establishing ; ha\ang blanches , a 
cause , to ask , m an\ diier tion , 
very beautilul (Sh. 3c, to he cleai, 
puic, bright). 

ohuii (pronounci'd (hni), to mideistand, 
to ieel a tingling sensation , to lean. 
Chung, a huge l)o\ (cl. Sh 4c, a kind 
of outei coffin) , a kind ot iguana 
(cl. Sh. chimq-tha, 2o, Ic, Ihe 
common house li/aid) , to iduaiu 
holding, to bold and keep ; pointed. 
Chung, a temale attendant (Sh. 5o) , 
a god (cl. Sh. 2c, to be unmoM‘d, 
as a god in d(‘ep meditation) (48, 50) , 
not to be late, not to delav , (hung- 
pha, God (49) , phR^fuu •‘(hung, God 
Almight) ^‘27, 31, 38, 53) , .shat- 
chuyig-mmiq, tin end - god - 1 oimtr\ , 
a tbiead ol an, a Vaqn (18, 50). 
chup (proiKtuuied <hnp), to kiss (ct. 
chum), to vet (Sh. 5c), to su(k 
(Sh. 2c). 

chut (pionounced (Jud), a clod ol 
earth; to lesstn, a little, to cleai 
with a hoe. 
ehiiw, see chR. 
to strike. 

da, to bile as a serpent , a bundle of 
clothes , to take on the lap 
dai, thread (?Sh. lat, 30, silk), to 
get, possess (Sh. laiy 3c) (frequent 
in compound \erbs) (12, 13, 29) ; to 
hear; dm-chamy get-and, etcetera 
(13) ; shl-daiy to he destioyod (21) , 
au-dat, to i(‘tch , havi^daiy to curse, 
dam, black (Sli. lam, lo) ; the spirit 
of a dead person (Sh. lam. 3c, the 
guardian spirit ot a lamily) ; to dive 
into ($h. lam. Ic). 


dan, a club, a heavy stick; to go* 
straight. 

dan, high laud, i ad not liable to 
inundation (Sh. Iduy Ic, a hiound) 
^(of. dii) 

dah (pronoiiuced dm), to shave (vith 
a lazor) , to Ingliten with a sudden 
angi} voice. 

dang, a latch (Assamese, diang ) , a long 
shield; the nose (Sh. khu-lmgy 3c, 
Ic) ; to ho affected with white sjads 
on the skin (SH. laugy 2o) ; spotted , 
to sound ; ka-dangy to play at shield 
(a kind of game). 

dang, the father ot one’s son -m- law oi 
daughtei-in-law (Sh. l^uqy Ic). 
dap, to put out a lire (Sh. lapy 4c) ; a 
bamboo or w^oodeii door-bar ; to 
emit light (hut Sh. lapy 4c, to ho 
darK) (47). 

dat, to make straight (Sh. laty 4c). 
dau or daw, a star (Sh. taWy lo). 
dad, a dlut, a god (38). 
daw, see duu. 

de, to m()\e the wnist haekw^ard and 
forward , a kind oi animal (Assamese, 
yifphiya) , to ch'unse. 
di, good (Sh. /?, Ic) (1, 23) , bile (Sli. 
11, Ic) , IRk-ugin-dty to rule in a 
sedan chair ; also, to s])eak. 
din or din ( ])rouounc(*d diu ), land, 
the eaith (Sh hny Ic, the (‘aith, 
giound) (2, 55) , a month (Sh. 
hniy lo) (cl dun), a toich , na<^fitny 
a held; na-dm-Kiy a certain creeper 
(Assamese, phaja lafa) ; pang-dw, 
a man ol the Miii liihe 
did (jnoiiounced a boundary (Sh. 

hn, lo) ; to do work, 
ding, see dung. 

dSp (proiioiincid dip), to he alive (Sh. 

kp, 4i) , phi-dip, a huge boil, 
dit, land not undei w^at(‘r (cl. dan) , 
(pronounced dit) hot ; (id.) pressiiie. 
diw, ha\ing no companion (Sh. hw, 
4o, single) (cl. liw). 
do, ail offshoot. 

doi, a mountain or lull (Sh. loi, Ic) , 
w'oik , with (lor doiii) (C3). 
doin (pionounced doi), company (ct. 
Sh. luiiy 3o, with) (spelt doi m 63) ; 
the spur of a cock (Sh. Inuy lo) ; 
dom-cham or chdm^doiny together 
with. Cl. Idn. 

du, to see, behpld fSh. A7, Ic) ; han- 
du, to look carefully ; khau-chatt- 
duy to think within oneself (27h 
dUk (pronounced dw/*), a bone (Sh. 
luky 2c}. 
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dttk, to give a slap ; to teach to read. 
4fim (pronounced dum), a scabbard, 
to smell. 

dto (prouounLcd dun), a eioi^d , 
foumlation work. 

diln, the moon (cf. Sh. liin^ lo). 
dull (pronounced du%)^ vapoui. 
ddng (pronounced dung), jungle (Sh. 

Itutg, lo) , a low lit'ld . leprosy, 
ddiig or ding, red (cf. Sh. lung,' la, to 
be yellow , but Img, lo, to be red) ; 
bowed, bent (cl. Sh. ling, 2c, having 
one side higher than the other), 
diit (pionounccd dnt), to suck (Sh. 
lut, 2c). 

ddt, hot (ct lut ) , the sun’s light or ray. 
ha, ha, ilie iminbci 6 (Sh. 3c), 
vapour , (wniteu ha, but jiionounc(‘d 
ai), ail mtiTjeclioii, oh han-hCi, 
towaids, 

hai, a jar, a water-pot with a spout, 
cultivation (Sli. 3c, an upland field) ; 
light, shining ; to mix togethei , to 
tail with the lace upwards, to erj, 
weep (Sh. 3c) , to shout, utny-hat, 
b> shout loudly, ban-hai, a certain 
creeping plant (Assamese, guwd‘ 
malt lata), 

hak, iipe , gi(‘y hair, 
ham, conclusiou , to Ix'ut , to ho in 
excess , to become dusty oi diit). 

ham, lo smell (Sh. Ic, to be tragi aut). 

han, a goose (Sh. 2o) , a Kshattiiva , 
to see (Sh. It) (lO, 4(i) , han-din, 
to curse. 

han, to make, to piejiaie (< f Sh. hih, 
4o) , the comh ot a cotik (Sh, It), 
hang, a laiscd liainhoo jilatloim , not 
douse, li.iMiig inteistKies (Sh. 

2o, to he wide apart) , to feel hatied. 
hang, a room, huff hang, a whithiw'. 
hap, to ‘slmt up (Sh. Ic) ; iimnatuie 
corn. 

hat, Q laig(‘ stone pot, to dry up (of 
water) (Sh Jut, /io). 
hail, Hwellmg ol the mnulb , sunned 
nee, to come to woik ; to give, 
offer (Xoi thorn Shan, 3c) ; to 
cause, allow, to hark as a dog, 
luttei , (adjt'ctival deinonstrati’ve) 
that , han^dat, to give out and out; 
hau-hm-ldin {Khn), to cause to eat 
and dunk; t<» pastuie cattlo; had- 
khau-pan-jit, to all(»w tmtei uphold 
remain, to allow' to icmam (38) ; 
hldh‘ha~iiau, a certain llower 
(ABsamese, bhdt-ph hi ) . 
he, not tamo, said ot an animal (Sh. 
lo). 


hi, the female organ (Sh. Ic) ; to be 
a little aslant, At-ffaA*, to Ihrow 
down by force, to break by throwing 
down violently. 

hik, in na • hik - ko%, a certain 

medicinal herb (Assamese, laijdbari)„ 
hin, a curtain animal of the squirrel 
kind. 

hiSl (])ronounced hin), a water-fowl; 

to look upwards (Sh. lo). 
king (jironounced hing or heng), a kind 
of water-fowl , dry, to dry (Sh. hingt 
3o) , a small tinkling bell attached 
to something (Sh. htng, 2c) , a wild 
cut (Sh. hui, Im) , khau-hit-hvng, 
barley , shau-hing, to use, make 
use ol . 

hip (jnonounced hip), hoarseness of 
\oice (Sh Inp, 2o). 

hit (pronounced hit), front, to look 
with pity , to he. (pionounccd Ac^), 
to do (vSh. hit, olten written hteh, 
4m) (in Ahom olt(‘n W'litton kam, q. 
cf.) , /nt-chau oi hit-mung-chau, “bi 
jircsiut a gift, hit-shau, a re- 
proach , Jnt - niun • hit • khim, to 
n‘joi((‘, ha-haw-ka-hii, a kind of 
creeping plant iisixl loi medicinal 
puipo.s(‘s (Assanu'se, bhvddi lata). 
ho, a huge building, u palace (Sh. Ic) , 
adwTlling, to cha.s(‘ (Sh. 3c). 
hoi, a shell (Sh. Ic) , hdn-ho%, to be 
lully n]>o and lull of juice, 
hoin (pronounced hoi), to suspend 
(Sb. hot, 3c). 

hu, an animal ol the bovine species 
[hd^vu, a <‘o\\} (Sli. umw, 4o, oi 
nffuw, 4(), lo bustle, to have the 
bair ei(“ct , to Ihiow the body 
forw'aid amIIi the arms extended, as 
m sw'immiiig. 

huk, the gum, the gums (Sh. 2o). 
hum (pionouiictd ham), a slap; ph^- 
hum, a emtani plant (Assamese, 
batttn-gachh). 

hun, an idol ; wrinkled (Sh. 3c). 
hufi (pronounced hm), to ask again to 
take, to press a thing upon one; 
a scf'd ; high , to sigh , to see 
uncoveiod. 

hung, hung (jnonounced /iw;/^), fame 
(Sb. hung, lo, lo be celebrated) 
(215) , relatioiishi]) , to pass through 
anything, a noise, sound (cf. Sn. 
hmig, Im). 

hiing,'to he affected with menorrhagia 
(ct. ^un ) , to be tliin, not fat. 
hffp (pronounced A ?<p), a piece; to hold 
by grasping , to gather together, to 
collect (Sh. 3c) ; hup~bai, to store* 
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litlp, to hold -within the arms ; to fall 
doiyu witli the face upwards. 

! lltlt (pronounced hut)^ to go away ; to 
compare with , to be pure , to 
select out. 

hilt, to utter short aiiirry oidh (juicklv 
and loudly, to mtiniidatc (fSh. 4e) , 
to extoit ; to heat s<‘verel\ . 
j&, to quit, be free fSh. j/rt, 2c, to 
have done with) ; to ])iev(‘nt, ]>ro- 
hibit, mm/-)'!, a wicked woman, 
ja, a grandmother (Sh. yn, lie) , to 
decompos(‘, become lotten 
ja, to peep, 
jai, see lan, 

ditticiibv. trouble, mi.seiv, sonow 
(Sli. , to])re|)aiefoi cooking, 

to w’ash veg(‘tabl<‘s tor ( ooking. 
jak, a good man, a geiitlem.m . tn 
frighten , to be di'leal-ed in a tight , 
to be tit, woith\ . 

jam, a husband’s eldei lirothei ; b(‘ll- 
mctul, a bell , a moment (Sli. yam, 
4o, time) , respect (Sh. yam, le; , 
one born nttiT two, a third child, 
wet (Sh. yam, -ic) , to leilect (SIi 
yam, 4c, lo shnie) , to he mould} 
round-faced. 

jam, gain, piofit, to establish, t(> 
hate , to yoke 

jan, an enelny , shallow', the stiaight 
portion of a iiver, standing iii a 
connected low (ct. Sh. yauy, .‘b , 
a row' of things) , to glittei , to 
stretch out the legs , to hus])en<l 
(cf. Sh. yah, 2c, to he placed iii 
a peipeudieulai ])ositiou, the initial 
point ot action being Ironi alane; , 
to stride {ai-jatig Ci . Sh . yany, 3o) . 

jan, to ask, beg (Sh yan, ic) ; to 
endure ; to make the body dance (ct 
Sh. y^n, 3e, to tremble) , yia-shu, 
to ask, iuhi-yhi, musing a child, oi 
a sick pt'rsOn. 

jail or jai (]>rououneed /^n), one hoin 
after thiee others, a Imuth-bom 
child. 

a bunch of plantains oi the like , 
anything white ; to stride, w’alk 
on tiptoe (Sh. yany, 3o, to sb'p ; 
cf. jan, jlng) , to pile , jiressure 
put on the ground wdtli the toes in 
order to pre\ent blip])ing, to sparkle, 
^ glitter (34, 52) ; neat applied to 
paddy to dry it foi husking (Sh. 
yang, 3o, to dry on a frame) , to bo 
(Sh. yangt 4c) (cf. naug ) ; to kneel 
aown. 


jang, fame, glory (Sb. yihiq, ,3c, to 
praise) ; clotted, coagulated into 
many clots. 

jap, to stnke against iinytliiii?' with 
the loot in -walking {vi.jaf). 
jap, to cause to he raised, 
jat, to gbttm*, to dazzle , to i)]aster , 
to he divided into many lunqis ; to 
sti ike witli the toot agniu‘<t something 
^{vLjap). 

jat, the coarse fibrous paii of a silk 
cocoon , to } M‘ld slightly to the 
pressure oi tin; loot. 
jaU or jau, th(‘ handrail oi a narrow 
hridae ; to stnke with something 
blunt, long (Sh yaH\ 4o) ; eom- 
pleied, jiartiele donotiiig the past 
tens(! oi a \eil) (Sh. yau , oe) (7, 13, 
15, 17, IS, 20, 22, *20, 28, 29, 41, 

42, 43, 41, 4 7, 40, 53, 55, 57, 59, 

GO) , to he lost in thought ; simph*, 
loolish , a fihie, lilament, the sani(‘ 
as nan, gu'at, gnrantic (10); >eiy 
(Sh. yaic, 3e, sin assertl^e particle) ; 
distuiil, iai , jan-hait, a spidei’s 

thmid. 

jauw, sei“ nuH 

ji, a gianaiv (Sh. yr, le'i , tlie eldest 
dsmghtor of a iamilv, aslant, oblique; 
jt-mun (foi in tin* be- 

ginning (Hef‘ /tm) 

jik (pionounei'd /U), a tag ; damp, 
jim (piononneed y/m), olihai times , 
jtm~mmv (oi jt-), in olden times, in 
th(‘ begmiiiiig, i/us/nth (1) (ci.^0* 
jin (pionouueed (cf. ;nw), cold, 
trouble, a thoiii , to be quiet, still 
( 02 ). 

jing (piououneed ;tifg). a diagon-tly , 
to walk on tiptoe (Sh. ytng, 2o ; 
el ^ang) 

jip (pronoiinci'd /ip), to walk in stop, 
jit (pioiioimced .;i/), to eleai the edge 
ol a field , one horn after five others, 
u sixth child 

jiw, to think, a thought (Sli. ynr, Ini), 
doubt. 

jo, to praise (Sh yo, 4e) : shaiim'-jo, 
m t to think, to be without anxiety, 
join (j)ronounced^o«), the How of water, 
to remain, to stay, to liv(' (Sb. yi7, 
2c) (el. ’«) (3, 4, 10, 13, 14, ’l5, 
23, 24, 25, 28, 37, 38, 40 42, 

43, 64 bis ) , iau-ja, to converse, 
speak mutually ; to bless. 

jflk (pronounced a plantain-treo 
sprout dressed for food , an ugly 
arson ; to put a thing outside the 
ouse to get it bedewed. 
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jfln (pronounced jun), tt) run, to 
proceed rumung {di.jun). 

for ever (often written jtu) (Sh. 
yun, 4c, to be long) ; to strekth out 
the hand (8h. yun^ 3c, 4c) , to 
become cold (ct. jw ) ; Kolitai) (55) ; 
to run (cf. jun) , a pattern (cl. 
jung ) , ju)i-piu^ to become a pattoTn, 
to bo created (39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
48,50,64). 

jflng (prououiic(*d7*<n</), a peacock , to 
eject from the mouth , loai oi Avak*i. 
jiing, a mod(‘l, simple, ideal {vi.jnti) , 
to Htait, led a surlden umusy .smisa- 
tion , a bio>\n-e\t‘(l woman, 
jut (])ionounc(‘d jul)^ to he dinted , to 
fltand still. 

jut, to spinthiead , to be scNOiod tioni 
a lo^\ , to cause to lall off 
k& (ct. ha)y thiiii's given to the paients 
of a gill wlien wooing , pn la) 
sufticH'iit, UR much as (Sh In^ 3c) , 
(tn ha) all (Sh. 4d, 3cj , soediiiigh 
(Sh. ka^ 3c) , to measuie , trade 
(Sh. kn^ 5c , ka, 3c, ])iic(‘) , to go 
(Sli. ^nv7, 2c) , pni-ka, to go ; 
f any “lay all , kd~daH(jy to play at 
sliield (a kind of gann ) , Ld (or 
la)“iaUy below , \i“ld^ a person of 
the Mishnii tube , 'a-ld-mi^lty a 
pel son of the Dalla tribe, 
ka (often wiitten Id), a ciow' (Sh la, 
Ic) , a foielnunl ornament , pain , 
a tether block, oi piec.(‘ ol wood tied 
to the neck ol an .ininnil , to dance 
(Sh. 7i«, 3c) , finished, a suffix ol 
the past tense , ;nc/;, at, ha-nai, at 
this, now^ , ld“)ang^ hehind, allei , 
tang-lq, all (7, 20, 01) , Id^ka, 
name of a seipeut (12) , lUag-la, 
a peacoek , atai-laug-ka, a kind ol 
flee (A.ssanieso, hliCitag/nld) ; da- 
lata-ka-hd, a certain creejnng 
])lant used as a medicine (Assamese, 
bheddt - lafd) , la - ahang, what h , 
ka-taa, helow' , \iag-la, abilit}, 
power. 

kai, a fowl (Sh 2c) , to lay a biidge , 
plaster , to feci an itching senRaiiou 
(Sh. 4()) , to sui round , to come 
acioRR, stand in the way ol , pl-katf 
an elder brother , kai-kai, all round 
a person or thing (32). 

,.kak. a stii'k used in stiiring anything 
while cooking (Sh. 2o) , a stirrup , 
a kind oi size made from paddy 
boiled in watei and applied to the 
warp in weaxdng , w^atery , to spin 
a muga cocoon, khav-lak, rice not 
properly busked. 


kak, a horn ; a w'ater-pot ; a crab ; 

lac ; to set tire to. • 

kam, a Hmall bundle ; harm ; a basket 
holding five seers of grain ; the rood 
used lor making pens (Sh. Ic) ; tU 
])i event, to binder ; to jirop, to lean 
on (Sh. 5c) , to be, be made (Sh. 
Ic) (61) (cl. hit). 

kam, to bend ; to control ; hump- 
backed , to bow (Sh. 4c). 

kan, sulphui (Sh. 5o) ; faating ; an 
expel t woman, a stem (Sh. 3o) ; 
a pole lor cairjiiig a burden ; a 
gieat man; to bo hunt, lolded; to 
tali , to hi' joined , to slip , oven, 
level; ajdace, mutuality, to begin; 
lan-hn oi laa-pd, towaids; pa-kan^ 
to copulate, raag-lan, to consult; 
ehani-lan, to love, nn-l'an~aiuu\ as 
usual , aie-kan, to teel affection , 
mnt-kaa, to coincide , pdm-kan^ 
means ol livelihood, putg-kan, love, 
affection , ud-ktw, to love, lavoui ; 
'tmj-laa, to iall dowm Wlien iipo (of 
tiuitj. 

kan, a I after . a genu , cri'am ; a pijie, 
lube (Sli. laaffy 3c) , a load taken 
on one shouldui i^Sh. Ic) , nice ; 
good (49) , the hont ; to get warm ; 
to leceive homage , to do . a hard 
mass, ahloclv (44), Idn-pha-naUyVdQ 
nami* ol the Vdyas, oi an -gods (49), 
/.\ .r\ /iiT the good Sod (49) ; 
Ifia-phta-phahy a muss ol white 
lock, Mount Meru (44). 
kan (pi onouiK ed hiy), to go idly, to 
go slovvlv. 

kang, a cioss-how (Sh. 2o) to hide ; 
to feel hatied. 

kang, ])oi.son (Sh. 5c) , over-sunned 
lice , to prune , to bring into 
subjection. 

kap, a scale, a round flat body (cf. Sh. 
2o, the husk ol maize) , to j*oin 
(Sh. 4c) , to bite (Sb. 3o) , kap- 
lap (bite take-by-force), to quarrel, 
contend (6). 

kap, a fortnight ; simple, 
kat, a maiket (Sh. 2o) , hard, difficult 
(Sh. 3o) ; to cut to pieces ; to get 
dust into boiled rice , kat-km^ a 
shopkeeper. 

kat, to abandon ; to embrace (Sh. 2c) ; 

to go away by force. * 

kan, a spider (Sh. kmg-kavo^ 2o, lo) 
(54, 58) ; nine (the numeral) (Sh. 
/r«M’, 3c) ; to remember ; the weight 
of the body; to swell; I (the 
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pronoun) (Sh. Icaw, Ic) (also spolt 
k»iV^ nom. haw~ko) (23^ 24, 25) ; 
former, previous; kan-hhnn-ho^ a 
golden spider cme) (58). 

Jcailm, to become too salt , the ebeel; 
(Sh. Atw, 3o). 

.IcEUW, the call of the leg (Sh. law^ 
3o) ; injury; tlow, iieai. 

kaw, an owl (Sh. 5c) ; old (Sh. 2c) , 
other; not thoiouglily ripe, to mi\ 
togeth(u‘ (Sh. Jc) , the same as 
q.v. (23, 25) , Uum-law^ ciushedoT 
split chafi , tia-lau'-ka-hit, a ccitaiu 
creeping plant used for medicinal 
purposes (Assamese, hhniai lata). 

kaw, to establish, to lay a foundation , 
to think; to plan. 

ke, the Assamese title of ‘Ihirua’, 
old (cl. kaa) , to opi'ii, untie (Sh. 
do) , crooked , he-chii^ a (jualit} 

khi. 01 kha, a donu'stic, a slave (Sh. 
A//<?, 3c) : thatchmj' glass (Sh. 4//d, 
4c), the thigh (Sh /4u, lej , the 
hand, to cut, to ask (loi sonudhing); 
to search , a stool , to euise or 
censuie, to tiighten, Ihh-hk, a 
male scM ant , Uid-nunq^ a ti'inale 
servant ; Uk -/ 7/^7, a boy , hhd-phnny 
to cut , lah -‘kJtd-nd, a chaste woman. 

kha, see Ihd , Iha-hruff, a niaii ol the 
Bnialii caste, 

khai, in k'lah-lhai^ in e\(‘iy divi^iou, 
evei y where. 

khak, loneh", solitaiy (44, 02) , still- 
ness, tli(‘ lines on the palm of the 
hand, the sou ol a hlack man, to 
ehek witli the tongue , to ch'ar the 
throat (Sh. 2o) , khak-khui^ in 
e\eiy division, eviM’NAvheie , khak- 
khan, (|Uiet and at peace, still (7). 

khak, an enclosuie loi animals (Sh. 
3c) ; a chryhalis, cocoon (Sh. 2c) , 
a cowhouse 

kham, gold (Sh. 4c) (51, 58) , cloth , 
a word, news (Nortliein Sh. to) (cl. 
khan, khdm) (3,)) , e\ ening, to become 
evening (Sh. 3c); a gianaiy , tolessen; 
to butht, to sting , lat-kham, to say , 
lat-k'ham-hin, to say, speak , phan- 
khavi, an order, sho-kham, a com- 
plaint, khmn - ma - Ian, a ^^ord, 
kham-kd-ld, a servant, a pious man 
(also applied to a guest) , kham- man, 

^ see khSm; kham-phuk, to learn to 
speak ; kham-tai, a kite (the bnd) ; 
a slave ; khun- (law -kham, name of 
a god ; liw-kham, a kind of plant 
(Assamese, hangd jngiyan ) ; maa- 


kham, n kind of bracelet worn by 
men ; phtw-kham, a gold bracelet ; 
tham-kham-rd, o enquire ; hUtk- 
kham-shttn, a marigold. > 
khm, cropped; to become upside 
down (Sh. 3c) ; to ask ; a word, 
a subject ol talk or thought (cf. 
kham) (28, 34) ; khhn - man (or 
kham-), the turning out correctly 
ot something said, the fullilmeiit oi 
•a piophecy. 

khan, an a\c acute ])ain ; a sickle ; 
a wea\c]*’s sliuttle , two boats lashed 
logethci ; lust , a tish spear ; to 
sjirmklo holy wab^r ; to tiade (Sh. 
Ic, price), to neglect, to speak 
y^Sli. lo) (ct:’. kham ) ; a word (16, 
39) , to go quickly (Sh. Ic) (44, 58) ; 
khan-ma-rham, as soon as , khah- 
kl an, <|uiet, still (7), khan-io, 
aloiu', Holitaiy (14, 27) , pai-khan, 
to mil. 

khan, life (50) , mind , a hammer , 
a club (Hli. 5c), a bndle , muddy, 
tuilnd (of liquid) , slightly piitiid. 
khang, happiiu'ss , a dam , a loom ; a 
basket, a top (the to}), a stick 
till own fiom ilie hand , ilu' trunk ot 
the body , e\eu, li‘vel , to say 
pleasantly, to tluow sonu'thing ; 
to e\cito , hoii/ontal , khang-na, 
betoie, in piiseaice of. 
khap, ail) thing lound and flat (Sh. 

khtp, 4o) , a shell , a wheel, 
khap, a inoitai , a small hex , to shut 
up , a weavei’s peg , a ciicle, ring , 
ehl-ulp-clufp-k/nip-hai, a tinger- 

iiiig. 

khat, to teai, to hieak asunder, to 
divide (Sh. le, 2o) ; to be defeated , 
to go. 

khat, to tie, to hind (Sh. 2c, to tie 
a knot) , to iiighteii , to select ; to 
tall down lioin above, a teacher, 
khau (oiten wiitten khan), paddy (Sh. 
khaw, 3c) : hoiledrice (Sh. 3c) ; 

u hoiu , the heddlo of a loom (Sh. 
Ic), a kind <»t(tpf 11 ( 1 , >tlii "-basket . an 
eairini' . a boil . lliev, thev all -'Sh. 
1<) (13, 34) ; yawning; white (Sh. 
khaw, lo) ; nice; to put into, to 
cuter (Sh. khaw, 3c, to enter) (13, 
38) (ef ahan) , in, within (27) , to 
shako (Sh. khaw, 2o) ; to nurse ; 
k hna-ehau-dd, to think in one’s heart 
(27) » khau-mnn, rice - frumenty ; 
khau-ntmg,, boiled hara rice (it 
becomes soft when ])ut in water) ; 
khau-btt-hwg (pr. heng), barley ; 
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khau-kOf to ji^rant a boon ; hha»-tu)i 
(pr. <w»), fine husked unbrokt‘u nee , 
khmi-kakf rice not properly husked; 
khau-pin (pr. ptn), broken nee ; 
khm^kawy crushed or split chaff » 
han-khany to sow paddy ; han-khau^ 
khraiy to sow paddy brofidoasi. 
kkail, wish, desire (Sh. 3e) , i*ood ; to 
get over -sunned. 

kMW, to pjepare a raft , to jump 
away ; to consult. 

kke, a casting-net (Sh. Xo) , asthma, 
a rivci , to u‘mo\(‘ the effect of tht‘ 
evil eje (Sh. lo, to deliver from 
a jnesent evil) , to enclose with 
a hedge. 

khi, dung, orduit* (Sh. lie) (55) , 
a jieacoek , distress, diftieulty (Sh 
Ic) , to get up, rise. * 
kkik or khik (proiiouii(;<5d kheh oi 
khik)y a guest, woiship the rivei 
Jhanjhi ; to worshi]) a god {deva ) , 
a spirit. 

khin or khin (pronounced Ihvi)^ 
distress , any injurious accident (Sh 
khiUy Im, to he unluek}), a fence* 
raised across a stream to catch fish . 
to strip off the niid ol anything , to 
smooth a post, to eleai the hatluir^ 
(of a bird) , to he ended , to suttei 
from looseness ot bowfN, npe hut 
hard, not even, uneven, 
kkiil (pronounced /./icw), the hpots in 
the moon , to he a friend , to save , 
to hang, to remain , ef limn. 
kkingf giiigoi (Sh. Ic) , a chopjniig- 
hlock ou which hhmg is minced 
(Sh. Im) , large, lat 
kkXp (pi enounced //o>>), a shoe; high 
land, tongs. 

kkit (jiionouuced khxt'). a toad, trog 
(Sh. Ihiiy 2rn) , to pull upwards 
(Sh. klnis 4c, to laise <mc end up- 
wards) , to in* wateiy . to throw" 
with a stick. 

kkiw, in khiw-khiu\ very bright (33). 

roBsibly the word should be khntv. 
kko, the neck (Sh. khby 4c) (23) , 
a hoe ; a pole with a hook to pull 
something (Sh. khOy Ic) , a tu, 
a knot , a chapter, division oi 
a book; to shine, glitter (15); with, 
in conijiany w ith ; hl-khoy with 
feai (35) , shau-khoy to r<>main with 
a person (53) , mung^khOy to k’ase , 
down-stream, the country lower dowu 
a river. 

kkrai, a liuffalo , an egg (Sh. khaxy 
2c); dirt (Sh, kha%y 4c); a cocoon, 
living alone, sohtado (62) , sick, ill 


(Sh. khaiy 3c, to ache) ; to count 
(ci. Sh. khaiy 3c, to nwratq) ; 
write, to loin; not to leave; to 
roar; khrang khrm, see khring\^ 
ban- kkau^ khraty to sow pawy 
broadcast. 

kkrang, articles, property, especiaDy 
Jarge articles (Sh. khdngy Ic) (60) ; 
anything thrown aw'ay ; cropped ; 
to he in disorder , the breadth qf 
a cloth , a kind of w^ater - grass 
called daly khuhtg-hngy goods and 
chathds, khrdng-khtaiy a crocodilo 
(et. khroin) 

kkring, a canopy , the body (Sh- 
khtnify 4c) (41). 

kkriw, a stack of ivood , a tooth (Sh. 
khtWy 3m) ; suficzing (cf. Sh. khi- 
chaniy 3c, lo) ; a kind of snare for 
birds (cl khimc) y a jdaiik , lull of 
dirt (ci. Sh. 2c) , dark m colour, 
deep black (Sh khiWy Ini) , having 
the smell ot raw fish or fiesh (Sh. 
khiWy 4o) , N(*s , bn-hhriWy no , 
mm-kh t in. to sing songs in exchange, 
to sing against one another , ihaw- 
khnwy a certain tiee (Assamese,. 
ItVm mi ffiU kh) 

khro, to laugh (Sh. k/mw, Ic). 

khroi, the male oigan , dead (Sh khoty 
3c, to ilie) , zigzag ; the narrow' 
envt's ol a house , a misbiko made in 
w'C'aviiig , muiff -khroi-phhtgy to sit 
with out leg o\ei the other m the 
Ahoni lashion. 

khroin (jmmoniiecd lhroing)y a shark: 
a ciocodilo (cf. klmhig-khrm) 

khrfi Ol khu, a hridg{‘, a W'oodeii stand 
on w'hn'li niauuscnpts are placed; to 
try, to smile. 

khrum (pronounced khn(}u)y a pond, 
hitt(*] (Sh. kltmuy lo) , to tall up- 
side down , to itel) (Sh. khuniy 4o) ; 
to luh, a laddei (Sh. khmVy le). 

khrung, to dividi* oi distribufe equally . 
trosf, the highest ])ait ot anything 
(5, 21, 2‘J, 01) ; phu-khrtnuj-klangy 
a halt, tmt-khningy a castor-oil 
plant. 

khrdng, a loom. 

khruw or khruw. a beam (Sh. khiiWf 
2c) , a huuch, a cluster (Sh. khuWy 
3o); a deeper (Sh. kkutVy 4o) , the 
sharp edge of a ddo (Sh, khtmy 4o) ; 
leufiess blanches; a kind of imare 
lor 1)11 ds (ct. khriw) , great (Sh.«, 
khtw'y 5c) , size, length (41) ; wet; 
to hapjieu , to roll along. 

khu-kiiw, to remain continually in 
doubt. 
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khfl, see khrft. 

khtlik (pronoiiLOcd kJntk), tliit (cf. 
khnu'j and Sh. hhfi, 'h) , ii tadpole: 
a room with planked walls. 
iKliiikt a' kind o( bamboo scoop used in 
catching fish. 

kham, bitter (8h. lo) (cf. IJntlm). 
kkfln (prouoimc(‘d khnu)^ a king (Sh. 
hhm^ Ic) . covetousucs‘ 1 ; a priest, 
a kind ot \\atei \^ollll ; hair on the 
body, down (S)i. khm, lo) , a high 
platfonn used for watching elephants , 
to reconcile ; to aiioie (Sh. khmi^ 
lo) ; khiiu-fhm -kh<tm^ the name ot 
a god (30) , iunn-khuHf the iivei 
JJUih^ in tlie district (d Sibsugar 
khiin, night (Sh 4c) (n, 11) , to get 
up (Sh. 3c, to ascend) , to return, 
go back (Sh. Ic) , hit-mnH~?iif- 
khnn^ lejoiciug. 

kktLn (pronounced ////<<), a son-m-law 
(Sh. Inh-Uim^ 3c, 3o) ; to sigh , 
to thrust oi iTn])ej by tin* ucck , 
pu-khm^ the husband of a tather^s 
suter 

khuil oi khin (pronounced ///wz), to 
be better , very, much (Sh. KJun^ 
4o) , khvh~h(n^ to ludj) (.>5) 
khung (pioiiouuced Utuny)^ a lontioHS 
biauch , tlic castoi-oil liec. 
khup or khup (pionouncc'd hhup)^ a 
loitnight (ct Sh hhupj 2o, any 
<‘)cle ol time) , to kneel down (Sh* 
Utnp, 5c) , to have a ])aiuiul biting 
sensation in tin* punts (Sh. I hup, 
4o, to bite, t(* ba\(' an acb(‘) , to 
be finished , to taste salt , kht<p-hai, 
to kneel down (35). 
kl^Up, a Span (Sb. 3c) , to kindle fire 
by applying cotton or the like , a 
slioe (Sh. khip-ii}(^ lo, Ic, sandals), 
khdt (pronounced hhut), to dmdo 
boiled rice (Sh. l.hHt, 6o) , to scatter 
boiled rice , division , to tear (Sh. 
khut^ ‘2c, to teai the skin). 
khiit, to chase, to ovei’take (Sh. 4c) , 
to he scratched (ct hhlt , ^\\.khni, 
‘2c, to scratch). 

kktiw, in ma’-lmiy-khmr, a kind ot 
prickly shrub (Assamese, pichkuhai) . 
ki (often written kt), how" much? how" 
many?, ki-cham, Ijow maiiv?, H- 
fihm, how lar ? , the 

humble-bee. 

ki, a hud, the calyv of a flower (Sh. 
8c, to blossom) , discontent , a loom 
(Sh. 2c) ; to swell ; to make a 
bundle ; hut , ki - lang, nearness, 
near ; ua-d%n*ki a certain creeping- 
plant (Assamese, ph dju laid) . Cf. kt . 
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Idk (pronounced kik), a young hog, to 
chase with a stick. 

kim, to rule, i ;0 enjoy the fruits of' 
(a kingdom) (Sh. 4c, to take h >ld 
of, hold) , kat-kim, a shopkeepfer. 

kin, to eat (Sh. Ic) , to enjoy, km- 
nd-kiu, a cultivator, ma-lau-ktft, 
ever, at any time ; km-shu, a keeper, 
one wdio keeps. 

kifi (pionouiieed ken), ot good breed, 
poiHi-lookiug ; callings ; an arrow , 
how manv ? , a kind ot water-grass ; 
to cut on all sides , the sticking ol 
boiled rice in tin' throat (Sh. 5o, to 
choke in the throat) , an intensivi* 
particle, very (Sh. ‘2o). 
king, a protuberance caused bj out- 
grow'th of a hianch, an ‘eye* ol a 
tree, to feign (Sh. 3o) ; a cup, to 
swell, as lice when boiled, lu uehllc. 
See kuny. 

kip (pronounced hp), husk, chaff (Sh. 
2o) , apaicelol fish, a long, nano iv 
piece ol split bamboo , to jierforate ; 
to pick-u}) (Sh. 4m) , a plot of 
a field , nd-kip, a fit'ld , blSk-kip- 
lam, a mushroom, a lungus (31). 
kit, to husk paddy with the teeth (Sh. 
kil, 4o, to bite) , to scream out 
loudly , to he caught h) a twig 
kiw, a bamboo lath , a small coiueal 
flowoi basket, a hint, a nnstortuiu' , 
sin , a long stick with a hook , 
a needle , to tast(‘ . an uneasv 
simsatioii lelt in the windpiiie ; 
wearing out the sharp edge of a 
knife, t») wind thread (Sh. le, the 
strand ol a io])e), to pi event fiom 
advancing , swilt , to go quioklj . 
klai, neai, not far, nearly, almost 
(Laos, lau, 3c, to he neai). 
klang, middle (Sh. kany, lo) (15), 
a piece of wood tied to the m ck 
of an animal, phd-khuing-kUmy, 
a half. 

klang, a gun (Sh. kdny, 3c) ; a drim> 
(Sh. kdny, Ic) , carousing ; to husk 
paddy ; kldny-to, only, nothing hut 
(4, 63). 

klem, to possess (Sh kim, 4o, to take 
hold of). 

klin (pronounced hlmi), to drink (Sh. 

km, Ic). Ibopeily hlun, q 
kling (iirunonnced khuy). the screw - 
pme flow'er; a tw'o-piongtHl con- 
tnvanceused for raising or sujiporting 
anything (Sh. ktna^ 4m; ; to he 
flung off,, klinychii, to assume or 
hear a name (17) , Kltny-Ht a pea- 

15 
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cock; shx^hling (pronounced -klmg)y 
half. 

Uoi, to go alowlv (Sh. Aoi, 3c). 

klu, salt (Sh. kutv^ lo) ; to oast an 
oblique look. 

klilm, brightness. 

klila, tax payable to a king ; lo dnnk 
(cf. kUn ) , to swallo'w , to bend ; to 
rub ; a leper. 

klw&ng (prouounood kW»g)y in mak- 
klwdng, Ww. papaya hint. 

ko, sufhx ot the ii(>min{iti\ e case (14, 
16, 18, 23, 20, 27, 29, 30, 36, 38, 
58) , and, also, even , a irieiid (Sh. 
5e) , to ('if*ato (29, 55, 56) ; lan-lo^ 
layei -establish, a lonndatiou (1) , 
khauAo^ to giant a boon, iai-ko^ 
a man ht to be dead and^gone in his 
youtli (a teini oi almse). 

kol, to stay, to wait (Sii. 3e) , only 
(Sli. Ic) 1 to !)(' tinished, suOi\ ot 
the past or jiertect ttnisi* (Sh. ko%^ 
le, to be jiniHli(‘d) (4, 0, 10, 15,24, 
40, 51) ; used to tonn a soit ot 
preeative in laa jd . . . /e/, 

wo may rcmajn, lot u.m remain (37) , 
kui-jauy sign ot past b'nse (15, 17, 
22, 28, 42, 47), -/ei, a 

o(»rtaiii medieiiiid heib (Assamese, 
Idijdbari). 

ku, a worm , a long-necked earthen 
pot 

kfl, a torcli , a bedstead (Sh. 2c) , a 
forehead oinanient , ciooked, each, 
every ; to tear (Sh. / ini\ Ic) (ct. kaw ) , 
kR-niHU\ each iirno , pna-kn (rel. 
prou.), who, nhich , ktl-hho, >\ith 
lear (35) , kham-kff-ld^ a H«‘ivant, 
a pious mail (also ajipJied to a 
guest) . 

kflk (]»ronouueed kukjy a mane (Sh. 
kak, 3r) , an Ahoi , a piece of stone 
on which anyt/hnig is ground ; to 
feed chickens , attempts of lowl to 
light , to mould , the act of showing 
excessive loudness. 

kiik, to sob , to tiiiisli quickly ; to 
take a sip oi water. 

kHm (pronounced kum), to discuss in 
a meeting, to asst'mble and consult 
(Sh. Ic) , to gather, collect; to 
lower, droo]) downwards (Sh. So, 
to stoop) (27). 

kun, hghtiug , light, sheen , to make 
over oneself to another. 

kflu (pronounced kuu), a man (Sh. 
kuHf 4o) (22, 62) , to swell ; to he 
uprooted (Sh. 2o) ; to return, come 
hack ; kdn^mly a womqn ; kAn-^nd- 
kiny a cultWator; km-nk-tat, a 


friend; knn-phlagy one who hiuda 
himself to serve another m pa}mient 
of a debt ; km^md, a tool, ignorant. 

kun (pronounced kui), a plantain (Sh. 
3o) , to turn up dirt, to reveal 
secret misconduct. 

kung, a hole in a tree (Sh. lo) ; a 
snake ; canker ol a tree ; to praise. 

kung (pronounced kimy)^ a spinning 
W'hecl (Sh. kang^ 4o) , a how (Sh. 
kmtgy lo) (52) , a shrimp (Sh. 
kmig, 3c). 

kiing, to suffice, sufficitmcv (Sh. 2c) ; 
to measure, be ot a certain length 
(wiitti'ii king) (11). 

kup (pionoiinced kup), a wicker hat 
serving as an umbrella (Sh. 4c) ; 
pierced through ; to I old , a layer. 

kup, to take bv iorec' ; kap-kup (bite 
take -b} -force), to quunel, contend 
( 6 ). 

k^t (pronounccid kai), bvjiocritical 
(Sli. kai^ 5o) , crooki'd; to sli]> 
from the ]>and , to seize' and keep. 

kut, to pounce down u))oii , to remain 
sticking to s(mie11iing wdien dragged 
away. 

kuw, lat . to stare . fo lear , cf. kd 
and kha-k hh\ 

kwang (jiroiiounccfl klvng)^ a kind ol 
basket, bending; measuic, breadth, 
size (41, 51). 

kwew (})rouoiinced kJi)^ a teim ol 
friendsbip (iisi'd to a Nag.l) , to 
prune. 

la OI la, the lining ol a heinenlybodj , 
open, un(‘nclos(‘(l , to hapjieu, oecui , 
to tasteii with lac, nakid, ld-h»g^ 
a moiiki'v (Sh. Ic) (see hug) ; 

kd^s/nfiig, true , /d-ka^ name of a. 
serpent (42) , nam-fd-ld, the ocean 
(4) ; kkain-kfi’ldj a servant, a jiious 
man (also ap])lied to a guest) ; 
'' am-shu-ld y a ciocodihi ; nam-shd” 
Id^ a shark ; biHg-shi-kl, a bezonr, 
a calculous concretion iound in the 
lutt'stinus of ceitam lummunt 
animals. 

lai, a letter, paper , a book (Sh. 4o) ; 
all (60), vsalna; fat, stout; again, 
to come ; to mingle (Sb. fo, 4c) ; 
to chase , variegated (Sh. 4o) ; 
tang-Iaty all, lat -chan, manifold. 

lak, a thiet, to steal (Sh. dc) (25) ; 
an ill omen , a peg , uncommon, 
rare (Sh. 2o) (10 bts ) ; a dwarf ; 
to drag along the ground (Sh, 3o) ; 
to shine (16, 23) ; to-lak, neverthe- 
less ; lak-khd-na, a chaste womfm; 
lak-thak, prior, before. 
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iSk, an adder; the heart; to shin, 
strip off the p(*el or imd (Sh. 3c); 
to trighteii (Sli. 2c) ; t<» tianstorm ; 
Uk-pin^ trau'iluini-beoomf*, to make 
(58). 

lam, to strain off (a Ihjuid) , to <;harm, 
fascinate ; ih(? branch of a tree , to 
boil in a bamboo \ ossel ; to creep ; 
blSk^ktp-la>ti, a mu.'jhroom, a fungus 
(31). 

l an, morality {tnfi ) , ji grandson (cf. 
lanff) (Sh. fan, lo, a grandchild) ; 
having no foliage or branches, 
pruned (Sh. fan, 4o, to lop) . of 
tormor tunes , lo lly , to return , lo 
iligest. 

Ian, ugly ; at a word, on the word ; to 
miv pfidd) , to unfasten, loosen. 

laft 01 loin (])i onounced foi), to swim 
(Sh. fun, 4o) , to join company 
with (ci (fani). 

lang, tlie back (Sli. Ic) , the space 
under a laised iilatforiii (Sh. ;>o, the 
space beiK'atb a bou^e) , a gi audson 
(cf. fun), to lag bftliind, to clean 
utensils (Sb. 5o, toiin^e) ; thejack- 
fiuittiee, bc'liind, afb'i 

(see ka ) , hut-hniff, afti'i , Uka^lung, 
a man of the Har alil caste , fang~matu 
alter you , pox^fnn-fukuj, and, tliere- 
ujion , kt~lan(j, iieariK'ss, ueai , 
ing-lang-khuw, a kind of piickly 
shrub (AssniiU'sc, pHlihahut) , tan- 
fang^ glass. 

lang, the jiedal of a Tieo-jiestle, etc., 
gloiy, gieatuess, AMdeojien (cf. Sh. 
3e, a bole) , to go down, float down 
(Sli. 3c) ; tlie embroideied end of a 
pillow , Wng - ti, to wager, bet , 
'q-Ung, Avide-power, God. 

lap, to be out of sight, to hide, conceal 
(Sh. 5t , to conceal) , to sharficn 
(Sh. 6c) , to staitlc (cf. Sh. 2o, to 
fear) ; to get piofit. 

lap, talking without regard to truth or 
propriety (Sh. l/lp-fip^ 5o, 5o, to act 
or speak like a buffoon. Cf . Assamese 
laplapixja ) . 

lat, lo speak, say, tell (Sh. 3o) , to 

f sld a bull; to show the way (cf. 

h. 4c, to make straight, a short 
cut) ; laUkham, to say, a statement; 
^ lat-kham-fau, to say. 

Iftt, a piece of reed round which tliread 
18 woimd for carrying in a shuttle, 
the quill of a shuttle (Sh. 2c) , a knot 
of hair tied on the top of the head ; 
abort, low (Sh. 4c) ; to wipe ; 
ineineere. 


Ian, spirituous liquor (Assamese, Uu^ 
pant), wine (Sh. law, 3c) ; a place 
for keeping Towls (Sh. law, 6c) 
a stake ; to speak (23)-^, *to infatu'^te 
(Sh. law, 2c, to coax) ; to friglften ; 
to fish with a baited hook, to angle ; 
to rot ; a statement, to address a 
superior ; lat - kham - fait, to say, 
speak , kham’-mq-lau, a word , ma* 
lau^kin, ever, at any time ; shuw-Um, 
a kind of cake (Assamese, sur-piikd). 

le, the cork of an oil-jiot, to lick (Sh. 
4e) . to wipe dry, le^pm~ld-ma, 
backw^ards (and) forwards (56). 

lx, the tongue (Sli. fin, 5c) (cl. Im); 
a path ; gradually thmuer ; a dam 
and tunnel -shaped trap for catching 
fish (Sh. /i,3c) ; a-kd-ml-ll, apoiwon 
of the JJafia tube. 

Ifk (pioiiouncod /</), non (Sh. hk, 
4ra), paper (Sh. hk, 3c, a book); to 
remain at a distaoce, to take in 
exehange (Sh. Id, 3o, to exchange) ; 
to be biokeii by jiouuding , to remain 
giavc, steadv , to ijoiiless , a jnll (in 
medicine) , small (Sh Id , r>m) ; to 
tend, take can* of, khd~lik, a male 
jiaid seivaut (Sh. Ihn^fn, 3c, 5c); 
pTiM , a shepherd , Id dim, a child , 
Uk-phai, a fimt, fui-lik, a certain 
term of abase. 

lim (pronounced fm), an arrow (Sh. 
3 o, anything long and slendi^r). 

lin (jironounced Ivn), the tongue (Sh. 
//??,r)e)(ct It), a gieat- grandfather ; 
to lie united, joined , to ainiise one- 
self (Sh. Iw, 3m) , to lun (see hii) ; 
shuu-lw, a kind of play (Assamese, 
giitilatd khrdd). 

liSi (pronouneed Icn), to run (Sh. 3o), 
see hn, 

ling (j)ronounced Ung), a monkey (Sh. 
ling, 4c) ; a fisherman, a man of the 
fishing caste, a Dom ; light, not 
dark , the male organ ; to adopt, 
adopted (Sh. Itng, 5m, to cherish) ; 
to tame, tame, cattle; to tend cattle 
(Sh. Img, 2o, to fasten up an ox or 
other animal), Id-ling, a monkey; 
khrdng-lwg, goods and chattels, 
property , man - ling (pr. -long), 
a certain plant (Assamese, ban 
nahnru). 

lip (pronounced Up), to dash away 
breaking the line in one comer, to 
dash across a frontier or boundary, 
to break bounds; unripe (Sb. Up^ 4c). 

lit (prononmoed lit), a paper, a letter; 
a holy book (i^vtra ) ; the will, 
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thought , to patch ; to deceive ; 
a Hong in honour of a god. 

liw, a wicker gram-basket; a notch 
cut at the top of a pole ; a paternal 
aunt; cunning; one- ‘?ided, inclining 
to one ^ide (ct. Sh. hng^ 2c) ; alone 
(Sh. 111! or 4o, a single tlimg) (cl 
, pointed ; to look behind (Sh. 
Im, to turn round the head) ; /*«?- 
hhant^ a kind of plant (Assamese, 
banpiajwjiyart ) , lxw~ng%n (pr. -ngen)^ 
a kind of plant (Assamese, dlkala. 
jugiynri) 

lo, an iron spike oi ])in , a apindle-full 
* of cotton (Sh. 2c) , a ])ei‘'on of the 
Abor tube , the joint of two torked 
branches , a wine strainer , i ough , 
to cast an image (Sh. 2c, to cast 
metal) , to leproach. * 

loixL, see Ifin. 

In, to !)(' ruined (Sh. /ic) , tnk-lu^ to 
become (hminished , tak - lu - tak - 
paug^ to he sjient, exhausti'd, used up . 
kham-wa-lan hi, to disobey an order. 

1% an eldei brothers wife , to give, as 
a religiou.s act (Sh. 2c) , to tear in two 
jneces, to break , an non instrument 
tor digging; {fi-nai, a tuther’s sister, 
mu'-lu, a miser, hatrfla, mmioiality 
(anUi). 

Itik (pronounced Ink), a child (Sh. luk, 
3e) , u loom (Sh. Ink, 4c) , a hud , 
a l)oy wdiose father is unknown , to 
happen , a sutfix denoting the ablative* 
ease, /i// a ‘'On , liik-hung, 
a daughter, luk-pU’ai, an eldest 
sou , luk-ngl, the youngest child oi 
a famih , luk-ngin-di, to nde in a 
Hfdan cluiii , also, to say. 

Itlk, to select (Sh. 3o) , bangles (on 
the arm) oi anklets. 

lum, to tall (Sh. ho ) , to fill in . to 
sink one’s leg into mud (Sh. 2o) : 
to smootli, smooth ; to lorget ; all, 
entire, complete (Sh. 3o) (12) , 

loose, not tight (Sh. lo) ; air, wind 
(Sh 4o) (pronounced Iwh) (12, 13) , 
lum-shi, a sharp pam in the heart 
(cf Sh. lum-mai, 4o, 3c, to ha>e 
the heaithum). 

Iftn (jironouneed lun), last, after (cf. 
Im ) , late born, born last (Southern 
Sh. /««, 4c, Northern Sh. lun, 4c) , 
to be brimful (Sh. hm, Ic, to rise 
and overspread, as water) ; lun-lang, 
afterwards ; pot - ITm - lang, and, 
thereupon. 

Itln, not fresh : to make, coustruct , 
after (Sh. 4c) (cl. , tun - Im, 
after that, then (18, 64). 


Iflil (pronounced Im), to lean. 
lUng (pronounced lung), great, Jargo* 
(Sh. lo) ; to eat something OH) 
a road; to come down, descend (Sh. 
lung, 4o) , to pack gram in a 
wucker gram -basket; to beat (Sh. 
lung, 3c) ; to become silted up (as u 
tank). 

lung, yellow (Sh. lo) , sprightly; 
the number 1 (Sh. nung, 3c) (1), 
39, 42, 43, 4o, 48, /)4) ; the in- 
dofimte ai tide, a, an; mai-lung^ka, 
a kind of tiee (Assainesi*, hhataghxla). 
liip (pronounced lup), to lub (Sh. lup, 
3c) , to gild, plastei, oveilay, daub 
(Sh. li(p, 3e). 

lup, an island , Inp-dtn, an ihland (2; , 
hip-mung, an island (21, 29, 60). 
lilt (pTonounced hit), to enduie . mixed 
01 made soli by tramjiliug done by 
a duld. 

liit, blood (Sli 3o) , liot (cl. dat). 
lllw,the didddhavvivmowx , a weaver’s 
shuttle, an aim (Iho limb), to- 
become reconciled, to be at thi* 
lieud, take [iiecedence (Sh. lo, to 
exceed) , tin* spin ol a cock (Sh. 
Iwi^kni, lo, 2c) . to suck , an 
eiiclosuie. 

ma, au ass; a ni'gativi* ])aiticle (Sh. 

maxv, 2r) , kmi-md, a tool, ignoiant. 
ma, a dog (with an abiu])t tone) (Sh. 
md, le) , a horse (wntli a long tone) 
(Sh. ma, iw) , a fox (Sh. mn-lut, 
Ic) . to come (Sh. 4(), to >oid 
excrement (.35) , ma-lan-kirt, ever, 
at any time , mg~pu, a kind ol 
goosebeiiy (Assamese, jvluUpaka) , 
wg^lanq ~khvw, a kind ol prickly 
shrub (Assamese, pahkuhat) ; /e- 

pn%-le~ma, hackw^'iids f.md) lofwurds 
(.36). kham-mu-taa^w word, khau- 
mn-cham, as soon as , ma-we, a 
mare , ma-thang, to aim e , 'au-mq, 
to bring. 

noiai, a bamboo (Sh. ho ) , mischief, 
damage , a pole (cl. Sh. .3c above) ; 
to hum (Sh. .3c) , to write (Sh. lo, 
to make a sign oi muik) , a sulfix 
wdiieh denotes any case except the 
nominative; wood, a tree (Sh. 5c) 
(31) ; mat^lmig^kq, a kind of tree 
(Assamese, hhataghila ) , 
a man ol the Muluk tribe, 
mak, a fruit (Sh. 2o) ; a plant ; old , 
to chow the cud , a master, owner , 
mature , to weave ; mak •mo^mdng, 
H mango; mak-lang, a jack-fruit; 
mak-phrung, a certainfruit {A verrkM 
earamhcla ) ; a certain 
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pliant (Afibamehc, dighalatt gaehh) ; 
mak-klwang (pr. -kldng)^ the papaya 
Irmt. 

tmik, a cloud (Sh. 2c ; cf. hfdk) ; to 
dazzle the eyes (cf. Sh. 2o, to ho 
dim -sighted from age). 

maaHt boiled rice ; a miHei. 

mam, to speak (et. Sh. mik^ 2c}. 

man, a root, a sweet potato (Sh. 4c) ; 
oil, giease (Sh. 4(') , fat, stout (cf. 
many) , gam (Sh. lo, to be success- 
ful in w'hat was sought) ; he, she, it 
(Sh. 4c) (IG, 40, 42, 43, 44, 52, 55, 
50, 57) , a plt'onastic partiidc, said 
to give the idea of resj^eci, added to 
male nouus of relationship, as in 
po-fnan, a father, mini -no, a kind 
of wild root (Assamese, takarlyd 
dlu) ; mun-Jing (pronounced -leng), 
a certain ]>lai]t (Assamese, ban tia~ 
hmn) , khdin-iua,. or lham-man, 
the turning out concctly ot some- 
thiiif* said, the lulfilment of a 
projdiecy , pik-unni, disafl'ection, 
want ot lo\f‘, to endure, phi-man, 
a kind ol headache, which comes at 
sunrise , than- man, an arbitrator 
amongst the Kachans. 

man, trust, confidence , a pillow (Sh. 
Ic) , Jiiahnia. 

mah, sec monn 

man^, otliei (cf Sli. lo, some) , stout, 
iat (but Sh lo, lo ho thm) (cl. 
mail) , to pok(‘ at, f o break by 
poking at (cf. Sh Ic, to pound) ; 
fo be unfolded (of cloth) , jnn-mang- 
shat, an abscess ; \i>tg-matuj, water 
iTi which lice has h(*(5n boiled, 
congee. 

mang^, intelliiront , a stake, peg , mak- 
mo-mihig, a mango 

map, a bamboo fish-trap , to rob. 

map, to tie the body (Sh. 4(‘, to gather 
one’.s clotlies round oneself). 

mat, evening twilight, evening , a 
kind of ant (Sh. 4c, a flea) (cf. mut ) ; 
an eel-spear (Sh. 2o, a pointed 
stick). 

mat. (juality ; to walk in a solemn 
manner. 

man, a kind of ant; unable to utter 
articulate sounds, tongue-tied (Sh. 
ma%b, 3c, to have soreness of the 
tongue) , to extort , to become pale 
or bloodless; light, not heavy (Sb. 
maw, Ic) ; fleshy, stout ; to praise ; 
mau-kham, u kind of bracelet worn 
by men. 


mail, thou (Sh. 4c) ; mau*pu, a wife’s 
elder sister. 

me, a mother (Sh. 3o, but ma, 4c, ^ 
a wife, cf ml) , to strike ; to getf 
cleared or cleaned (Sli. 4o, to put in 
order) ; a feminine suffix employed 
with 11 rational animals; hu-me, a 
cow ; md-tne, a mare ; me-*d, a 
father’s sister ; me-kan, to feel 
affection , vhhiy-me, improper, not 
suitable. 

mi, good (Sh. l\, Ic) , a wife, a 
female ^Sh. me, 4c, but me, a 
mother, 3t>) ; a string of beads , the 
dafura or thorn-apple; not to be 
(contrast Sh. ml, 4c, to be) (20 5i«) ; 
not to mix , a feminine suffix used 
witli human beings and tin* like (22); 
dark (Sh. 3c) (17) , like (47) ; kun- 
ml, a woman ; baw-ml, not to be 
(2‘i bta) , pai-ml, not to be (1, 2, 5) ; 
Mng-ml, not to be (8, 11, 12, 16, 
19, 20) ; ^au-ml, to mairy ; ’«-Ar5- 
ml-ll, a person of the Dafia tribe, 
mik (pronounced mtk), ignorant (Sh. 
muk, 3o). 

min (pronounced men), a Naga (? Sh. 
2o) , a porcujune (Sli. mm, 3m) , to 
})eel , to break with tongs , a cat 
(cf. mm). 

ming (pronounced ming), life (Sh. 3c, 
fate, destiny) 

mip (jnonounced mip), to shampoo, 
squeeze w'lth the fingers (Sh. 2c). 
mit, a knife (Sh 3c , Assamese, m%t- 
kfitorl ) , a rainbow in the oast, 
miw, a cat (Sh. 4o). 
mlan, the mulhcrry (Sh. mdn, 4c). 
mling (pionouiiced mlcng), a white ant 
(cl. Sh. mwg, 4o, an insect) ; a fire- 
fly (47). 

mlip (pronounced w/!ry;), lightning (Sh. 
pha-mip, 5c, 3o). 

mliin, to open the eyes (Sh. mun, 4c) ; 

mlun-fa, to open the eyes (19). 
mOr a learned man (Sh. Ic, to know 
how to do a thing, be skilled in) ; 
a Dcodhai or Abom pnest ; intelJi- 
gence, wusdom ; an earthen cooking- 
])ot (Sh. 3c) ; an archer ; a whisper 
(cf. Sh. 4c, to creak); mak-mo» 
mdng, a mango; mo-ran, a Matak 
or Moran, a well-known caste in 
Upper Assam. 

moi, the short hair about parts of the 
body, as under the armpits, etc. (Sh. 
Ic) , to be tired (N. Sh. 3c) (cf. 
mom ) ; to become exhausted, 
moiiloriiiafi (pronounced may), fatigue 
(cf. moi) ; pride, haughtiness. 
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nirat, a camel 
mtl, see muw, 

lilfik (pronounced mul)^ a kind of arum 
(Sh 4c) , a cap, hat to attire, 
clothe , to dak to be tciemomally 
unclean 

mtik, a mo«tquito 

mun, virtue the ^\lld silkwoim lot 
tate to sprout (Sh 4( ) to eniptj 
khav^mm^ ri(c-fruin(nt\ 
miin, a ( ut hu thousaud (Sh 2() 
to slip (bh 3(, to be ‘^llppfl>) to 
open the t\CK (Sli 4t) (-^te mlmi) 
past tunc ri]oi(iiij: to be ha]»p^ 
(bh 3o) to rtpHCf 

pt-mnu-mun loi (ho iniu\) >(ais 
mtiii or muu (pionouintd mmj) to b( 
destroytd to demist ite tiost (Sh 
lo) ^03) 

mull (proiiountcd mvy mm), d(\^ 
t(j ]ump 

mung, a coiiiitr), i kinji^dom thf 
A\oild(Sh 4o) (2, i G n 19 21 
29, V> >9 4), 'il, )2 59 60 hs) 
tothatih 1 houst \(n quickly (>2 
td) lo hum bu/7 to ibns( 
mu q^} ho, to b dow ii-siu tto 
the couiitij lowti d )\Mi a inii 
nt-mutqi th( noitli (tt) s/ff?- 
~n I tllK id - ’•od - ( ouiitj > 
111 ( d M nr till 111 f,od J ai/us 
(IS, )0) Hnt-mtntq (hau to ]nLstut 
a ftill f , ‘ ! t / m islind (21 29, 
60 } / -// / / I louif^u (ouTitr'N 

mup ''piououiKcd niup , to be ^\nv 
to bf undulitoi> 

mut an mt (sh 0o)((l mui) in cel 
to (li u (kail (Sh 4o to slip 
mut-hm tocoimidt 
miit, to t mu \ AMld minul to 
i(( milt 

muw or mu, i bdd-mit (Sh mu, 5t) 
ti kind (t wild nut tht h iiul tSH 
MUU 1< (17j i llO^ (Sh Mi tc) 

tiuu, 1 da\ (Ml muu, to tinii) (1, 
8 64) tin wiitlur tlu stusoii loi 
cultniitiii^ lu) (lop i c^itt to 
ha>t at om h h ind mt u iit turn 
ku-muu, t\Li\ time, ilwai'. nu- 
kau’-muu, asu-^u il muu-itai, thtn 
muu-nau no^^ (16) , lu - 

ginning tmu, m tin licgmning (11 
mu-tun (pr -im) to reconcile 
mwi-nau, tor eitj (>8) ram-mu, 
powder* d (haft ^hiQ-mu, to bt 
silent , tham- o-mu, a plough 
nil, very, c \c t odmgh (Sh it ) thick, 

not thin (bh Ic) (59) a suffiv ot 
the future (rare except with pat-la, 
to go) , nam-na, \eTy many , nd-ltp, 


a field lak - khd -m, a chaste* 
woman , shd-m, to make an ofEermg ; 
cf nq 

na (otten written na), a rice-field (Sh 
na, 4c) , disease , the mouth, lace 
(Sli wtf, Jc) , the fiont to return, 
na-l ip, na-dm, a held , lun-nd-k%n, 
a cultivitoi un-nn, before, nd* 
Ian - muw, as usual / hang • na, 

hclore m the pitsciice ol 
ha Ol na, nudiciiii (Sh ?/(/, l(,3t), 
glass (Sh qa, h) , to come in a 
shoil as tibhes toe itch hsh while 
(ommg in a shoal , opium (Sh yd- 
latu k 1() {ua) i toiest (63) , 
ha-fuk-Jot, I on tain medicinal herb 
(Assimesc, (at fatm) t) ria-din-kt, 
a etitim tictpti (Vssinicsc, pha)d 
lat() na-pldKj-phtn, ndtantid, 
Muchtlus odot itiH\tma ukutihcd m 
Assam as tin sr>/m])lmt na-luu- 
1 a-hit I 1 md ol ( ii t j iii^ jil mt used 
lor m dunnl ]mi])os(s (\ssim(st 
Ui(d f I tt t) na ) uq i kind ol 
gi iss (Ass must htrJ du (mu) na- 
(a q- J i 1 md ot si) irji-td^cd 
glass ( Vssinn st u tdm i (mu) 
nai id IV (ft Sh uut li nninmg) 
now (d ni, It thus u, 

luic) t) Jtplv to S])| ll to S(\V 
(tf nut m this (Sh x) ipiitidt 
si^mt>iu^ iim\|)( ( t( dm ss puu- 
na tq utt on it fount ol tins in 
oidti tint miu-un\ now then, 
to-dsi (d mut-) tu) tarn -not, 
fitmi tills th 11 the icon 1 a- uai, li 
this now ft-uu , ])li(i this now, 
licit fftau-uai, whni (hu- 
fhnuq u i, lu t lUSt , lluitlou 
u now (i7) uat-tham^ 
now n(\l thtitupon (19) lu-uat, 

u 1 itllt I S sidt 1 

nai i dii^ui tlv 1) lu stattcud 
(Sh qai, lo) 

nak, m ottd he'll} (Sli Ic) to he 
111 difhcult\ 

nak, tlu hoiTi ol i ilnnoeciob to 
mt isure tlu woi^^lit ot an} thins, 
(46) a bom to its])tft putrid 
di light, 1 sound sktp pi t-naJ 
to bt oilt ndtd 

nak, to do Komt thing unimportant, 
not impoitant to cut things While 
walkmg 

ilak, to put piLssuic ou, ht-hdk, to 
thiow down h} torct , to break h}^ 
throwing down violtiith 
nam, water (Sh 5c) (40) , many (Sh 
Ic) , vapour, nam -tang, a water- 
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wt; ««>»-««, >ory many; ««;«- 
oUk-runff^ tho water of the ; 

ndmshit-idf a shark , nam-khiWy 
the river l)ibh, in tlie distiict ol 
Sibsaj^r; nam-ld^ld (1), tlie ocean , 
UUnam^ to draw w'ater. 

Ham, bell-motal , talse (of an accusa- 
tion) (cf. nim ) , a beam, the support 
of a H'of , a kind ol hairy (atoi pillar 
the touch oi which caust's uTitation , 
to chew , to lau^h , to eat with the 
lips (from a bamboo punt) as children 
and pel sous who have lost then teeth 
(Sh. yam^ 5c) , a couple , 7iam~hl^ 
immoraht} {anlii), 

Siam, false, ialhchood (cf. nam ) , to 
colour or be colouied (cf. ISh. yam, 
5c, to dye). 

nan, lateness (Sh. 4o, to t>e long* in 
doing) , to (|uariel , demonstiativo 
pronoun, that (Sh 5c) , nn-natt^ 
d~nan, that, paw-nan^ on account 
ot that, theietoie , nww~nan, ioi 
evei (I>8). 

nan, to uiusc (a (ihild or sick ]M)ison) , 
to watch oiei , to slee]) (Sh. 4(), 
•nan-jtht, nursing a child or sick 
person 

nan, all-knowung (Sh. hau, intellect 
= Ski. 

zian (piononiKed no//); drizzling rain 
(hh. //e«, 4e). 

nang, a giil (Sh. 4o, a sisba) , to sit 
(Sh Ocj 1^37, 57, (il) , to bo m dis- 
tress, ditheulty (50) , oi w hat suit ‘r , 
accoiding to* aih , like, as (31), 
thus '*) (Sh. ‘2c'l , jfti n ’H 
in oidti that, nninf-hht.,i~f,lii,iii^xt^ 
Hit witii om leg o\ei the othei iii the 
Ahoni ta^hion. 

nang, a lake, a ])on(l (Sh. Ic) , a youug<*r 
biotbei Ol sistei ^Sh. 5e) , ndtly- 
w?/yo/, ntmy-iHhiy, a younger sistei , 
pt^mhiy^ a }ouniiei hiotbei , ndny- 
shau, an adult )ouiigei sistii. 

nang, to he (Sh. yumf^ 4c; (cf, /a/o/) 
(40,47) (written but pronounced 
nany iii 8, 11, 12, 17, 40), nan(f~ 
mt, not to be (10, 11), 20); iiany-m), 
to be daik (47; 

nap, to count (Sh. 5c) , to thiust in, 
to stick up in till giound. 

iiap, distress (Sh. yap, 2o, to be 
difficult) 

fiat, a young leal not jet opened (Sb. 
yat, lie). 

nan or naw, a mistress, a paramour ; 
a wife, mside (see uau ) ; putiid (Sh. 
naw, 3c) , slightly putrid, not fresh , 


to raise and bring , to march , to be 
cold (Sh nau\ lo). 

naii, inside, m, mto, the inside (cf. 
naa\ Sh. 4c; , mu-ch(^ti, the hretist 
(30); mnw-uau (ct. \ ovi 

(30) 

AaU (also speit jau and janw), a great 
or large man (Sh. yau, 2c, great, 
big); gieat, gigantic [40 {jau), 54 
[hau), 56 58 (jaHw)"] ; kdn- 

phd-nau, tlie name ol the an -gods 
(49). 

natim, to ssw (cl. nai). 
haw, to diaw' a line, 
ne, to give oneself to ; to leak through 
(as the roof of a house) ; a certain 
aquii 1 (4-1 ike animal , to push against , 
phd‘tuw-chHf)g~n< -pang, instruction 
iiom God (34) {ne apparently means 
‘ fiom ’). 

aga, u mole (on the ho^y),'*vgd^ngn, 
many moles (33) , a tusk (Sh. 4c) 
(ci. mja ) , pe-nga, a goat (Sh. pe- 
ngan, do, lo) , rdng^nga, tuski'd, 
ot an elephant (43). 
nga, ivory (cf nyd ) , the sesamum and 
its seed (Sh. ng(\, 4c) , ha ir- lipped , 
to aim at (Sh nga, Ic) , the spikes 
attachc'd to a lish-tia]). 
ngai, lust, si'xual dosin', to wish, to 
come quick Iv mti^ being ; easy (Sb. 
3o) , u jiair , ngai-^hl, to separate 
a pair 

ngak, (liopsv , to rend asundi'r, to go 
asidt' 

ngak, to thiust in, lo look with the 
head laisi^d (Sh 3c, to raise the 
lu*ad) , eiooked (Sh. 5c) 
ngam, a hoh' , a leaning or reclining, 
pi ensure {v\.nriap) \ to hatch, incubate 
(Sh ngdm, 4i), to co\ei the body 
lioni head to loot AVitli a cloth (Sh. 
4c, to hhad(j by covering) ; nice, 
beautiliil, handsome (Sh. 4o, to he 
good) (b, 19, 34) ; to wary) (as 
u boaul) 

ngam, to swell, to he puffed up. 

ngan, a coin a , a kind of disease (a 
form ot diarrhmu) , pm-nqan, to 
seek com])auy, pnn on(3selt to. 

ngan, a knoll, a hillock , handsome, 
ngap, to take away , a kind ot basket ; 

to lean (cl ngam). 
ngap, to be afraid oi , to sleep, 
ngan, ngaii, or ngaw, a w'ild cat, 
light, a ray of light (Sh. ngaw, 4c, 
emitted brighlnoss) (32, 33) ; to tear 
off ; moss , to manure, 
agatlm, a stick thrown from the hand,. 
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agaw, to roar to peep througli , to 
grope tor , to suck 

age, a boundary, a well-doer, one 
who does kindly actions , a stopper 
made ot soft materials, a cork (ot 
ntw) ashes even, str light bowed, 
bent (ol the body) a prop 
agi, the barking deer , the joungest 
son of a iamil} tu-ng%^ 
a deer , luJc-ngt^ the youngest child 
agik rfL Bhi, to strike the hi ad against 
somt thing 

ngin (pronounced 9igw) to hear (Sh 
tigwy 4m) ngtu kUy to git fright- 
ened hw-ngm (pr -f)gen)y a kind 
ot plant (Assamest, dhala jugigari) 
f^ik^tigtu-dty to rid( in i sedan 
(hair fdso to say 

nglp (pronounfcd ngtji^ i kind ot 
stand 

ugiw, a Aunuch 

ngu the lilth son ot a lamil) i snake 
(Sh 4r) 

nghk, an imaginary water animal, i 
wa^r ?iaga 

ngun or ngdn (pronounicd jigim), 
mutual ])1( asure 

ngun silvd (Sh 4() \ sWn ol 

thread St( ilsowr/// 
ngilp (pronounced nguf ) to it main 
with the held raistd 
ngup, to bre ik a piei e ot split h imbtio 
ngdt, to aim at 

ngiiw or nguw, i ch ism to 1 ly down 
a pole to break bj Iruniphng to 
go with the hod^ hi nt 
ni, to go awa} (Sh It to go) o\or- 
npe to into dtht (Sh 3c, 
a debt) itmoto, 1 ii shax-vi 
(list int 

hi, to plan, consult to poinddc (Sh 
2c) 

nik (pronounced wiA), to flow down 
the neck (ol water m bathing) 
mk‘(ha lias’ eytrime 

misery 

nik (jnoncmuced mk)y to make a ticking 
sound 

nim, to bf dinted (Sh 4o to lie con- 
( ave, a concave spot ol ground) , to 
push with the elbow 
nin (pronounced «c«), to become com- 
pact (Sh lo to be hard, not pliant 
5o to compress crowd) to biirj in 
the earth small in statuie to walk 
with the breast elevated (cf Sh 
tungy lo to walk with the shoulders 
thrown back) a kind ol plant 
(Assamese, lapnj^phuta) 
nlag (pronounced mng)y a kind ot 


stand, a kind ot tra} mounted on 
a leg 

Sing (pronounced ne;?r/), a female (Sh, 
ym^,4c)(cl nung)y to creep, the eaves 
ot a house to sit close, each touching 
the other’s body mng-jay a wicked 
woman 

niw, matted haii any kind of bean or 
pulse i finger oi toe (cl Uiw) (Sh 
the same, 5c) nui-luy a miser 
iiiw, a cork, i stopjier mide ot soft 
raatenals (cl nge) a finger (ct mw) 
(Sh mu , 5t) a block ot wood , to 
make w itti (Mi giWy tm) , sweet 
jmee 

no, a spiout, shoot (Sh ic) a wen, i 
p unkss tumour man-uoy a kind ol 
wild root (Assimcst takattyd alu) 
no-xo 0 , on the held, igamst 

(t miw 

ilo to chum to bend 
noi, small (Sh x to be sniall) low 
noi thieslud puhh i kind ot ti\ 
(Assimc s( u t(f<t)hih) 
nfl see nuu 

nu a bloom (Sh /«, ic) nu^chu an 
unt 

niik (pronounced nul) i bird (Sh nnl y 
)o) dc it (Sh uu/ io) nuk-fi , 
a dove 

nuk 111 dtuu-irnky a stitch in sewing 
&uk to 1 use (Sh yuJ , jc or 5o) to 
pusli with pressure 

nuk, to jiatch with thic id to Icel i 
sullen i( sc ntme 111 it m itlroiit 
num (pronounced mm) i handsome - 
looking 111 ni the hic ist ucldci (Sh 
y urn 4o) 

num (pionouuctd nnm) i bush (Sh 
yum tc a tlumj) ot bullies) to be 
birrcn to smih (Sh gamy bt) 
nfin (pioiiouiKid 7 a/ ) (otl)Ti(Sh 3c, 
thcr juoduct ol the ud cotton -tret) 
weariness (Sh 4(, to hi exhausted 
Ironi iiti^uc, illness oi the cftcct ol 
medicine) Mrdi^ns 
nuil (])rouounc(d mo) m pat^nuTiy i 
certain pi inf J ob’s tc ai s 
nufi (pronounced um) to tliiow awaj 
mm-lhiiu to sing songs in ex- 
change, to sing Igamst one another 
&ufi (pionoumed ?7«j), to feel the hands 
and feet asJctp 

n&ng (pronounc td nung)y to stir, shake, 
moie to go astray to happ^ 
a method ot cooking nee (it is put 
in a co^ ered pot w ithout water, wmeh 
18 placed o^er boiling watu) , to put 
on (clothes) nung^taugy to put on 
(clothes), lhau-nungy boiled hard 
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lice (it becomes soit ^hen put m 
wa^r) 

HfLiig (pronounced Mng)^ a mosquito 
(Sh yung^ 4() displedfiure 
ftting, to prevent liom advmcmgr by 
standing in the way (ct Sh yung^ 
J(, to lemaiu gatlieied together in 
a crowd) , a plant {Plumbago losra) , 
a temale, a ^oman (ct iltng) (Sh 
f/mg^ 4c) , a suffix oi jiutix denohng 
the temale ol humiii beings kha- 
uung^ a tern ile servant nUnq-nunq^ 
Mmg-n^ng^ a sister luk-uvnq^ a 
ddughtei 

nfip (pronounicd a spec us oi 

flying insect ( Vssimcse, Ufa nud h) 
ILup, the measure oJ tht hind with the 
huge IS ext< nded to pi o( ct d ti imp- 
liug down 

nilt (pioiiouiict d tut!) \ bt nd (Sh unt^ 
2o) (ft Hut) to spilt up h} btiidm^ 
the (lid of i thing (^cf Sli nul, io, 
to rcdu( ( to small p iitu It s) 
ilut, a Ixaid (Sh uut 2o) (< t n tt) 
niiw 01 nu i i it or mouse (Sh wee, 
1() flcsli {'Sh I ua ^ 5o laie, 
liiuv< (^h 2() up ibove, 

oil (Sh nvii lo) (ilso ho) 40) 
white tam-i un plut ibo\(, on 
{A1 4J) 

pa. 1 coiiu il bisket used bv \igis 
loi c irrving a buiden on tin birk 
fef Sli 1( to suspend tioni the 
slioulhi) to eojiulite (et pa) 
ballot ni>thing i sieh (el Sh fc, 
irtidc) to ^1 i/( ! ui -pa tow irela 

pn-lik i slupheid pa- 1 an to 

( ojiulute 

pa, to i(( inipiiM (Sh b) pa-1 an^ 
to line St mu] mteieouise with 
(el pa) 

pai, a kind ot tiee [Timan) aditn) 
to go miieh (Sh k) e)bli([U( (Sh 
2c, t) turn iside) fioiit to bow 
low (cl Sli JO to lung o\er) 
jui(kl\ (cf s]i h) to run) uega* 
tne not (Sh le, piohibitnc pai- 
tide) b -pai-h -ma, b ukwirds (and) 
torwards (^0) to go pai- 

Ihafij to mil pat-mif not to be (1, 

pak, the moutli (Sh 2o) (16), the 
inside ot the mouth , the numeral 
100 (Sh 2o) leguhr to become, 
to ruse a post (Sli 4c) a pumpkin 
(Sh 5c) pak-bai, to call to name 
J49) 

P*k, to return to wrap a eloth round 
the body to skin, pt el (Sh 2c) (ct. 
puk ) , tu-ru-pakf a hluneler, mistake 


pam, to kiek (Sh. Ic, to push awa> 

* violently) , to braid 

pam, the palat , the heel, a pillow,, 
a bolstci a short post which u 
buffalo - ( ilf 18 tied , to united; to 
reeoncile (Sh pam^ lo) to be 
removed, Hcpaiate, off pdm-kuH^ 
means ot livelihood 

pan, d kind ot hemp plant, rhea (Sh 
2o) , to twibf, rotate (Sh 2c) , to 
hold, grasp to uphold (38) , to 
become cedd to divide , pan-ku^ 
relative pi oiiouu, who, wlueh 

pan, to (lean cotton (Sh 3c) , to 
cause to ])nss through , to put into 
the mouth (as food) (bh 3c) 
pang, i pi tin (bh 2o, to be level) , a 
hart (Sh paaq - la lo, 4o) a 
iillow -elcu i mithau or Indian 
bison rie h the sph^en (Sh 3o) . 
ill lit IT ( Vssame so pang ) , high 
Imd to bi( ik (Sh 4( to break 
down) to opi 11 , untie to be 
luined fa -pinq to become luintd, 
t ik lu-t d pntq to bt sjMiit, ex- 
pended pa q-dw^ i man ot the 
Min tube 

pap liMii^ a i (leptnde nt in another^ 
house 

pat i ^eni to eut with a sliding 
motion (sh 2o) to be in n leaning 
position to wiini, pat-nUH (pi 
-mn)y i ft it nil jdiut, JobN tears 
pat, to lub (Sh It) to phster 
cioppfd (el Sh 4( to be Hliort) , 
the db I bn til ol i lower animal 
pau (pioiiouiue d po) a daughter-in- 
liw (Sh hd -pia, x , 'ie) , a 
seiitnu 1 s( e (u lx low lo put on, 
clothe (Sh pia le) 
paii oi paw (pionoum t d j?aM), to pole, 
push witli I jiole une\eii blowing 
oi wind t ) blow with the mouth 
(Sh fna 2i) to keep witeh (Sh 
pia )() to wail tor, attend on (Sh 
pau-ku q )(, lo, to stand sentiy) 
to select to (uihc 
paum to fit 11 tie 
paw seejwffw 

pe a goat (Sh 'lo) a i att, two hoatH 
tied togclhei, with a phtfomi 
between (Sh 4o) to conquer (Sh 
50) to go behind pe-i ga (Sh pe- 
nqan^ 5o, lo, a he-goat), a goat 
phS. or pha, >i king , e loth, a garment 
(Sh h), he mn, the sky (Sh 5e) 
(1, 5, 6, 13, 20, 21, 24, 45. .55, 
56, 58, 61) , 0 wall, partition 

(Sh le) , to split (Sh. 2t) , to 
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divide (fih. 2c, to split) ; to pierce 
(33); God (Sh. pMh, 4c) f9) 
(nom. 14, 18, 29, 30), pha- 

tnw-chuny^ the Supreme Deity, God 
Almighty (27, 34, 38, 53) , pha- 
hum, a ceitam ])l!int (Ahsamese, 
bat UH - ijavh h ) , Itthi - pM - Tta u, tlic 
name oi the Vatjus or an -gods (19) , 
chuiHt^phu, God (49) , Kiiu-vhvuy- 
jt7//rt,the good God (49) ; pha-khiumj- 
Iclarnj, ix halt , tau-phn, earth aud 
heaven. 

phai, til (3 (Sh. Ic) , a side (Sh. 2o) . 
tt hii*h land, ii liner, a strong 
peison ; an enihaiilvnu'iit (Sh. lo, a 
Hiuall dam), to jump, to lieekon , 
to walk, go (Sh. 3o, see phtai) , 
hl-phai, a tliiit, Tta-plung-phai, a 
eertuin tiec*, Machduft oc/ora/tsstma, 
identilii'd ill Assam an the S5ma 
plant. 

phak, a n'getahle , a Inihe (Sh. 2o, 
to .send a ]ne.H‘iil) ; the emhioideied 
end ol a lound ]nllo\v , a side, an 
arm\ , a seahhaid , sinootii, plain , 
to lani down, piehs closely down, 
the bank ol a ri\ei {i^h. p/i (my ^ 2e) 

phak, an unskilled woman (Sh. 2e, !<» 
be meapjible of lea suing) , ugly , 
Ha]»pv, inll ol sap , a less^t , to 
sjinnkle w.iter on tlu' body (Sh. 4e, 
to rtpiiukle) 

pham, the pait ol a limh between two 
joints (cf pldmf ) : a kind ol aquatic 
grass , to remain in a eurapact body. 

pham, morality (w/f/) , all, an example, 
to ramble, wander, low' and bushy 
(as shiuhs). 

phan, an oider, eoinmand , a dieam 
(Sh. Ic) , dilliculty, distiess (Sh 
lo), po\eity , sonow , calumny 
against an ahseiii ])ei.son . to cieate 
(Sh. 2o) , to do , to call , to sow 
bioadeast, sei d kept lor sowing (Sh. 
4c, a seed) , to cut (Sh. lo, to slice, 
pare); phan-lham, an oidiw, phtl- 
phan, to lloat on poverty, t(» be 
destitute, Uiu^phun, to cui. 

phan, a bouse , a sip, the quantity 
drunk at ou(' gulp , to remain grai e, 
seiious. 

phah, maphoin. 

phang, aloreigner, a Bengali, a Musal- 
maii; a lalse statement; a plant 
{Plumhago rosea ) , stubble of paddy ; 
netted, reticular; night-blind; to 
cheat by miperfectly performing 
a work, to scamii ; to fill up a hole 
(Sh. Ic, to bury) , to draw a line , 


near, close to (cf. phring) ; 
phang, a certain flower (Assamese, 
gariga-phal). 

phap, to strike with a hoe; to heat 
with a club. 

phap, to run on all fours, 
phat, a bridgt3 . to boat, to strike with 
a cane (Sh. 5c, to stiike with a sharp 
stroke*) , to ])oui syrup (into a pot) ; 
to cut n leal (cl. Sh. 2o, to sever) ; 
a joint; to tall; the striking of« 
glass by an elejihant; to read’ (Sh. 
4c) , to he l)itt(T (Sh. 2o) , jet, 
mw Pithclcss. 

phat, t(» sew a l)ord(‘r, .sew on ahordtsr; 
to make an ehpliant kneel down, to 
si‘aich minutely 

phau, to scattcT about (cf. phaw) , a 
wdsh (Sh. phaa, 2c) ; dust (Sh. 
phdnq, Ic). Oltcn inconcctly written 
lor phtiiu, 

phaw, a housekeeper, a wife ; to he 
Hcatteu'd (cl. phan), 
phe, a ])late (Sh lo) , a ])icco ol plain 
cothm cloth , a w'ush-bowl , a pii5ce 
of wood on wdiioh bhang is minced ; 
to s]>rcad (Sh 2o), to peiwado ; to 
gne biith to, bimg I'oith, to spread 
straw (cf. Sh. 2c, to unfold, lo, to 
he scalterid) , to sun paddy, to blow 
with the mouth , to smooth with an 
adze. 

phi, in phi -man, a kind of headache 
which comes at sunrise, phi -dip, 
a large boil , io-phi, a wlmlpool. 
phik or phik (])ro]iounct3d phik), a kind 
ol high coai‘^e gra.sH, to recognise, 
to let'd by ejecting liom the mouth, 
to teed tioin mouth to mouth, 
phin (pronounced phin), a cotton gin , 
a sh(3li , a caitw'hoel. 
phin (})rouounc(*d phm), a layer, a flat 
piece of .siK ei or gold (Sh. 2o, what 
IS flat and hard). 

phip (])i ououuc(*d phip), to wink with 
the t*>e. 

phit (j)ionoiinced phd), cold, warmth- 
less, ])ungency, .salty (Sh. 4m, be 
pungent) , to he offended , to offend 
the goddess of smallpox ; to make 
a mistake m playing chess (Sh. 4c, 
to miss the mark, bo in error) , to 
sin ; mak-phit-thim, a certain plant 
(A.ssamGse, dighalati gachh), 
phiw, a bracelet ; a tick ; the fibrous^ 
outer bark ot plants (Sh. Ic) ; 
slightly dry ; to clear up, clear 
away, put m order (Sh. 3m) ; to be 
in excess (51) ; to vacate a place ; 
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to speak vehemently , phiw-lcham, 
a ggld bracelet, 

pho, an ocl-hohs nn ce1-])it ; to roll in 
a green leaf and then to loast (cl. 
Sh» phaiv, Ic, to roast) ; to move 
the left’s backwards and forwards 
in aj:,’ony , to leinaiii for good, 
pemauently. 

plioi, a mole (the black sj>()t) ; a tumult. 

phoixl or phaiL (pronounced phoi), to 
drizzle (ot lain) (Sh. phot^ 4c, to 
sprinkle) , one wh(> fills up a hole. 

phra 01 pbra, a rock, Jcan-plntl- 
pkuky a mass ot white lock, Mount 
Meru (44). 

phrai, to go, walk (Sh. ph<n>^ 3o , see 
phm ) . 

phraug, a curt , n guaid ; a means of 
deliverance, deliver), the act of 
savuig or delnenng , counsel, 
advice , to rest , to suppoit, 
nourish, take caie ot a ptison; 
dust (Sh. Ic). 

phraii '(oiteu wiitt<‘n wbo'" 

(Sh. phaUj Ic) , any, ii ceitain, 
anybody : ph^ah-hau, no one (3, 0, 
9, 24, 20, 01) (m 61 tbo baw 
appears to be onutled) , phtau-nai^ 
wheri*'^. 

phri, a god, a spiiit (Sh. phi, Ic, 
a being suporioi to mail and inlerioi 
to the Brahmas, and h>i\iiig its 
dwelling-place in one ol th(‘ six 
infei’ioi celestial regions) (22) , a 
ghost, a doll , a discbaigc lioiii 
the e)e (ci Sh 2 )}n, Ic, u boil, an 
ulcer), t . form into layers, phrUmly 
a goddess (22). 

phring, a woodt u slaud on wdiicli 
religious manuscripts aio placed; 
near (cf. phmiy) . a custom, loimei 
habit (Sli. 3c) ; to Ihrow'oil:, 

to be many, sulhx ot plurality (Sh. 
phitig^ 3c, ct. phumg, ti swaim). 

pbrnm, han (Sh. phum, lo) , a 
crowd, a lieid. 

'Aphrnng, a sAvarm (Sh. phung, Ic, a 
collection) (ci. phring and phrmn) ; 
to divide into two parts (cf. Sh. 
phah, 2o, to divide into two) , to 
be dung off, to fall off (Sh. phmg, 
5o, to fl) off so<iiteringly) , to be 
renewed ; a honeycomb (cf. phruug). 

pbrtUig, honey (Sh. phung, 3c, the 
honey-bee) (cf. phrvng ) ; to spread, 
as water on blotting-paper ; to dis- 
tiibute ; to sweat, perspire ; mak- 
phrimg, a certain fruit (Averrhoa 
eara^ola). 


phu, a man, a male (Sh. 3c) (24, 54) ; 
a husband (Sh. phnw, Ic) : in 
loimcr times , to float (Sh. 4c) ; to 
change shoulder, to ease a burden on 
the shoulder ; krm^phfiy a nuin, a 
male; phu-ia-ia^rg, God (cf. phoi) ; 
phil-phan, to float on poAUi’ty, to he 
destitute. 

phttk, a tjiut, to tie, knit (Sh. 2c, to 
bind). 

phuk, a kind of root, ‘^arum ; a 
bamboo fence s('t up in a stream to 
intercept .’sh (Sh. 2o) , to be wdiite 
(Sh 2o) , to learn (Sh. 4c, to bei»in 
to learn to do an) tiling); kdn-ph<l~ 
phnh, a mass t)f Avliitc rock (Mount 
Meiu) (44) , kham-phhk, to learn to 
s])eak. 

philn 01 phun (pronounced phnn), lain 
(Sh. lo) (12, 13) ; one who revolts, 
an insuigt'iit , to levolt ; to upturn ; 
fircw'^ood, fuel (Sb. phufiy 4c); a 
foui-lcgecd platter or ti ay (especially 
foi bet(5l-nut) (Sh. phnn, lo); along, 
narrow' stnp of split bamboo, to 
give the first binding to the edge (in 
basket-Avoik). 

phun, a iiK'tal ])laio used by Ahoms of 
rank ; to disperse a meeting (Sh. 
Ic, to scattci). 

phun (pronounced phm), the cav«'s of 
a house , .shadow (Sh 4o, the uiidi'i 
foliage of a tree) ; to fly. 

phup (pronounced phup), to split 

phut (]>ionouiiced phut), to boil ; 
nausea ; to be agitated (of a hunuui 
being) (cf. Sh. 2c, to iiso up sud- 
denly). 

phtit, to be bent (of a dno). 

phuw, a ])l!mk boiedAvitli many boles; 
u Kiksham, giei'dy (cf Sh. phi An, 
Ic, 4c, a monster which dcAoiirs 
hiiman flesli, a word borrowed trom 
Burmese) , as much ol anything as 
can be clasped in the arms ; to 
slip , to go arm in arm (Sh. 4o) ; to 
burst (ol paddy). 

pi, a year (Sh. Ic) , an elder hi other or 
siritiir (Sh. 3c) ; fat (Sh. 4c, be cor- 
pulent) (ef . pluw ) ; ill for a long time, 
suffeiing from a chronic disease , a 
honi, a pipe (the wind instrument) 
(Sh. 2c), a pencil; a plantain-bud 
(Sh Ic) ; to whisper ; hik-pl-'^aiy an 
eldest son ; rb-pl~lungy a year ago ; 
pi-kai, an elder brother; pl-umg, 
an elder sister ; pl^muw-muny for (so 
many) years. 

pik (pronounced pik)y a feather (Sh. 
piky 2o, a- wing) ; a net ; the ear ; 
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to save mouey , p%k-man, Uwaffec- 
tion, want of love ; to <mdui-e. 
j#in, pin (pronounced pin)^ to be, 
become (Sh. put^ Im) (i, 37, 56 5t6, 
GO) ; to , to make (57 bift) ; 
to b(‘ turned ba(’k or over (Sh. 
p^n, 3c ) , used to fonn jiotential 
verbs, as in kau-pm-po^ I may 
strike; piu~llun, a leper (cl. Sh. 
pin, Im, to be sick), pin-shan, a 
widowei , pin-nytm, tos('(‘k company, 
join onesell to, pui~}ung, sjion^y, 
vieldiii^ to pressure; pm-nak, to be 
olfcndwl , pin-mouy-bhm^ an uhscess , 
khan-piH, luokeij iice , pin~'‘dk, 
juu-p\n, to bf'conie a pattern, 
to create (39, -12, 43, 41, 45, 48, 50, 
54) , Uth -pm, to l)(‘(‘opi(‘ ti anslormed, 
to creale (58; , run-pin, biiu;i;-out- 
beconn*, to Aveave (ol a spidiT) (5G). 
pifi (pionounecd pvn), a plank, a hoaid 
(Sh 3o) , to prune , to beg alms, 
ping, ping (pmuounced pmy), love, 
alfcction (Sh. ping, 4o, to love) , a 
cake, a leech (Sb ping,\{')\ white; 
sufficient (Sh. ping, 4iu, be even, 
cijual) , to roast on a s])it (Sh. pmff, 
3c), to worship IhtMh'ad , pmg-kan, 
love, all'ection. 

pit (prouounc(‘d prt), the numbei 8 
(Sh. 2o) , toothless , 'a-pU, oll’ence. 
Clime, lault , ship-pit, eighU'cn. 
pit (pronounced pit), a duck (Sh. pU, 
4m), a sticks substance, gum, to 
])luclv Iruit (Sh. 4c) , to admit, eon- 
U'ss , to take 

piw, th<‘ edge ot the e\eli(l , the '•haip 
edge of a fhto , a eiah’s hole (Sh. 
Ini, a hole); tluu-hodicd, an estate, 
luudeil }no])(lt^ , tom, lent, to go 
late, he late in going , to suhsido 
(Sh. 3o, to decioa.se a little) , t(» be 
Hung a\\a\ . 

pla, a tish (Sh. pd, Ic) ; the ehiel 
priest ol a Hindu temple, 
plai, thus. 

plang, that ]iai-t of anything included 
l)eti\eoTi two joints in knots, as in 
the arm, oi in a bamboo (Sh. pihtg, 
3r) (ci. phnni) , to consult, considei 
(Sh. pang, Ic, to cou.sidor) (28) ; one 
suffering liom e1(*])hantia‘4iH (Qi.pung) 
(ci Sh, pthig, 4c, to swell up) ; se- 
lection , a kind ol' head . a ihetoncal 
or ornamental woid; to hurst (Sli. 
pung, 2'-, to he jm'iced); outspoken, 
simple, aitle*'" , cleai, transparent, 
Jfun-pl^ng, one wdio binds hiiuselt to 
ser\e another m pajment ol a debt. 


nang-k hot -plang, to sit with one 
leg over the other in the. Ahom 
fashion; na-pldng-phat, a oettaitt 
tree, Machilm odoratinsima, identic 
tied in Assam as the Soma plant, 
plan, an arrow (ct. Sh. pm, Ic) ; 

empty, lacant (Sh. 2c) (7, 12). 
piling, plUng (pronounced plnng), half, 
a portion (39, 42, 43, 45, 48, 50, 
51) , to bring or putdow'n (Sh. 
lo) (52), to thiow aw^ay (Sh. pung^m 
3c, to throw’ in or at), 
pluw, heti‘1 (Sh. pu, 5c) , a cause (Sh. 
puiv, 3o, l)('(‘aus(‘ ol) . llcsh} , corpulent 
(cl. pi) , to go louud and lound over 
an} thing. 

po, a latlu'r (Sli. po, 3c) ; people at 
large, the whole body ot jieople in a 
state, a h(‘iiedictiou, ble.ssing, fame, 
lenown , jirnisc' , to say, speak (31) ; 
to heat (Sh. 5c) . po-man, a father ; 
pn-tai, to kill : po-khun (pr. -khui), 
th(‘ husband ot a lather’s sister ; 
^am-po, to bargain. 

poi, a thread, twine, stung (Sh. mai, 
le) , to exceed, be more, moreover, 
again, then (Sb. pai, lo, or jtioi, 4c, 
to exceed , pot -lung, 4c, Ic, more- 
o\oi) (18, 25, 43, 45, 48, 50, 54, 
56, 61), to ojx'u , pin-'* an, and; 
poi-liin-lang, and, moieo\er. 
pti, a tallow dt‘cr, a grandfather (Sh. 
2 < ) , a (“lah (Sh. Ic) (39) , to fall , 
ptl-\n, a lather’s sistei , tnau-pu, 
a wile’s eldei sistoi , ma-pft, a kind 
(»f gooselx'ny (AKsamese,7c/w/t/irtA;ff). 
phk (pi oiiounei'd pnh), a tortoise, to 
tie up the hail (ci. Sh. ptd, 5o, to 
hind u]» a pa(;k.m(-) , toain, scum 
(Sh. pnk, 2o) , to scattei seed, to 
climb (as a cH'cpei). 
puk, bulk, pei 1, rind (Sh. 2()) (cf. pdk ) ; 

to woishi]) , to ooze out. 
pum (jnonoumed ptun), a Brahman 
(Sh. pung-nd, 2c, Ic) , the entrails, 
a kind oi coveit'd bamboo basket; 
a stack, a ii(“k , ])ot-bellitd. 
pun (jiroin mured pan), a secret counsel; 
a sp(>ll, cliann , a jierson other than 
oneselt (cl. pun) ; be}ond ; pxm- 
nmng, a foioign country, 
pun, an ulaiid (cl. Sh. kim, Ic) (52); 
the w'orld (59, 63) , other than one- 
M'll (ct‘ pun) (Sh. 3o) ; the thigh of 
an animal, to weai (clothes); to 
turn the eye'^ hack , one w’ho has no, 
i elation, it- pan, the world; pirn* 
bhan, to he in doubt, 
pun (pronounced pm), rotten (cf. Sh. 
pun, 2o, to make soft by cookingy 
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etc.) ; a small bamboo tub-trap ; 
naked (8h. lo). 
pfttiig, a water-hole or spring* (Sh. 2c). 
|iiiag, morality 8h. lo, pattein, 

•example, rule) : instruction (34) , one 
suffenn" from «*h'phantia6is (cl. 
pUnff ) ; to tram])le, tiearl down, 
pttp (pronounced pup) to wallop (of a 
home). 

pilp, a h ole m which fishes li\ e 
•pHt (pronounced put)^ a document; to 
get open, to unloose (Sh pHt^ 4o) 
resin ; a sub^^titute (cl. Sh. 3c, to 
change) . 

pilw, on account ol , puu'-nun^ theie- 
fore, ptiw-vautj-mii^ in older that 
ra, illness, sickness, ill, sick (Sh //<7, 
*3c, an epidemic): a long hambott 
tor hanging U]) clothes , difficult) , 
a person ot the dmtist tiihe, t(» rain 
heavily (Sh /o7, 2c, a show'ei) , 
much; pha-ra~ia~raAri)A, tan {pr. 
tai)-rn^ of the same tamily. 
rai, a net tor catching ])igooiis (Sh. 
haiy 2o) ; a kind of hmse, a kind ol 
mite (Sh. Ic, the minute lice of 
animals oi fowls , cl ran ) ; ])oor 
(ct. rau ) , liable lo ta\ , to leaie, 
abandon, lose (cf. 'tan ) , bent, a con- 
firmed in mi bd to shine , bad (Sli. 

hm^ bo) , to loise. 

rak, aifection (Sli. //^//, ilc) , a loot 
(Sh, hal^ 3o) . to hieak (Sh. hal^ 
4c), to wet, rah^haii, to loie, to 
lavoui. 

rak, a spear (Sh. hifl, 2c), a Mjuiiie]. 
ram, a sedan ^duid), rice (cl. Sh. hcou, 
4c, lice dust) , u load earned b) two 
persons (Sh. /ufni, lo) , the woild , 
many , lonelv , to lulupse, to retuin 
(of a disea>e) to put togethei -jute 
fibres for making a lope (cl. Sh. 
hanif 4c, to roll up) , ram-m/'f, 
powdered chaff , shd-ram^ a sugai- 
cane mill, tai-tam, to draggle at 
the heels (lik(‘ the ind ol a waist- 
^ cloth). 

ram, pregnant (Sli hunt, 4c) ; fo 
assemble at u place (cf Sh. hum, 
Ic, to collect in nuniheis in order to 
seize upon anything) , to do ; to pa\ 
rent , to collect, t(» collecd fuel (Sh*. 
hdm, Ic, to collect togethei, as 
money) , to join the palms (Sh. 
ham^ 4'c, to unite). See tdu. 

•ran, vermilion, cinnabar (Sh han, lo) : 
a layer, a stratum (Sh. Aaw, oo, to 
place one above the other) ; a founda- 
tion (53) ; a buffalo-horn used as a 
wind instrument ; a conch -shell , a 


cross-beam under a platform (cf. Sh. 
hmtf 4o, the mam timber under a 
floor); coutused, chaos (cf. r<fn) (b, 
11, 17) ; a roll of threa(i(46) ; rmt- 
koy layer-establish, a foundatioti (1) , 
mo-rauy a Mnlak or Moran, a well- 
knowm caste m TJfiper Assam, 
ran, heat (Sh. 5 c, to he hot) (<*l. 
9r/u) , to ring, to causi' to souucl , to 
join ; to inform ; (oi )y?m) deserted, 
confused, chaos (cf. rau). 
rang, the body of « man (2G) , a dead 
body of a man ; a skeleton ; u bird’s 
nest (Sh. ha/u/y 4c ) ; the castor-oiI 
tree ; a tail (Sh. hau//, lo) , an 
image, form (Sh. ha?/^, 3o, appear- 
ance, form) , to cause' to be laid, to 
estublish (Sb. hauf/y 3o, to construct); 
to laise the llooi of a house ; raup- 
Ian, to consult, rantj-hngy the 
wmist , ua-ian(fy a kind of grass 
(Assamese, lulrkatd ban) 
rang, a ]>alace with a i ant'd ])latloim 
1 Assamese, kutrug , ct. ^uug) , a 
creek, a canal (Sh. hdug, 3c) , to 
uphold (Sh. hdugy 3c, to hold 
up) (3, 39) , to call out (Sh. hdng, 
5c), to shout loudly; rdng- 

ugCiy tusked (ol an eh'jihant) (43) . 
^a-rdugy a viituous act. 
rap, to carry on the shouldei (Sh. hap, 
2o) , to show eageiTiess (cf. Sli. hap, 
be, to go to meet). 

rap, to enciicle, surround (Sh. hap, 
3c) (3, 42) , to hind, join togethei, 
link (15), at(-7/?p-(lui-m(ug, to take 
and Wip, to make a seivant, chJ- 
rdp-chdp'khiip-hiu, a linger-riug. 
rat, to pull (loivn w^th a noose, to 
beconu* stick} 

rat, to he severed , toimlk , to remove 
or pn'sH out the entiails (ol fish, 
cte ). 

rau or raw, we (Sh. haw, 4c) (30, 
37), Jioor (cf. laC), the air, atmo- 
sphere (14, 15) , the sky; m the an, 
uusupporh'd , a louse (Sh. hnu\ Ic , 
cf ra% ) ; heat (cf. ribii) , a rib , a hand- 
rail (Sh. haw, 4o, a balustrade) , a 
sleep, a nap (cf. Sh. haw, lo, a 
yawm) , to lose (cf. vai)', the dry 
season (Sh. haw, 3<), to become drj’) ; 
to abandon (cf. rm), 
raiim, to take for coi lain, to consider as 
settled, 
raw, see mu. 

re, the umbilical coni (Sh. hr, 2o) , to 
rape ; to apeak ill of another ; (ac- 
cording to Hodgson) what 
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rl, a temple , lonpr, not short (Sh //*, 
4c) , to make , to be agitated , 
lonely 

nk or rik (pronounced f ?^), a maich , 
relation, a nlatiM , a cauw (Sh 
?nA , 3c, a prime motive oi an action) 
to exU (Sh hik, im^ tat^ 

lelatioiiB ind glia's mates, liunds 
to cause \ idigiouh (ere 
m()n\ to h( piriornud 
rim (ptonouutfd n»(), i boidei (Sh 
/i? / , 4r) 

nn (pionouneed 7i?/) a stom (Sh //?;/, 
U) i ih i (Sh /ii7i ')( ismdllj') 
^llnpa to iiuUiK nii - shuni 
sulphate of eopjKj blue vitiiol 
ring or ring (pionoumetl tun/) i 
tlKusuid (Sh /n> r/, Im) (4), j9) 
a list to ‘otnke v itii i sii k 
Tip (pionoumcd i h iildoiu (d 

7tf) topnss ((1 nt) (ct Sh hp 
2i to pinch) up mp a tuk (th« 
insL(t) 

rit (pi one urn (d nt) a h )il i h ul 
stone (d np) to pr(s«,, to (\t()it 
b\ pressuH (d » / ) 
riw, a buml-jfiound to Ik sphslu 1 
to take b\ loicc to ( iri> ia\thin^ 
suspended b\ i stun^ (Sh /uu. te) 
to upioot 

ro, a (trtun mcasiue ol jiiddx (i pm a 
or n seers) i smill pieki,^i, t 
bundle (Sh /o ie) i stilk ol 
pidd> the sheotol i tiee tie m the 
paient trunk m ofish ud, to hoot 
loitli {(t ?«;/) (11) we ik xiid 

stunted in ^lowth to ^iind to 
bo 1 st 
TO, see r f 

roi to isk ler somethin*' to ^et 
maikH Ol s{ ns on tlu bodj (sh Aoi, 
Ic, a mtnk; See to / 
roifl (pronouiittd roi) to \oko a p-'^? 
a sharp ])oint i maik (bh /<cn, k) 
maiks on the b)dy feet /oi 
rii or r6 (])i<me)uiu(d r?<),th( he id (Sh 
1()(17» before ahole(Sh /nr 
4() i 1 Ul i r/<i(t a load e iriied 
In two pel*' ns i bunch (ol tiuit, 
eti ) the slump e)t i tiee ahed^e 
Sh )() kmewJeeUe, to know 

(Sh /nr )(} (ft lint) (S, 11, >0, 
41, 31) to leak (Sh /tmt, i() 
jHrs]nntion m-io on the held, 
a^nust f/t m-/h<tm-7o to enejuiie 
i u-mung the iioith (44) tii^fu-pdh^ 
a hlundti, mistake ut/il~rn’-6/n, to 
strike the he ad n)»aiiist aomething 
mk, a kmd ot bamboo (bh /utk, 4o) , 
to paea the time by doing Home 


unimpoitant woik , transplanted 
pideh Reeellmgrt a disease of the 
te eth, toe)tha( he , the number 6 (Sk* 
/itiAf 4o) 

ruk, uneien, undulitmg a border, 
to tifkle a person under the armpits. 

rum a se he me, a ci itty scheme , a knot 
in wood to tiam])le upon, to cover, 
a co\ei (Sh 7f/m, io) , to till the 
^loimd 

rixn (pi ouounccel to cry, weep* 

(Sh hmif 3e, to e ill out) , to glow, 
shoot ouf, an offshoot (Sh 3 c) 
(ct n) tosdipi to 1 e s((ueozed, 
to shimk (Sh 7i»ew, k , to he wiinkled 
up, )s \ gaiment) ito-pv hnng- 
out-heeomc, to wcxic (ot i spider) 
()G) 

run, a house (Sh hmi 4o) 

run (pioinumed iit), i hill-stream 
(d Sh 7/ io, iix\int) a long, 
bioad holl >w m whidi watti collects 
duiinj^ the i iins 

rung I / ew die, billow, 

i bu w h ^ iiid\ ''h JiHug 4o, an 
tai ot un) to be li (Sh 7/em^, Ic, 
to (oolv) to put IS ( 11^0 mto a boat 
to be te* sbine (Sh /ningy 3c) (9, 
>6) ii])( (II(Kl^se)u) mm~bWe~ 

nniq tilt w xtei ot the Ganges, 
ptn~'t miq hpeuigv \ ie Idin^ to pressure. 

rung, a | ihet with i i used ])latlorm 
(ef 7(h}q tsmnusc /anng) late 
(Sh hmiq^ le), to hold ofi, as the 
1 xins wbtn due) i long time, many 
elavh (Sh Imng, le, to be long in 
time) 

rup, a handful, a tist (rt Sh Inrp, 3c, 
to gathei togctli(i) > p utp^ a tick 

rflt (pronounced ?u7), a stv on the eye, 

1 bamboo ti i} t > pull or tighten 
i lope (Sh httt^ 3{) to bt agitated 
(ol w tier) (Sli /nd^ 4(), to throw 
w iter) 

riit malice, enmih to be at a 
distance 

ruw 0 . boat (Sb 7 4ei) to know 
(d in) (37) 

sha 01 sha \ dipper a sim*le bamboo 
used as a liddei m (limbing trees 
(Sh /i a 4 ( ) wcll-bcm„ (bh ksa, 
ie , to be ceemleirt ibk) to tr} , to 
1 enidin to spre id to make noise , 
good-lookmg other soirow , s/m^ 
tha .,e)od anel e\il (Ski ^nhkaaub/ia) t 
s/fa-iam^ a sugii-c ino null , sAa-nat 
to mike an offenug 

shai, the eutiails ot a hsh to press, 
d thread, a rope (bh lo) (45) , 
sand (Sh /uat, 4o) , to nnse a pot 
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{Sh 2()) , to push , to liquidate 
debt*(Sh hsatf Jo) the apptaranto 
ot a rainbow m the <ast, over- 
ripe , lar , shai^ntj distant li-shm, 
how tor f*, nhn-i) •ntq -,11 n j thread- 
god -count! \ ilin id «M ui, the 
Vaym (48, 'lO) ptn’-manq-shai^ an 
abscess 

«hak, the pestle ot a not husking 
pedal (Sh h\ak 2o i pestlt'' a 
washtiman (Sh hmJ 0( towih 
by btdtin^) a mat rupun t) 
husk paddy to thiust a pointed 
mstiument to (omi ntii bt near 
(24), a place the propii plict lor 
anjthino (20) i crowd niultitudo 
(22) bright, biillnnt (47) 
flhak, the elbow (Sh hsiJ 2o a 
cubit) a f iluium itoi to icbukt 
tohliaqicn iconui 
sham, the number 3 (Sli lo) 

thiCf i worn m who is not ])ielc ri cd 
by her husbmtl ti ask t( r a^ain 
(ol Sh hum )( l» i(p< it) to 
i,ivt \\cif,lit nrtbs t) be deitittcl 
(bh huim^ 4c) g( od 
sham, things sulhcicut toi < m meal 
iito-lrumc nty (Sh 4c) not 

pui«,\ilc (Sh hs(hn 4() to collect 
to supply K^uliily to ti inspHnt 
paddy sc.(dini^s (Sh h&am 3c) 
giecn (ct Sh hsdm 2( to be blue) 
shan a mile to slinkc (Sh hsan, 
2<) to be scittcicd t) throw oft 
shm-thfy d goddess (Skr mntr^ the 
diMDC niotluis) pin - '>han i 
widowc r p in sh i to be in eloubt 
Shan, cotton i kind ot hsh-tiup a 
dicss jncgnml to It uh, to ciusp 
to leain (/e an It to It irii) (ct 
sha uf) to us( \ )i] i (lb imboo 
stoop used in c itching tish) m water 
to citoh fish (Sh h thi-pa h, Ic) 
to appl} th( weight ot the body to 
like 1 hindlul out o1 i heap to 
biiiig to tciuis and c itch liolcl ol 
bldk^J h m-shd i i in iiigold 
«hang, I ^ocl, i spiiit (Sh huim^ lo, 
a Ibahm i) (2 ’ 21) miser) togne 
intoiTunti m, instiuct (Sh Using, 
2c ) (ct shan) t iknovs to stietc h out 
the hands if (Sh hwnq, Ic) (with 
chang in apoclosis) (25) a mgati\e 
particle (461 sh ng-ba, d ka- 
, sham/, what how nun) shang- 
hmg, a bUckbcuid (used as a slite 
for wilting on) 

ahaag, a piece ot pointed bamboo tor 
digging earth (ct shung ) , a cage (Sh 


hsang^ 4c, i kind ol basket) to glitter 
(bh hmnq, 2c) to illuminate, gi\c 
out light (9, 10; the numbci 2 (Sh 
hn&ng, Ic) a white ant * 

ahap, thi edge ot water to leam to 
sjpoak 

shap, brimful , to play false, tncks 
and talsc ooods 

shat, a rod (Sh hsat, 3o, to strike) 
to collect (Sh Isat, oc, to be 
ciowclc d) 

shat to buiu, to spicid, bt noised 
abio d 

shau Ol Shaw (offeu wnthn ?//««), a 
\c)uu^ unmaintd woman (Sh hsaw, 
lo) a post, pillai, prop (bh hsaw, 
]c) (10) tin number 20 (Sh 
hsnn 4o) to punt a boat to re- 
inin in one ])hc( , stop tairy, dwell 
(Sh h (ill Ic) (14 42, 41, 53) to 
shampoo the body to lelieve pain, 
t> moishu lo be mouldy, hang-- 
shin, i billot iii^ g-shan, an adult 
clde r sister 

shau fotike iw iv tisnsparcnt, clear 
(Ml hsan Ir) to cnTci (Sh hsau, 
2( toins(it) ((i Utan) si an king 
(pionoumtcl // >/( 7 ), to use nuke URe 
ot shau fin a kind ot play (Assamese, 
gntilnia 1 h da) hit -shau a re- 
proach Sfi shau 

shaum to pm a patch nhanm-/o, 
not to think, to be without 

mxic t) 

she, to pm to pc g (Sb hu , 2(), to thrust 
m) a kiiul ol ho^ to unlasten a 
bu itticliid to sometlimg (ct Sb 
hsf Jo, ! bolt, d crossbar) , to 

eructate to excite na-banq^she, a 
kind ot sh up celled grass (Assamese, 
madii i ban) 

shi, tho number 4, tour in number 
(Sb hsi, 2() (4S) the tooth ot a 
rikc (Sh hsi ft) to fill up, be full 
7) to bie ik to ml) mud on the 
bod\ (b\ i (liild) (et Sh hsi le, to 
mb; 3 suth\ giving i ]>irticipiil 
ioice t) i wild Used is i xerb 
1 partirh optioinlh added to the 
impeiative shi-lhnq (pr -klanq), 
lull shi-daiy break -get, to be 
destioxcd (21) hinq^ski'la, be/oar, 
i ealculous concretion tound in the 
intc stincH otcc rtdin ruminant animals 
Inm-shi a sb iiji pam m the heart 
nqai-sht, to separate a pair , nqtk- 
iH^sht, to striice the head against 
something. 
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•hik, fihtk (pronduuoed «/»?/*), n dirty 
pUce, a place where nibbish ih 
thrown ; a filice (Sh hstk^ 2c, to 
tear) ; to lose one’s j^ood looks 
Bhin (pronounced fthtn), a female’s 
undercloth, a petticoat (Sh. ham, 3c) , 
one shot (of a gun), tiibute; censure, 
virtue (Sh. hsu/^ Ir, a lehgious dut\) , 
to uproot. 

skifi (pr»mouiiced a/icw), a fdUi^ one 
himan d thousand (Sh. lo) (11, 
f)!, 60) ; very good, very importuiii 
(28, 29, 33,' 17), to shout (Sh 
2o) , ovei -sunned (of rice) (Sh. 
hsiHf lo). 

shing oi shlng (pionounced sJnmj), 
the goddess ot Itiamiiig, Saras vali , 
voicts wuind, a word, to sjieak (Sh 
hsinq^ Im) (16, 2(1), to clear, to 
]*ub gently with the hand, to strokt' , 
(pr. sheng) a lay ot light 
ship (pronounced '«/!/;;), tht‘ nuuiliei 10 
(Sh. hftipy ic) , to tiaushx, imjiale 
(Sh. 2ii]) , hd-ship, tilh , 
pif (pr. 'pri)^ eigliteeu. 
shit (pronounced .sAjOi a promise, tin' 
■)utc-plant , to deln ei , ti ee , s/id-chd, 
ibo promise 

shiw (pronounci'd #//< wi, aims . ,i chind 
(Sh, //Aiir/, 2i), to catcli hold ol, 
h(dd (3), to jiroceed hing on the 
back, as a boat. 

shiw (pronounced .s/un), ]iojnied , to 
dry paddy by amihiug beat. 
sllO, to bake ('uilhen xc'sstds to haiilen 
them , a comjihunant ; to coinplam , 
a complaint, shu-hhanu a complaint 
shoi, a long p<*le with a book at the 
end used toi seizing and pulling 
anything (ci. shotn ) , betel-peppi'r , 
iinmiiture jack-iiuit , a kind of oiiia- 
ment : to rut into small ])iec(*H (Sh 
hm^ 4c, to slice) 

shoiii (jironounccd hhoi)^ the hair on 
the neck, a mane; a stiiru]), to poke 
with the finger, to pull something 
with a hooked stick (ct. shoi ) ; a side , 
to shake with a stick, 
ihh, a tiger (Sh. hsuu\ lo) , a piece ol 
cloth spiead imder a seat (Sh. hsmr^ 
2o, to spread a mat) ; a coat ; gift , 
arrival (Sh. / m/?, 2c) , gain; straight 
(Sh. hi^uu , 3c) (ct, »huw ) ; to be 
successful . to Icel sonow' ; to come 
to Utuis, consent, acknowledge 
allegiance, a w'lsli, to wish; jan- 
aAm, to ask that, to ask a person to 
do a thing, ktu-shu, a keeper, one 
who keeps ; ^mn’^shu-ld^ a crocodile; 
nafn-'Shu^ld, a shark. 


shfik (pronounced nhuk), to ripen (Sh« 
Ji8Uh\ 4(‘) , to wash (Sh. hBUk^ 3c) ; 
to sit , to boil ; to learn to walk. 

Bhiik) fighting, a battle (Sh. hmk^ 4c) x 
to sleej) after moving to the head 
end of a bed. 

Bhto (pronounced fthum), sour (Sh. 
hsnm, 3o) , to throw a kind of basket 
{paht) to catch fish (Sh. 2c) ; 

a fishing instrument (Assamese, 
jifluki) ; to go away bv force; to" 
solder, rm-shmn, sulpliati* ol copper, 
blue vitriol. 

Bhun (pronounced .«///m), a bodge (Sh. 
haun, 1 (),an encdosui e tor cultivation) , 
the ground lound a house , a high 
place , to trip aud tall prostrate (Sti. 
hsHH, 4o) ; to patch a cloth with 
thiead , to return. 

shiln, a gaideu (Sh. hsun^ lo) (])ro- 
uounced sJnni) , nionev saved up 
from a long time (cf. Sh. hsiw, 4c, 
time pasHt'd) (pront)inic(‘d nhun). 

shun (])ionounced shui)^ tribub' : 
oblnpie, slanting , t(> envy , cloudv 

Bhfing (pionoiinci'd high (Sb 

Jisifm/, Ic) , to su])))l\ leguhnlv (Sh. 
hsmuf^ 4c, to eni])lov) , to be born . 
a thii-vmg man, a jnece ot bamboo 
tor digging a hob* (cl hfuhig ) , to 
take aw a \ (Sh 2o, to convev ) , 

Id-shmiq^ true 

shung, an ontsab* sittmg-iooni (Sb 
hstfin/, 2c, a shed) , a gem (Slu 
Jo) , to bide (Sh. having ^ 2o) , 

mind 

Bhup ())ionoiinc(‘d,s/(/ 7 >),tb(‘ mouth (Sh. 
hsup^ 4(») (27) , to laise, to separate 
the coai'^e hoin the tine, as of graiii, 
etc , 1)1 ^h.iking 111 a basket , Hhup- 
md, to b<‘ silent. 

Bhup, to lest. 

Bhut (pionouiic(>d shut), a curtain (Sb. 
hsutj 4c) , to be cndi'd (Sb. hsut^ 
4c) , sufiicienev 

Bhuw, you (Sh. As/?, Ic) , to proceed 
torw^ard slowdv in darkness, feeling 
the gi'ound with the teet , even, level, 
straight (Sh. hnuw, 3c) (2, 39) (cl. 
i>hd ) , f<huiv-mdy a stitch in sewing; 
ahuuduu, a kind ol cake (Assamese, 
s' ur-pithd) 

ta, to lei*l , kd-lan-tdf to begin to feel 
fear 

ta, the e\e (Sh. fd^ Ic) ; a tooth; 
a hathiiig-place on a nver bank (Sh. * 
3c, a landing-place) ; a box ; to 
sow ; to rub oil, anoint (Sh, tdy 4c, 
to smeai) , to think ; to amuse or 
play with a child ; good, 
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excellent, God, tnlun- 

open tlip eve's (U)) 

tfti, an Abom (Sh 4c, u Shan) , to 
move on ail toui«., to praj) (cl Sh 
2c, to move alon'>’) , to die ^Sh lo) , 
near (Sh do, boidei, siae, hpa(f 
neai) , an asbociate, companion , po- 
fa%f to kill, tai-iamy to dia^rf^le it 
the heels (like the end ot a waist- 
cloth) , tax-kOf a man fit to be d< ad 
and gone m \outh (a term of abuse) 
tm-tik ('inothei teini of liiuse) , /'«/- 
hh (anothei) kmi-r\l -tax, a tuend 
kham-^aiy a kite (the bud) a slave 
tak, a snail a woid (29) to oieur, 
become to di} to elirk with the 
tongue against the ])fllate mistrv 
to (onsidei iaJ -bt-ta1 “pang to b( 

spent, expr uded taJ -paug, to become 
ruined, ial ‘\p ial, to till into 
destitutum chamj- il ^ thin (30, 
38) 

tak, a rsttaii (fc>h 2( i strip of bam 
boo) ibalan((, tolulp tom isuk 
( ct ftk) to b( wovtn u numeial 
dUMliar) used with moiu’^ 
tarn, mtentiou,' w ill ('io) , hns , not high 
(Ml 2(, to bend down) to thuniji 
pound (bh If) to di aJon^ tlu 
ground to bum (Sh lo, to push lutl 
int( the hn ) a jil ie( (Sh f ui, 4( ) 
tioiii }am noty horn this 
thereon taui hhh , plicc - above, on 
(42, 44) Ju tj thf woid which 1 
havetranshtei ited tant means ‘upon 
Posuhlv it IS toi tam-imwy but th( 
woid IS not (leir in the on^iual In 
52 ta7mfg is hn tam-tamjy place - ill 
everywhere 

tarn, to assemhU, ei(wd to-,ethei (bh 
Ic) tobfthiisty to seek compam. 
tamng, loi fam-tang, place-ad, everv- 
wheie (52) 

tan, pleasurt a pole aght cubits m 
length , a lint, i long miik (Sh 
4o) , another pliec, elsewhere (Sh 
4c, a plact ) speechless , pulling 
to call (Sh 3o, to speak) , to fill up 
^a hole (Sh Ic, to he solid) 
taa, 1 town , affoetion , excellent (cl 
Sh 4c, to exceed) , i bundle of sticks 
a piece (ct Sh 3c, to be short) , pro- 
duced, bom 

tail, to put on a fuiban , to walk with 
a torch , anji;hmg that gives pam to 
the bodj, a thorn in the flesh , faM- 
(pronounced of the same 

lanuly 


tan, to touch or strike with the hand , 
to be wroth , a true or honest man 
tang, a road (Sh. 4o) , an enclosuie ^ 
dew , a stool (Sh 2c) ato anvil (Sh ’ 
3c) , all, the whole (bh 4e) (8 3tv, 
9, 11 hs, 12 izsy bO) , the so/ah 
lant (Sh 3o, a kind ol ( oik-tree) , 
udlime (Sh Ic, viscous) , to con- 
sult, Mparate(Sh 2o, othei), troin, 
with (Sh 4c, with) , in compan} 
with, by means ol , to put, place , 
iangAttXy tang-ha tang^Oy all (7, 
20, 61) , lamngy loi tam-taugy place- 
all, Cl > where ()2) , 7iimg^tangy to 

place, put on (clothes) , r%k-tangy to 
cause 1 religious ceiemonv to be 
pcifoiniccl bin g-tang-iu fyiht mason 
wasp XSpJunx /sxatua) 
tang, a plank hr iss (Sh 4( , copper) , 
i wat(i-pot (Sh 3c, to pom watei 
upon) , the belly (Sh 5t) (28, 33) , 
to (onsicUi (bh 4e, to leeollect) , to 
attend t» (\ssaniesc, tang km a) , tcv 
d blow, stiikt /'Sh 3i, to beat) , 
to lock up to push, shove , 
i&ngy X w itei-pot ^ 

tap, to hcdt with a hanimii (Sh 2o, to 
rip) to le‘'scn the liver (bh 4c) 
tap, to be dented, depiessed to darn, 
to p itch 

tat to (ut th itching giw to put in 
the buu to tiau‘<pliuf to lull 
upside dowu to split into thin 
stii])s (as d bamboo) 

tat, to jicck (bh 2c, to stake, as a 
serpent in biting) to cast into watei 
and drig out (as i net) (Sh 3c, to 
throw down into) to thiow oft, to 
latteii 

tan, i gouul (Assamese, ta() (Sh 
St) a stick (bh 6c, to support one- 
sell with i stick) , a toitfiisc (Sh 
2c) , dslie*^ (bh 3e) a line a maik , 
to imve at a place (Sh 3c to come) , 
i heme 

tau, the heart a wish devotion, 

austoiities, moss (bh taiOy 4c) to- 
wash lor gold (Sh tau, 4o) to melt 
iron a smith’s bellows , down, not 
up, at the bottom of, below (Sh 3t) 
(1, 2, 39) , land, earth, us distin- 
^shed from heaven (20) , ka-tau, 
below, tau-phdy earth and heaven, 
the universe , fauAangy glass , tau* 
chaUy to fast , tau-jiiy to converse, 
speak mutually , to bless * 

taiim, to write (cf ttm ) , to aim, 
direct, point 

tauw (pronounced tau)y a fault. 


1904. 
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taw, a conical ball of thread , a '^art 
on a tree. 

te, truth, a dam (Sh. 4o, a long 
elevation) , to throw a clod oi stone 
at anything or anyone, to set up, 
establish, be established, be , U-jau^ 
was veiily (7, 13, 20, 26, 41, 44, 
63, 65, 67, 69, 60) , te-ko%^ was 
venly (61) , tctl, to throw the 
shutth from side to side in weaving, 
tha or thft, a sola with boxes under- 
neath , to bhji\c (Sh th&j Ic) , to 
wait (Sh tha^ 3() (34) ^ sha-tha^ 
good and evil (Skr subhulubha) 
thai, a ploughshaie (Sh. le, to 
plough) , to change one’s clothes 
(Sh 2c, to exchange old for new) , 
to put on d ( loth wrajiper , to pull 
out wiih loKi , oiused to bo abused 
by u teraolc slave , that-maiy a 
Muluk (a man ol the tribe ot that 
name) 

thak*, to be tut by a la/or , to cut with 
a dao^ to hew (Sh 2o) , lak-ihak^ 
prior, befoie 

’thak, to empty , to be ashnt 
tham, a chasm (Sh 'c, i (ivc) lull 
(ei tm) to ask, cnquiie (sh lo) 
(35) , thmu-lham-mu (or -?<^), to 
enquire , Iham^'a-mu^ d plou/h. 

tham, to hear (Sh 2c). 

than, a cowshed enclosed with planks 
(Sh Bo, a stable) a cloih c,iidh , 
a live coal (Sh 2o, coal) , i than (or 
roll) ot cloth 

than, to give a sudden pull or jerk 
Sh It, to pull out) , to stiip 
ealhtis, ])lutk , to sulhoc. 
thah (pionounccd that), to open, to 
change haves (as a tiee). 
than or thoih (pionountcd <Aei), back- 
biting to ask a qut stiou 
thang, a hole m the ground (Sh lo) , 
an 11 oil instrument toi digging , a 
spring , a ‘-hcc , a bit , to attain an 
object 

thang, to poke at , to tuck m one tnd 
ot a waist-cloth behind , to bend by 
pressing , to congeal , to come near, 
approach , to destroy by tiampling 
(cl. Sh U , to pound), 
thap, a shell, hijer, stratum , to flow 
in drops, to make a patchwork 
* quilt ol rags , to thiow mud , to be 
besmeared with mud, to pounce 
down upon 

that, to startle, to unloose forcibly, 
to be lent asunder. 


than or thaw, old, aged (Sh. 3c, to be 
old, aged), a creeper (the plant); 
in a row or Ime (cl. thtw ) , thai^ 
many an arbitrator amongst the p^ojde 
of the Kachan tribe. See them, 
thaiun, to All , to fling, 
thaw, in thav-khiiWf a certain tree 
(Assamese, Idtat un gachh ) . See thau, 
the, to cut (as meat or fish) (cf. Sh. 
thuy lo, to slice) , shan-they a god- 
dess, see' shau, 

thi, a flow er- oi leat-bud (cf. thtw) , a 
bamboo hsh-trap , thick, 
thik (pronounced thi/c)y to tear with a 
lam et 

thin (pronounced thm)y a throne (56, 
57) , to punish. 

thing (p renounced fhitig)y a field, 
a kind of ornament worn on the 
neck , a tliin plank , to alter one’s 
speech. 

thip (pronounced thip)y to kick (Sh 2c) 
(ct fhtw) 

thiw, i si long, good-looking person; 
to smooth liom one cud to the other, 
to kick (Sh 2c) (cl thip ) , to whistle , 
in a line oi row (Sh lo) (ct than ) , 
thin -ban y a bud (ct Mt) , khun- 
thiu-khuniy the name ol a god. 
tho, see thuo 

thoi, secret , to pull off , to ask , to 
torture , to liquidate (a debt) 
thoih, St c thdh, 

thu, pulse , beans , a ro istmg-spit , to 
touch (cl Sh Ic, to rub against), 
thuk, to come in contact, having no 
companion, exact. 

thuk, i male (used as a suffix denoting 
the masculine gender) (43) , to touch 
the bmk ol a rivei , to come in 
contact with, to arrive at, thuk^ 
chmgy a male elephant (43). 
thhm (pronounced thum)y a hag, a 
small bag (cl thmnf) , hot, to sink 
(Sh 3o, to submeigt), a piece ol 
fish 

thhn or thun, a plough, to plough 
(Sh thun^ 2o, a harrovc) , lime (SL 
thuHy Ic) , lull oi, complete, to fill 
(62) 

thun, sec thun , a forest (Sh 2o) ; 
the bottom of a slet ping platform ; 
mak - phit - thuiiy a certain plant 
(Assamese, dtghalati gachh) 
thun (pronounced thui)^ to uproot; <» 
veiy. 

thfing (pronounced thung)y a wallet, a 
bag (Sh. lo , cf. thum ) , to close 
the fist. 
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itkilng, to arrive at (Sh. Ic) ; quick- 
ness. (Sh. thmg^ 4o, is ‘to be 
slow') , ma-thnvg^ to ariive. 

V to overtake a person, to join his 
company, 
thtlt, near. 

thiiw, a turner’s lathe ; to imagine ; 

to put in propel order. 

^hwo or tho, to push with a stick (Sh. 
thOf Ic, to propel by pushing) ; a 

• punting pole ; u song sung by two 
persons (Sh. thoy 3c, to sing alter- 
nately ‘as a man and woman, or as 
people and pnest at a monastery on 
worship day). 

ti, a place (Sh 3c) (69, 63) ; to peep 
through ; particle indicating the 
dative case, and the iuture tense 
(Noithern Sh. 4c) ; to stand up ; 
ll^uaty jilace this, now, here ; ti- 
puny the world; Idnff-tiy to wager, 
bet , te-tiy to throw the shuttle trom 
side to side m weaving, 
tik or tik (pronounced Hk)y to have a 
hole, he perforated (Sh. tile, 2o, to 
he split) , to measure land (cf. tal) 
(Sh. Uhy 3o, to nieasun') ; to push ; 
to got tom (ci. Sh. t\ky 2o) ; to 
assemble, to hide; a certain 

term of abuse. 

tXm (pronounced tim), to write (cf. 
taum) (Sh. tim^ So) , to fill (Sh. 
tim, Im, he full) (cf. tham ) ; to 
happen, come to pass, to suck, 
tin or tin (pronounced Un)^ a foot 
(Sh. UHy Ic) ; to jump (Sh. tiny 
^ 3ra, to move actively) , to act rashly, 
tih (pronounced tm), a moth (cf. Sh. 
lo, a small kind of hornet) ; a road 
(Sh. 3o, a ridge oi earth ; tin-taugy 
3o, 4o, a raised road) ; a slight 
^ notice, a clue. 

ting or ting (jironounced ttng}j a lute, 
a harp (Sh. 2c) ; moiality (nUt ) ; a 
cucumber (Sh. lo) ; to strike with 
the list (Sh. 6m, to strike) ; to put a 
cold application on tlie head when 
ill (cf. Sh. 2m, to carry on the 
head) ; to thrust (Sh, 4o) ; to 
weed. 

tip (pronounced ttp)y to press, com- 
press ; to retreat ; to give up drinking, 
become a teetotaler, 
tit (pronounced tit)y to conceal (Sh. 
tity 2m) ; to assemble, come together ; 

• (pronounced tet) there; tit* (pr. tet*) 
nanif to draw water. 

tiw, to be bent ; to suckle. 

'to, to fight (Sh. to, 2c) ; a boundary ; 
a hornet (Sh. to, 2c) ; the heald or 


heddle of a loom (cf. Sh. to, 4c, to 
weave) ; a copv , the stump of a tree 
(Sh. to, Ic) ; me, only (39, 68) ; to ^ 
do ; a busn ; now, present time (Sh. * 
to, 3cJ; nevertheless; to*pAi, 

a whirlpool, khan*to, solitary and 
alone (14, 27), but khan to, only by 
his word (39), quickly alone (68) ; 
kl&ng^to, only (4, 63) ; Mng*to, 
laborious. 

toi, ambrosia ; to squeeze with the 
finger. 

tra, a rupee. 

a door (Sh. Ic) ; an animal, a body 
(cf. tuto) (Sh. faw, Ic) (54), a hole; 
a temple official (Laos, tu, 5c, 
a priest) ; to catch, seize ; to fall 
(cf. ink) , to see (Sh. tuii, 4o) ; 
a numeral pjirticlo used in counting 
animals , in* ch uig, a ram , tu - ru - 
p&k, a blunder, mistake ; nuk*tu, a 
dove ; tu-ngi, a deer, 
tuk (pionomiced tuk), to fall (cl UT) 
(Sh. tnkj 4o) ; io become putrid 
(of a dead animal) (cf. ink) (Sh. tu, 
2c) ; fatigue , to blow a honi, sound 
a trumpet (cf. iitt ) ; han-tuk, sunset. ’ 
tuk, a mole (tlie animal) ; satisfaction, 
pleasure, to putrify (cf . ^w/;) ; a cloth 
girdle ; a buffalo plough, 
turn (pronounced tuo}), mud, a flower- 
bud (Sh. turn, 2c) ; the anus , a fish- 
trap (Sh. tarn, 3c) , to fascinate ; 
to boil food without seasouing (cf. 
Sh. 3o, to boil), 
tfln (pronounced Urn), a tieo (Sh. tun, 
3o) ; origin (Sh . i\m , 3o, a hoginiiing) ; 
family, race, lineage (cf. Sli. tun, 
4c) ; to return, turn back ; tun* 
khrung, a castor-oil tree ; khau*tun, 
fine husked unbroken nee. 
tun, livelincKs, Mmsation, intelligence ; 
to he toin (of a cloth) ; to sit down; 
to be agitated, to start (Sh 2c, to be 
frightened) , alter that, afterwards ; 
to try, make efforts ; to assume 
shape (18), iun-lun, afterwards (18, 
64). 

tfifii (pronounced tu^), a tuskless male 
elephant, a kind of basket cover 
(Sh. lo, a cover made of the leaves 
of the screw])ine) ; impotent, a 
hermaphrodite (Sh. 4c, a hermaphro- 
dite) ; rnH-tM (pr. *tm), to reconcile, 
tiing (pronounced twig), a plain (Sh. 
3o, a rice-plain) ; a kingdom ; a 
kind of bamboo fish-trap ; to gather 
one end of a cloth into a bag to 
receive something ; to be restless 
(Sh. 6o, to be unstable) ; to coax, 
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alliffe (ABsamese, tmg - tungd) ; 
praised by one*B mother. 

ttlng, a pool oi water (Sh. 4c, a deep 
place in a body ot water) ; uu ass 
(cf. Sh. Ic, a wild ox) ; public diffi- 
culty, a "eneral calamity affecting? a 
whc)le country ; to be awake (Sh. 
tufij 2c). 

ttlp (pronounced tup)^ the gable end ot 
a house (Assamese tup, Sh. tup, 
3c) ; to flap the wings (Sh. tnp-p%k, 
4o, 2c) ; to wash cloth ; to bend (cf. 
Sh. tup, 5o, to fold double). 


tup, to stamp with the foot (Sh* 3o). 
t&t (pronounced tut), to blow a horn^ 
sound a trumpet (cf. tnk), 
tut, to break wind (Sh. tut, 4o) ; Ung^ 
img-tut, the mason wasp (Sphinx 
anatica), 

tiiw, a id wart ; ignorant ; an anima l 
(3, 60) (ct. tu) \ tuw^ha, but; 

a boy ; tuw-ngl (cf. ^w), a deer; 
pha^tUw-chiwg, the Supreme Deity, 
God Almighty (27, 34, 38, 53). * 
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X. 

SIAMESE ARCHiEOIOGT: 

A SYNOPTICAL SKBTCH. 

Bv COLONEL (J. E. OERINI, M R.A.8. 

The Indian J.ijimnce. 

■T?ROM several ct^nturies before the Cliristian era a double 
stream of traders and adventurers began to flow into 
Indo-China from, respectively, Northern and Southern India, 
reaching the upper parts of the peninsula by land through 
Bunna and its southern coasts by sea, and founding there 
settlements and commercial stations. Brahmanism and, later 
on, Bud<]hiKm (third century b.c.), with most other achieve- 
ments of Indian culture, followed in the :wake of these 
pioneers ; and thus it is to ancient India that Indo-China 
owes her early civilization. By the dawn of the Christian 
era, as I have elsewhere demonstrated. Buddhism had 
already gained a firm foothold on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula near the head of the Gulf of Siam, whence 
it advanced and soon spread all over the country of the 
Me-Nam Delta. On the other hand, Brahmanism had 
established itself in Central and Northern Siam, where 
Swankhalok and Sukhothai formed its principal foci. It 
is not till about four centuries later that we begin to hear 
of Nagara Sri Dharmaraja {Dharmamgara), or Ligor, as the 
chief centre of both Buddhism and Brahmanism on the east 
coast of the Malay Peninsula ; and to find both faiths — ^but 
more especially Buddhism — firmly established in the territory 
•of P^hrah Prathom in the present Nakhon C‘hai Sri province, 
in the Me-Nam Delta. 
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Stamps most ancient Cities. 

By the sixth century A.n. no less than three cities had 
risen in Central Siam, to wit : 1, Swankhalok {Svargaloka or 
Sc^'andlaya^ 95 ji.e.) ; 2, Sukhothai (Sukhada, SukhodayOy. 
eired 70 b.c.) ; and 3, Kamp‘heng-p‘het ( Vajra-prdkdray. 
A,D. 457) ; and in the north, not far from the headwaters ^ 
of the Me-Nam, another one, Lamp‘huii (Haribhnrgayd)^ 
which had just been founded (a.d. 627). The two first- 
named were alternately for the next eight centuries the 
capitals of the famous Swankhalok-Sukhothai State, which 
for so long held hegemony over Central Siam. The last 
one became the capital of the first Thai kingdom in the 
Me-Nam valley, holding its own until a.d. 1281, when it 
was supplanted by the newly rising IjIiu power that soon 
afterwards established its seat at C‘hleng-Mai (a.d. 1296). 

In Southern Siam we find at the same remote period the 
cities of Sri Vijaya, on and about the site of the present 
P^hrah Prathom village ; and the then but recently founded 
Lop‘hburI {LampurayLavakofay orLohkofy a.d. 493), which was 
soon to become the chief centre of power for Southern Siam. 

All these, conjointly with Ligor already referred to, are 
Siam^H most ancient cities. Accordingly, it is on their sites 
and adjoining territory that the oldest monuments and about 
all that remains of Siamese antiquities of that early period, 
are to be found. 


Extant Monuments. 

In Northern and Central Siam. 

The oldest of religious structures arc to be found at 
Swankhalok, in the shape of gloomy shrines and hermit 
cells, erected mostly on the tops and flanks of the hills, 
and carefully oriented according to the cardinal points* 
They are characterized by massive Cyclopean walls, sur- 
mounted by gable roofs, all built of laterite blocks excavated 
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near by, and laid throughout in horizontal courses without 
any ^cement ; their unique entrance, which faces the east, 
converging towards the top into a pointed, ofteil lancet- 
shaped, arch. The style quite resembles that of the andent 
Central and even Northern Indian temples, thus evidencing 
that their planning, and perhaps construction, was due, at 
least in part, to immigrants and settlers from those quarters. 
The shrine, apparently Sivaite, erected on the summit of the 
Laong Samli hill near the centre of Old Swankhal6k city is, 
no doubt, one of the most ancient of these structures, for it is 
made by tradition almost coeval with the foundation of the 
city itself [circa 95 n.r.). 

Later on follow more elaborate creations, characterised by 
the same massive style of building, but embellished with 
portals [gopuras), railings, and symbolical decorations devoted 
to Brahmanic worship ; and further, Buddhist spires and 
pagoda-shaped reliquaries, royal palaces and city walls, 
and smaller monuments, some of which are of an ex- 
ceedingly graceful architecture, which may be seen in 
considerable numbers all over the sites of Old Swankhalok, 
Sukhothai, Kamp*heng-p‘het, and other ancient cities of 
Central and Northern Siam (such as, for instance, 
Bisnuldk, etc.). 

The masterpiece of all, and witlial the best preserved 
specimen, is, however, the spire of Wat P‘hrah Prang 
[Prdmgana), at the south-eastern corner of Old Swankhalok 
city, dating from the latter part of the eleventh century. 
Notable also is the Brahmanic temple of Sri Swai in Old 
Sukhothai, with its three finely ornamented tapering domes, 
built somewhat after the style of the Angkor Wat and the 
Ml-bufi shrine in Kamboja. 

The material exclusively employed in the oldest' monu- 
ments of Central and Northern Siam is laterite hewn into 
fair-sized blocks. Later on, but not before the eleventh 
century, this becomes associated with gray or greenish-gray 
sandstone, used for statues, doorways, railings, and decorative 
sculptures. A striking example of its employment in huge 
monoliths occurs in the gateways of the walled enclosure 
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surrounding Wat P^hrah Prang at Old Swankhalok. From 
the twelfth century a.d. brickwork comes into evidence and 
soon prevails, forming in after ages the characteristic of 
Thai architecture, which elaborated and developed in brick, 
plaster, and mortar the old architectural motives just 
described. 


In Soiitheni Siam. 

This being a deltaic country, where neither laterite nor 
other natural building materials arc to be found except at 
the foot of the Jiills flanking both sides of the Me-Nam 
valley, lithic structures do not occur except on the eastern 
borders on the one side and in the province of Rajburi on 
the west, and then but very sparsely and in considerably 
diminutive sizes. The prevailing material is brick, and it is 
accordingly of this that we find the oldest monuments built ; 
though not unfrcqucntly coarse-textured sandstone — either 
yellowish or reddish, more rarely gray, in colour — occurs 
associated with it in terminals, wall-crests, stelae (Wat Maha 
That \_Mnhd^dhdtu^ at Rdjburi) ; in statues (gray, P^hrah 
Prathom) ; and even in square blocks (Wat Maha That at 
Lop‘hburI). 

The oldest moniunciil of Southern Siam appears to be 
the original P^hrah Prathom {Vara Prathama) spire, now 
encased in a recently erected, and far more imposing one, 
of over 300 feet in height. Nearly coeval with it is the 
ncighbounng P‘hrah llion {Vara Dona or Drona) pagoda, 
also in brickwork (built a.d. ()56). Then follow the remains 
of ancient temples at Lopfliburl, on the sites of which 
Buddhist Wats, dating from the second half of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and later, afterwards arose ; and 
the ruins of primitive hermitages, with debris of statues 
and stoloe, on the flanks of the Sabab Hill near Chanthabun 
{Candana-pura)^ a city dating itself from the eighth or 
ninth century a.d., if not earlier. At Ligor, Wat Na 
P‘hrah That in the centre of the city, and Wat Maheyong 
( Mahiyanyam ) on its outskirts, are undoubtedly very 
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.ancient foundations; and ruins of considerable antiquity— 
never yet before this brought to the notice of the public — . 
with statues of deities, etc., occur on the w^'stem side 
-of the Malay Peninsula at the P‘hrah Niiriii (Ndrat/a7ia, 
i.e. Visnu) Hill, on the upper course of the Takua-pa 
(Takdpa) River. A thorough examination of the adjoining 
. districts, as yet aroha)ologi(*ally unexplored, is sure to reveal 
the existence of many more* ancient remains. 

All early structures in this region are in brick, the material 
generally resorted to all over the cast coast of the Bay of 
Bengal as far north as Pegu, Arakan, and the delta of the 
Ganges.^ 

The chief characteristic of the old monmnents of Southern 
Siam is, besides the almost exclusive employment in them 
of brickwork, their more general Buddhist desiinalion than 
in the north, where Brahmanism was the prevailing form of 
worship in ihe early days. Moreover, their style of archi- 
tecture is, as may Ctisily be inferred, more' Southern Indian 
— i.e. Dra vidian — in type, thus most closely approaching 
that of later Kambojan monuments. Nowii('re do wo find, 
however, in Siam, whether north or south, any sublime 
creations equalling in grandeur and artistic perfection those 
of Angkor Wat and Angkor Thom, which are, indeed, unique 
in that respect, not only in Indo-CLina or even Asia, but 
perhaps in the whole world. 


Care^. 

Limestone caves, many of which are stalactitic, abound in 
Southern Siam, especially in the Eiijburj and P ‘he j burl 
(Vqjrajmri) provinces ; but nowhere more than on the 
Malay Peninsula. These, like those in Kamboja and Pegu, 
have been mostly utilised as Buddhist sanctuaries and 
places of pilgrimage ; but beyond some decorations and 


] But rare ex( options occur in the ancient buildings and city walls of early 
eities of Pe^, especially on the eastern coast ol the Gulf ot Martaban, where 
laterite has been to some extent emplo)td. As regards hewn stone, only two 
buddings at Pagan aie construt^d with it, the (juality being sandstone* 
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statues in either brick or plaster, they ofEer nothing 
remarkable in the way of architectural achievement, com- 
pared with, for instance, the rock-cut temples of Western 
India and even Ceylon or Burma. Buddhist clay tablets^ 
bearing Sanskrit legends of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
have been dug up in the caves to the north-east of Trang, 
on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. They greatly 
resemble those from Pagiin and Tagaung in Burma. 


Epigraphy. 

Although no "such fruitful harvest of ancient inscriptions 
has been gathered in Siam as in Kamboja and Champa — 
owing, 110 doubt, to the lack of thorough and systematic 
archa'ological exploration — the petroglyphic monuments so 
far brought to light arc of sufficient historical and palsDo- 
graphic importance to deserve more than a passing mention. 
Their chronological range extends, for the districts on the 
Malay Peninsula, as far back as the fifth century of the 
Christian era ; while in Southern Siam it borders upon 
the sixth or seventh. No inscription has, strange to say, 
so far been discovered in either Central or Northern Siam 
earlier than the fourteenth century, i.e., than the period 
when Thai supremacy had already firmly established itself 
over the whole of the Me-Nam valley.^ 

On the Malay Peninsula, 

Leaving aside the already well-known inscriptions of 
Kedah and IVovince Wellesley {circ& a.d. 400), and pro- 
ceeding up the Peninsula, we feel bound to notice the Pali 
and Sanskrit inscribed stelao of the eighth century a.d. from 
Wat Maheyong in the province of Ligor ; a Pali inscription 
on a brass plate from the Takua-thung district {circH ninth 

^ Ancient manuscripts arc extremely scarce, and the oldest ones known are on 
palm-leat and do not, as a rule, go back more than three centuries. No coins 
wdth inscriptions or monogiams dating earlier than the fourteenth centur}' have as 
yet com© to light. 
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century a.d.) ; and, what will be welcome news to scholars,, 
a pe'troglyphic monument of nearly the same age as those , 
of Kedah and Province Wellesley, just discovered at Old 
Takua-pa (Takopa) within the precincts of Wat Na-rniiang, 
in the middle of a former bed of the river. ^ This last find is 
of the highest importance, as evidencing that Indian influence 
. had established itself, not merely at one or two isolated points 
on the west coast of the Malay Pcninsida, but practically over 
the whole length of that littoral, whence it crossed overland 
to the Gulf of Siam. It is, moreover, the oldest relic that 
has so far come out of the tract where, as I have elsewhere 
shown,2 gtood from the remotest age the mart and seaport 
of Talibla (Ta/ccoXa ifnropiop) or Takkolay mentioned both in 
Ptolemy and in tlie Miliiida Panha.^’ 

In Southern Siam. 

In the country of the Me-Nam Delta the earliest epigraphic 
records hitherto discovered arc those in Pali on terra-cotta 
tablets, dug out at P‘hrah Prathom some fifty years ago 
(a.d. 1857 ). They contain the well-known Buddhist formula 
‘‘ Te dhammdy* etc. ; and the shape of the characters (of 
a Southern Indian type closely identical to the Vehgl and 
Western Chalukya) argues their age to be the sixth or 
seventh century a.d. 

Then follows a gap stretching down until the Khmer 
inscription from Lop‘hburI, which bears two dates corre- 
sponding to A.D. 1022 and 1025. At Chanthabun, however, 
both iSanskrit and Khmer inscriptions dating from the ninth 
and tenth centuries occur, as well as at Battambong and in 
the province of Khorat, on the outskirts of the Kambojan 
epigraphical zone. These are all the records so far discovered 
of the age of Kambojan domination over Southern and 
Central Siam, which extended, with but few interruptions, 
from the middle of the seventh to that of the thirteenth 
century. 

** See supplementary note with plate of this insefiptiou in tho appendix to the 
present paper. 

» See this Journal for July, 1897, pp. 572, 673, and Table IV, No. 79. 
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The dan'll of Thai Epigraphy. 

The following period — that of independent Thai rule — 
is first marked by the Sukhothai inscription of about 
A.1). 1800, this being the earliest cpigraphic monument 
extant worded in the Thai language, and engraved in the 
Thai characters that had then just been invented. After 
this, Thai inscriptions become numerous in both Central 
nnd Northern Siam, as well as in Western Laos (C'hieng- 
Mai) ; and we enter upon the phase of national Thai history 
eentreing at first in Sukhothai (a.u. 1257-1350) and then in 
Ayuthia (a.d. 13;j 0-17()7) us Huccessivc capitals. 

Pa letograph ic pecu I iarit ies. 

Most of the inscriptions alluded to above arc carved on 
finely grained sandstone slabs of either a gray or greenish- 
gray colour. At Old Swankhalok and Sukhothai dark- 
blue slate and phyllades have also been at times employed. 
Inscribed bricks and tiles arc common on the Delta, as well 
as all over the Malay Peninsula, wlicre also occur the 
stamped clay tablets bearing Buddliist images and inscrip- 
tions already referred to. 

Until A. I). 1500 such cpigraphic records as bear dates are 
invariably dated in tlie Saka era (called Mahd Saka’-raj), 
beginning a.d. 78, which has been the one in general use — 
until com])aratively modern times, and with but rare and 
sporadic exceptions ' — all over Indo - China and the 
Archipelago. This fact, as I have elsewhere more fully 
pointed out,- proves the pretended foundation of the Chula 

* Gupta ei» in I3unna (tifth century ad); also Bufldhiflt era (from a.d. 
1084 (l^»^vll^\^ll(l^), und Sakaraj {Cnlla halo) era at about the same peiiod (from 
A.D. 1017 do^vn wards). In Siam the Buddhist era occurs at times on purely 
relipjious inscnjitions, but not before a.d 1257, Avhen it is hut cm sorily mentioned 
in the Thai inscription Ironi Wat Si-0 ‘hum at Old Sukhothai. Its tirst direct 
^imployracnt is in the Pali inscnjition on the model of Buddha’s footprint from 
Sukhdthai (now in the foimcr ‘Second Kiii«>'h’ temple, Bangkok), dated in the 
year 1970 Ironi Buddha’s Xiivana = a.d. I4‘2C. In Kamhoja the practice of 
-dating documenth, whether ejjigrajihic or otherwise, in the Buddhist or Mia 
Saka eras is even moie recent, while the Maha Saka is still employed m historical 
Utornture. 

^ Asiatic Quarterly Jtevma for October, 1900, pp. 375-376 and 379-381. 
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era {Culla Sakardj) in a.d. 638 at Swankhalok to be a pure 
mytli absolutely unworthy of credence. 


Other Noticfarle Features in connection with 
Ancient Monuments. 

In the Swanklialok and Sukliothai monuments from the 
eleventh century downwards, glazed tiles, statuettes, friezes, 
terminals, and other decorations in glazed pottery occur. 
A ceramic industry, turning out products in imitation of 
the crackled ware of the Chinese Sung dynasty, was started 
at Swankhalok towards the close of the eleventh centuryj 
Iron I found employed in the walls of Wat ShChum (Old 
Sukhothai), a temple dating from the end of the thirteenth 
century, and built of square blocks of gray sandstone care- 
fully fitted and clamped inside. Bronze castings of 
considerable dimensions also begin to appear at about 
the same period, as well as Buddhist statuettes carved out 
of jade (very probably from the mines in Northern Burma), 
quartz (from the Khorat plateau), alabaster (from either 
West Kamboja or Upper Burma), ivory, and other prized 
materials. More ancient, however, appears to be the 
establishment of the art of making niello ware at Ligor, 
where it soon attained a high degree of perfection.^ 

With the advent of brickwork structures, wood finds wide 
employment in buildings, where it is inserted into the 
masonry and utilised separately in the shape of pillars 
and supports for the roof, with great detriment to the 
solidity and durability of the constructions. On the other 
hand, however, its extended use gives an impetus to the art 
of wood-carving, which soon attains no mean excellence in 
ornamental pieces, but above all in door frames and panels, 
of which several highly finished specimens are still extant 


* On these Swankhalok wares see n»y articles in the Asiatic Qaarterly JLevx&w 
for April, 1902 (pp. 361-3G8), and October of the same year (pp. 391-395). 

* See on this industry', as well as on the bronze castin^ys of the period, my 
remarks in the Astatic Qmrtcily Review for October, 1902, pp. 390-397 ana 

404-405. 
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(doors of the P‘hrah Then sanctuary at Thung-yang, and d[ 
Wat Suthat (Sudassana) at Bangkok, brought thither irom 
Sukhothai, both dating from the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century). Later on this industry is superseded, especially 
in door and window panels, by the more modern one pf 
lacquered, gilt, and mother-of-pearl inlaid work, of which 
perhaps the most perfect early specimen extant may be 
witnessed in the massive door panels of the P‘hrah C^hinaraj 
i^Jinardja) sanctuary at Bisnulok (made in A..T). 1755 by 
erder of the king then reigning at Ayuthia). 


SUPPLEMEISTTARY NOTE ON THE 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED TAKUA-PA INSCRIPTION. 

When, early in 1902, my friend Mr. II. W. Bourkc, of the 
Royal Siamese Department of Mines, proceeded to take up 
his post of Superintendent of Mines for the' Siamese provinces 
on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, establishing his 
headquarters at P‘hukct (Junkceylon Island), I did my best 
to impress upon him, as if in duty bound — seeing his keen 
interest and favoui’ablc natural disposition for archaeological 
research — the importance of a thorough investigation of 
any ancient remains, and above all of any epigraphic relics, 
he might hear of or come across in the course of his oiBScial 
tourn^e^ through the districts on that coast. I especially 
commended to his attention the littoral facing Junkceylon, 
viz., the districts of Takua-thhng and Takua-pa (Takopa), 
near the latter of which I had been led, through my own 
researches, to locate the famous hiirbour and mart of Takola, 
as I felt certain that important archaeological finds would 
most likely reward the efforts of the explorer, owing to 
ancient Indian settlements which must have left behind 
some visible traces of their past existence having been 
there. So far, only one ancient inscription on a copper- 
plate had been discovered in that region, and precisely in 
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Takua-thung ; but that was as long (is forty years ago, and 
as tlic plate was fixed on the back of a little bronze statue 
of Buddha, it could not be positively held to hdve been 
engraved in situ} Moreover, such districts had so far 
practically remained unexplored from an archaeological point 
of view, while from Takfia-pa itself, whence one should 
expect the richest harvest in relics of the past, nothing had 
as yet been found to attest the presence of ancient remains. 

The same recommendations I repeated later on to another 
friend of mine, Mr. C. Allegri, the Chief Engineer of the 
Boyal Siamese Public Works Department, when he left 
towards the end of 1002 on an extended official tour through 
the same provinces of tlie Malay Peninsula. 

Both these gentlemen have rendered valuable services to 
research by turning, so far as the pressure of their official 
duties would permit, their attention to these matters, and 
bravely devoting to the pursuit of exploration whatever 
leisure they could afford to spare. 

Mr. Bourke, having got the start, was soon able to inform 
me of traces of aiicient extensive mining operations, and of 
finds of neolithic implemenis and other prehisforie, as well 
as protohistorie, relics in various places situated lower down 
the west coast of the Slalay Peninsula. Of these, and of 
whatever else of interest he had occasion to notice then and 
in the course of his subsequent tours, it is to be hoped he 
will soon give an exhaustive account himself, which should 
prove extremely interesting, especially if accompanied by 
the numerous photographs which he, being an except ionally 
accomplished amateur photographer, did not neglect to take. 

Coming next to the Takopa district, Mr. Bourke was 
fortunate enough to discover some important remains near 
the upper reaches of the river, and to ascertain the site of 
the old Takopa town, which stood considerably farther up- 
stream than the present modem settlement. Most important 

^ ^ The plate (now preserved with the statue in the royal palace, Bangkok) is 
cttcular, in the form of a cakra , and the inscnption in Pali is a mere repetition 
of the famous Ye dhamma stanza, the characters being probably of the third 
century a.d. 
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of all, however, is perhaps the discovery of the inscribed 
stela that forms the subject of the present note. This wa» 
also examined by Mr. Allegri, from whom I obtained 
a sketch of its shape and dimensions, of which the one 
subjoined is a reproduction. It is u slab of finely textured 
sandstone, and was found in the middle of a former bed of the 
Takopa river, close by a Buddhist monastery now known as Wat 
JSd Muang^ ‘ Monastery facing the town,’ so called evidently 
from its occupying a site opposite the old town of Takopa. 

Mr. Bourke took a carefully executed squeezing of the 
inscription, which he forwarded to me. I had that face 
of the squeezing that had come into conhict with the stone 
photographed, and had another photograph taken from tht^ 
plate thus obtained. From the last the positive reproduced 
below was printed. The characters ar(% as will readily bc^ 
seen, slightly modified forms of the fourth century Veiigi, 
as represented in Burnell’s Elements of South Indian 
Palaeography,” second edition, plate i ; and also resemble 
in shape those of the Kedah inscription of about 400 a.d. 
deciphered and translated by Professor Kern. ^ The 
consonants ^ (/»], T j ^ S\ (0> ^ 
practically identical. But there are differences in some 
others, while the details of not a lew letters and groups of 
letters show up far from clearly, especially the vowels e, a, 
and some of the consonants combined therewith, so that 
the reading is in many instances rendered difficult and 
very uncertain. Thes»‘ blemishes should be ascribed to the 
worn-out state of the stone rather than to unskilfulness on 
the part of the lapicide, who seems, on the contrary, to have 
performed his task with no mean ability, and turned out 
a work which compares favourably with the epigraphic 
productions of the same age in other parts of Indo-China. 

Owing to the drawbacks just alluded to, several attempts 
I have made at decipherment have met with but very partial 
success. I have accordingly thought it expedient to forward 
the squeezing to my esteemed friend Professor Kern, of 


' See “Eesajb relating to Indo-China,” first series, vol. i, p. 234 and pi. iv. 
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the Leiden Univei'sity, the eminent speeialist for such 
inscriptions, who v\'ill, T hope, be able to give a complete, 
reading and translation, and in any case elucidate all 
that can fairly be made out in this inscription. I trust 
he will soon favoiii* this Journal with the result of his 
investigations. Meanwhile, it appear^ to me pretty certain 
that the language of the inscription is Sanskrit, and not 
Pali ; and judging from the shape of th^ characters I should 
think that tlie document belongs chxonologieally to the fiftli 
century a.d., and cannot, at all events, be later than the sixth 
or seventh. 

Whatever its contents and purport (which latter appears 
to be Buddhist), 1 nt^'d not .emphasize its archncological 
importance. As it was evidently engraved in and 

not import(»d from abroad, it proves the i'xistcnee in that 
neighbourhood ot an ancient Indian settlement, which 
doubtless dated froin the early centuries of the Christian 
era, if not, as is quite possible, from a still remoter period. 
It forms, moreover, a hitherto missing link in the chain of 
])etroglyphic evidence connecting the lowTr provinces on the 
west coast of tlu* Malay Peninsula with those adjoining the 
Xrah Isthmus, and proving that the coast in question was. 
dotted practically all the way with Indian settlements and 
colonies. 

The remains of ancient shrines and thr(*(* old statues of 
deities extant at the foot of the Khan P^hrah Nnrdi (th<^ 
‘ Hill of ^arayana ’ or Visnii), three hours by boat further 
up the river from the site of the inscription above referred 
to, argue the former presence in that vicinity of somi' 
important settlement.^ Still farther up-stream the anchors 
and debris of a sea-going v(‘ssel of respec.table size, half 
buried in the sandy bottom of the old river-bed, were found 

^ Ah regards th« considerable antiqujty oi the atatucH, T maj uientkm that t\\<k 
gigantic trees, locally known as Ton Be (probably Lagerstroemtas)^ have grown 
round the images, and so completely entolded them as to make their disentanglement 
and removal impossible unless the trees themselves are cut dowm to the root. 
It appears that the three statues were brought down to their present site from an 
md shrine wliich, according to local tradition, stood on the summit ot the hill. 
Ao Ja-aces of such a structure have, however, so far, been discovered, owing 
dottbtlfiBS to the thick jungle that covers the hill and hidc^ the remains from view. 

j.n.A.s, 1904 . ^ 17 
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some fifty years ago at the place called Thd Nd, ‘ [Paddy] - 
Fields Landing/ The spot where the ship in question lay 
embedded stands now well up above water-level. There can 
be no doubt from such indications, and from the site of Old 
Takopa town so far uj>-strcam, that its river was in the old 
days far deeper and more accessible to sea- going craft than 
at present ; and that its actual shallowness and increased 
impracticability to navigation are well-nigh entirely due to 
the gradual rise' of the land which has been going on all over 
the Malay Penmsula for many centuries pa.st, and which 
appears to have amounted to no lesb than a hundred feet 
within historical times. 

In so far as the Takopa distri(‘t is concerned, there is even 
nowadays a splendid harbour at the mouth of its river, of 
which my old friend Mr. Warington Smyth, who visited it 
some nine years ago, and who is no superficial connoisseur 
in marine matters, says in his valuable book : “ The harbour 
of Kopa [Takua-pa] is a very tine one, consisting of 
a magnificent estuary protected from the sea by a series of 
islands, behind which \ essels can lie in depths varying from 
four to 8c\en fathoms. The chief entrance is to the north, 
round Kopa Hoad. The deep-water channel runs thence in 
a southerly direction for some twenty miles to the north of 
the Kopa River proper, where the loc*al trading craft, which 
are, of course, never of very deep draft, lie in two fathoms, 

some fourteen miles below the town Kopa could 

at trifling cost be made the first harbour in Siam, and the 
port of the whole of this part of the peninsula. Neither 
Ohantabmi nor Sungkla [Singora] has the possibilities of 
Kopa, neither has such depth of water or such commodious 
anchorage, neither is so well situated with regard to foreign 
markets, and neither has such fine provinces at the back of 

it Takuapa as a harbour is, however, far superior 

[to Traiig], and will take larger vessels than any other place, 
and its claims to be made the port of Lakawn [Ligor] should 
be seriously considered.” ' 


t Five Years iu Siam,** Loudon, 1898, vol. li, pp. 24-25 and 128. 
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There can thus bo no doubt that Takopa (Takua-pii) was 
in the early centuries of the Christian Ci’a a well-known*, 
harbour and trading centre often resorted to by ships eoasting 
along the Golden Khersonese. My previous conclusions^ 
are once more corroborated that either the Pak-chau inlet, 
penetrating deep into the western flank of the Krah Isthmus, 
or Takopa — ^perhaps more likely the latter — were J^tolemy^s 
Tahola and withal the Takkola of the ‘^Milinda Paiiha/’ 
This last, as follows from the context of that well-known 
Buddhist work (vi, 21), lay outside the limits of Suvayma* 
bhumi (since this country is mentioned scTMiralely from it), 
i.c. the Gulf of Martaban, and cannot therefore be identified 
with the Taik-kulCi on the Sit^ang river as suggested by 
preceding writers. 

But the last lias not as yet been heard about the Takopa 
district and its harbour. Mr. Bourke is still pursuing his 
investigation as far as the very limited time at his disposal 
allows him ; and there is good reason to hope that he may 
before long comc' across oilier remains, and discover more 
inscriptioiH, capabh' of throwing further light on the past 
history of so interesting a part of the Malay Peninsula, as 
3 ’et but scarcely known to the Western world. 


> Seo till*. Journal loi Juh, 1897, pp. r)72-573, .nid Tabl(‘ IV, No. 79 The 
ijuestion ha'^ boon iijo»e lulU dejilt with in my lortluonniii? raono^iujih on tho 
J*toh‘maio <»c 9 «iapln ot Inclo-Chma, now in the press. Tho alteinatne suj^gestion 
of the rak-ciian inlet is ^ustihed tiom the lact oi this cstu.iiy Ijiu” within the 
limits ol the region ol TakTm {Takola)^ which includes the* throe districts now 
<hstiuguihhed under tho denominations ot Takua-thuug (tin* Houtherimiost, lacing 
Junkeeylon). Takua-p5 (the central one), and Takna - thai (the northi'rrimost, 
bordering upon tho IMk-chau inlet). Moreover, the rectified Ptolemaic data 
as icgards the position of the mart ot Takdla argue a site near the southern 
]»oint of entiance to tho Pak-chnn inlet, close by the present Ranong, and 
therefore on T.ikua-thai tenitorj . (See the above-cited Table IV.) 
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XAVSAMBI. 

liY MAJOR W. YOST, J.M.S. 

A LTHOUGH the city of Kciusambi is frequently 
mentioned in the Pali and Hindu classics, few data 
are given therein from which its position can be accurately 
determined. We shall see as we proceed that the details 
given in these books, when read in conjunction with what 
we learn from Yuan Chwang, enable us to fix with tolerable 
accuracy, but not with absolute certainty as yet, the probable 
position of this famous city. 

In the Life ^ of Yuan Chwang the kingdom of Prayaga is 
defined as situated to the south of the Ganges, on the north 
of the River Jumna.” As the town of Allahabad is still 
known to the Hindus as Prayaga, we may conclude that 
the kingdom Prayaga corresponded to the easternmost part 
of the Ganges-Jamuna duab. The capital of Prayaga, 
when Yuan Chwang was in India, lay “between two 
branches of the river,” ^ and we are told that to the east of 
the city ‘‘ the two rivers join.”^ We may assume, without 
perhaps being very far wrong, that the confluence of the 
Ganges and Jarauna, which seem to be the two rivers 
indicated by the pilgrim, lay in close proximity to the 
modern town named Allahabad. 

In giving measurements to the city of Kausambi, or to 
the border of the country of this name, Yuan Chwang does 
not clearly state whether his distances start from the capital 
of Prayaga, or from the junction of the Ganges and Jamuna, 
or from some point on the southern border of the kingdom 
of Prayaga, that is, from the bank of the Jamuna, but the 

^ Beal, p, 90. 

2 Beal, i, p. 230. 

3 Beal ; Zife, p. 90, 
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impression conveyed to my mind is that his calculations of 
distance are taken from the junction of the Ganges and 
Jamuna rivers. 

The information as to the position of the citj^ of Eau^mbl^ 
founded on this pilgrim’s sojourn in India, is contained in 
the following passages : — 

Records^ I. Going from this country [Jamuna river^’ 
the southern border of Prayaga] south-west, we enter 
a great forest .... Going 500 li or so, we come to 
the country [border of the country of] Kiau-shang-mi 
(Kau*^&mbi).” \ 

II. “To the south-west of the city [KausambT] 8 or 9 li 
is a stone dwelling of a venomous Naga ... To the 
north-east of the Naga dwelling . . . after going about 

700 li . . . we cross the Ganges, and going northward 

we arrive at the town of Kia-slii-po-lo (Kasapura).” ^ 

Note the bearing and distance, and that it is not stated 
that the Jamuni? was crossed to reach Kasapura. This 
negative point is, perhaps, not of great . weight. 

Life, I. “From this, in a south-west direction, .... 
After going 500 li or so, we arrive at Kiau-Hhaufj-mi 
(Kausambi).” ^ 

The point of departure is not stated, nor is it- recorded if 
the 500 li are to the border of the kingdom of EausumbI or 
to the city. If we decide that this passage is probably 
abridged from the corresponding paragraph given above in 
brief as the first extract from the Records, then we are in 
a position to assume that the 500 li are calculated from the 
** country ” of Prayaga to the “country ” of KausiimbT ; but 
we are not told the name of the tract of territory lying 
between the border of the district of Prayiiga, that is, the 
Jamunii river, and the border of Kausambl. 

II, “From the country of Praydga [Jamunii river] he 
went south-west, .... for seven days, when he 
arrived at the kingdom of Kau^ambi.” * 

“Kingdom,” here, seems to be an error for “city.” 


^ Beal, i, p. 234. 


® Beal, i, p. 237. 


* Beal, p. 90. * Beal, p. 190. 
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IIL After desciibing the monuments to the ‘'south” of 
the city of Kausainbi, it is recorded tha*^, “ Going about. 
500 li [Julien’s version adds to the enat] from this, we come 
to the kingdom of Pi-so-kia (Vis^kh^).”^ Certainly the 
bearing ea^f should be read north-east, as in the Records, 
The distance, no doubt, is the same as the 500 li from the 
kingdom of Prayaga to the Kau^ambi border, as in the 
first quotation from the Records. It is, also, to be noted 
that the road-distance from Kasapura to the border of the 
kingdom of Pi-so-kia is omitted in the Life, 

From the comparison of these accounts, bearing in mind 
that the data in the Life are mostly abridged from the 
Records y we learn (1) that the distance was 500 li south-west 
from the “country,” or border, of Prayaga, that is, from 
the right bank of the Jamuna river, to the “ country,” or 
border, of the KausambI kingdom ; (2) that we must 
suppose that 200 li, not recorded, represented the distance 
from the border of the Kausambi kingdom to KausambI 
city, and that the distance of 500 li, to which the 200 H, 
inferred, require to be added, correspond to the (3) 700 li 
north-east, from a point 8 or 9 li south-west of Kausambi 
city, to the right bank of the Ganges river, probably to a ferry 
close to the east side of the junction of the Ganges and 
Jamuna rivers, as we arc not told that the Jamuna river was 
also crossed to get to Kasapura; (4) that Yuan Chwang 
probably retraced his steps 700 li “north-east” from 
Kausambi city to the Ganges bank along the same road by 
which he had travelled 700 li to the “south-west” ; and (5) 
that Kausambi city should be found 700 li, or 92’54 English 
miles, by road from Yuan Chwang’s starting-point, that is, 
at this distance to the south-west of Allahabad, which stands 
at the confluence of the Ganges and Jamuna rivers, or 
Kau^mbl, is to be sought, possibly, at the distance of 92'54 
miles, either from the right bank of the Jamuna river due* 
south of Allahabad, or possibly from some ferry on the 
Jamuna some way west of the confluence of these two rivers. 


‘ Boal, ]). 91. 
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Fa-hian gives us no assistance in fixing the position of 
the site of Kaui^rnbT city, and his description of the 
kingdom is very meagre. He writes : — “ Proceeding north- 
west thirteen f/6janas from the park of the deer, [Sarnath, 
to the north of Benares city] there is a country called 
Kausambi. There is a vihdra there called Ghoshira-vana 
{the garden of Gh6shtra)y in which Buddha formerly dwelt ; it 
is now in ruins.” ^ Thirteen t/o/anas, or 91*65 English miles, 
north^wefit w^ould have taken the pilgrim into the Sultanpur 
District, and if country ” be supposed a mistake for “ city,” 
the ruins at Dhutapapa ^ on the Gornati river might be 
identified with the city of Kausambi. But as Fa-hian and 
Yuan Chwang both speak of the garden of Ghosira,^ it is 
extremely likely that the bearing north-went to the 
Kausambi border is a mistake for south-west, and that the 
two pilgrims each allude to the same country Kausambi. 
Fa-hian's distance of 16 yojanas is only of importance in 
telling us the position, I think, of the Kausambi border 
when proceeding, it seems, from Sarnath. This information 
is not obtainable from any other source; the difficulty in 
interpreting the record is to know by which road he 
travelled and calculated the distance, and consequently we 
are at a loss to define exactly the eastern limit of the 
Kausambi kingdom as it was known to Fa-hian. His 
reckoning does not appear to be calculated to the vicinity of 
Mauganj, 62 miles from Mirzapur, on the Groat Deccan 
Road going towards Central India. The distances to 
Mauganj, calculated from Benares city, are 27 miles to 
Mirzapur ; from this on to the foot of the Katra Pass 
another 66 miles ; and thence to Mauganj 26 miles ; or 
altogether 89 miles from Benares to Mauganj. AtMangawa, 
22 miles by road to the south-west of Mauganj, the Great 


^ Beal, i, p. Iwiii. 

* Arch. Surv. Report (A.8.R ), i, p. 315. 

^ The Ghositiirama or Ghosavatarama (Kern, Manual, p. 34), or garden of 
OhoBika “near” Kausambi (Hardy, Manual, p. 369), named alter Gho^ika, 
Gho^ita, Glioflita, or Gho«;ila, one ol tbo three ministers of Udayana, king of the 
Yatsa country. This is, probably, the same monastery which was situated in the 
:gim6ap& grove {Dalbergia S%m) (Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 205). 
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‘Deccan Hoad is joined by the road coming south-west from 
Allabahad over the SohagT Pass. The distance from 
Mangawa to Allahabad is 62J miles. If Fa-hian hh.d given 
the distance to the Kausambi kingdom by Mirzapnr, it is 
’^probable that his reckoning would have been only as far 
as the Katra Pass, and not to a point 26 miles by road 
within the mountainous border. The whole of the hilly 
country in this region probably was included in the 
Kausambi kingdom. There are no traces of a large 
ancient city between Mauganj and Mangawa, and it is 
very improbable that the city of Kausambi could have 
been anywhere near this position, for then Yuan Chwang’s 
bearing south-west from the lingdom of Prayaga would 
require to be changed to south, if we are to understand 
that the pilgrim’s bearing also led in the direction of 
the city. I infer that Fa-hian’s 13 yqjanas must refer 
to some other route, as I do not believe that ‘‘country*' 
in his narrative is an error for “ city ” of Kausambi. 
The road along which the distance and b'^aring, which 
I would read to the i'Oi^ifZj-west and to the border of the 
kingdom, are given, is most likely by SilpI ghat, “ the 
one ghat rid which the great pilgrim road from Benares 
through Chun a r goes to Katak and Ramossar ; it comes vid 
Chunar through Suktisgarh, Rajgarh, across the Sonat 
Kurari, meeting the other road near Kusmawa, thence on to 
Baghaia, where it divides into two, the minor one going 
direct past the tirath at Poari^ and the caves of Kotar, 
Jarandha, and Banauli to Mard, the main one rid Saipur 
also through Kotar to Mara, and thence on through Sonhat 
ilahtin, Pali, Baluda, Bachandgarh, Janjgir, to Seonarayan, 
everyone of the places named containing remains of 
antiquity If this be the route intended by 

Fa-hian it would appear, from what we know from other 
sources, that the Kausambi country comprised territory 
lying both to the north and south of the upper course of 


* ro‘<sibly Pavanya, Tndta^ p. J}(). 

® A.S.R., xiii, p. 16, and pi. \x (map). 
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the Sone river, T^here it flows near the southern border of 
the Mirzapur District, and contained a great part of the 
Hlwa State in Central India. This location of the kingdom 
of Kausambl is, I consider, in part confirmed by the legend 
of Bakula,^ from which we hear that it was customary for 
him to travel between the cities of Kausambl and Benares 
“ in a boat by the river Mahi.” Trmsmuch as the rivers 
from Riwii territory flowing northwards to the Ganges are 
not navigable, whereas the Mahl river was, but possibly only 
for boats of light burden, I infer that b}^ the Mahi river, 
which was one of the five great rivers- of Jambudvipa, is 
meant the Sonfe, and that the city of Kausarabi, if not 
actually by the side of the Sone, was at least at no great 
distance from it, or from one of its upper tributaries. In 
this legend the Jamuna river is also mentioned, but we know 
from Yuan Chwang that the city of Kausambl was 700 li 
from the course of this river, so that the city could not have 
been located on its left bank at Kosam, the site identified 
with Kausambl until Mr. Vincent Smith first proved the 
erroneousness of the general belief. Other evidence, after- 
wards given, renders it improbable that Kausambl city could 
have been situated by the side of the Jamuna river.^ 

It is difficult to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as to 
how far south the kingdom of Kausambl stretched. It 
would appear possible that it extended to the sources of 
the Narbada and Mahan adi rivers, and perhaps these rivers 
formed the southern boundary of the kingdom in the earliest 
Buddhist period. In the quotation I gave* respecting the 
supposed road by which Fa-hian reckons his distance south- 
west from Sarnath or Benares to the Kausambl border, there 


^ Hard} , Manual, p. 620 ; Rhys Davids, Sacred Books of the East, xxxvi, 
p, 11, note. The correct name oi Bakula, or Bak-kula, ‘ the two family one,’ was 
Wakula, ‘ muugoose ’ (J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 337), according to Yuan Chwang. 

® Hardy: Manual, pp. 17, 455, 510. 

• The identification of Kosam with Kaufiarabi was no longer tenable when the 
distance 60 li, on which the identification rested, was corrected to 500 U (Beal, ' 

p. 91, note 1). From its geographical position it is almost a certainty that 
Kosam lay in the langdom of Prayaga. 

* A.S.B., xiii, p. 16. 
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are mentioned together two places named Pali and Baluda, at< 
which ancient remains exist. When Gautama in the ninth 
year of his ministry became disgusted owing W the d*s- 
sensions in the Order at Kausambi, he left his followers and 
resided in turn in three monasteries built for him by three 
rich merchants in the “ country ” ^ of Kausambi. At first 
*‘he repaired to the village of Balakalonakara . . . 
After a meeting with the venerable Bhagu, he proceeded 
to the eastern Bambu park (Pacinavamsadaya), where 
Anuruddha, Nandiya, and Kimbila were living . . . 
They cordially welcomed their Master, who gladdened them 
with a sermon, and then went farther to Parileyyaka. 
There, dwelling in the Kakkhita grove, at the foot of a 
Bhadrasala tree, he felt all the happiness of a solitary 
life.’' ^ The three unnamed monasteries of the Burmese 
account perhaps were situated at Biilakalonakara, Badarika,^ 
and Parileyyaka, Balakalonakara is, perhaps, Baluda^ 
in the Bilaspur District of the Central Provinces, 5 miles 
to the cast of Bachaud.® Buddhist remains exist in 
towns close by. * Parileyyaka® is possibly Pali, at which 
there is a temple ‘^probably built on cell foundations,”^ 
but the identification I suggest is possibly doubtful, aa 
there does not appear to be a cave® near. The Badarika 
monastery, at which Jataka No. 16 was narrated, was 
probably situated somewhere on the road between Baluda 
and Pall, if this Pall corresponds to Parall, but I cannot 
point to the spot. At Malhiir, about 22 miles in a straight 

^ Bigandei, i, p. 23.'). 

* Kern : Mmnal, pp. 34, 3.'). Acroi’ding to Haidy, p. 3C0, Gautama spent 
the tenth rainy season at ]*arall , and at the foot of the sala tree there was 
a cave. Rhys’ Davids {Buddhism^ 1880, p. 72) has “in a hut built by the 
villagers.” 

^ Jataka No. 16. 

< A.S.R., vii, p. 211, and xiii, pp. 15, 16, 152. 

* Marked on A.S.R., xiii, pi. xx. 

® It IS called both a forest and village. Rhys Davids {Biiddhismj 1880, p. 72) 
has ‘forest of Parileyyaka’ ; Bigandet {Legend of Gaitdama, 1866, pp. 223, 224) 
has ‘village of Palelyaka’ and ‘forest ol Palelaka*; Hardy {Manual, p. 369) has 
‘forest of Parali.* 

^ A.S.E., vii, p. 219. Pali is shown on A.S.B,, xvii, pi. 1 (map). 

* But see note 6. 
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Hue to the south-west of Baluda, an inscription of 919 Cedi 
Samvat was obtained which mentions Kosambi/ a village 
in the Tummana country. 

The old road northwards from these places to Allahabad 
passes through Amarakantaka, Sohiigpur, Majholl, Gandradlh, 
and Gfirgl to the east of From Sohiigpur a branch 

road goes through another place called Piill, which is 
situated to the north-west of Sohagpur and to the south of 
Bandogadh. At Pall there are early undescribed remains,® 
but I do not know if they are of Buddhist origin, or if this 
place can be identified with Parileyyaka. I have supposed 
that we should Idok for Parileyyaka or Parali at one or other 
of the places named Pall. 

Towards the south - west the kingdom of Kausambi 
apparently marched with the kingdom of AvantI or 
Ujjain.^ 

When Yuan Oh wan g proceeded from the country of 
Prayaga south-west, h(» could have crossed the northern 
border of the Kausilmbl kingdom either by the Sohagi 
Pass, or at the place whore the Tons river reaches the level 
country to the north of the Riwa plateau.'’ The most 
ancient road into the kingdom of Kausambi from the north 
was doubtless that going southwards through the pass by 
the side of the Tons river/' Along this route from the 
Jamunii ancient remains'^ and inscriptions abound. At 
Bithii, 10 miles to the south of south-west of Allahabad 
on the high road to Riwa, many Buddhist remains have 
been discovered. On a block of stone, about 1| miles from 


* A.S.Il , \’.i, j). 21 1 , Epip;. lud., i, p. 10. 

- A.S.Tl., Mn, pp, 13, 14, 15, and pi. x\ (map) ; A.S.ll., x\i, i). 149. 

® A.S.E , xiii, ]). 12. 

* Compare with Kliya Dands, Bttddhnl India^ j>. 7. 

^ A.S.ll., pi. 1 (map). 

Foi an acL'ouiit oT the road as it a.scend'. to Sirmol on the cd^e oi the tableland, 
«•<* A.S.ll , \xi, ]). 114. 

’ At Bitha, A.S 11 , 46, p. G, and \ix, p. 60, Ginja Hill, A S.E., xxi, 

p. 119, Bhirjmr, A.S.ll., xi\, pp. 62, 73, Chaukandih, A.S.ll., .\ix, p..64; 
riawan, A.S.ll., xxi, pp. 112, 141, and (Jhima) A.S.R., xix, p. 68; Alha 
Ghat, A.S.ll., x.xi, p. 114 ; Kevat! A.S.B., xxi, pp. 115, 141, 142. 
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Alha Ghat, KausambI is mentioned in an inscription ^ dated 
1216 Samvat (1169 a.d.), while at KevatT Kund there are 
two Buddhist stupas carved in outline on a rodk at the 
mouth of a cave, and on the roof of the cave can be seen an 
inscription of about 200 n.o. On the road from Allahabad 
to Rlwa by the Sohagi Pass I have not observed that a 
single ancient site is described. 

From Allahabad to Sirmol nd Naini, Bhita, etc., the road- 
distance is G4 miles; from Sirmol along the Tons river to 
Satna, 45 miles ; from Sirmol to Oiirgi, 27 miles ; and from 
Biwa to Gurgi, 10 miles.^ The distance by road from 
Allahabad to the right bank of the Jamunii river is 3 miles, 
and from the river by the new road through the Sohagi Pass 
to the town of Riwii is 77 g miles. 

It is probable, I think, that Yuan Chwang’s 500 li, or 
66‘1 English miles, south-west from the Prayagu border, 
Jamuna river, to the KausambI border, are reckoned either 
to Alha Ghat, or to Sirmol higher up the Tons valley on the 
edge of the Rlwii tableland. Yuan Chwang’s distance of 
500 li does not agree with the route by the Sohilgi Pass, as 
the distance from Allahabad, the approximate position of 
the confluence of the Ganges and Jamuna when Yuan 
Chwang visited this locality, to the Riwii border 6 miles 
beyond the village of Sohagi is only 41 J miles, whereas the 
pilgrim's reckoning is 6()*1 English miles, or 500 li, to the 
border of the Kausclmbi country. There are no important 
remains near Mauganj, as previously stated. To me it 
appears certain that Yuan Chwang followed the ancient 
road by Bhitii, etc., to Sirmol, and that he has represented 
the northern edge of the Riwa State, near Sirmol, as the 
northern limit of the Kausambi kingdom. The absence of 
ancient remains along the Sohagi route from Allahabad 
makes it very probable that this road was not much 
frequented in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

^ Bttblished in Ind. Aniiq.y xviii, p. 214 . 

* These distances have been furnished to me through the courtesy ot Major S, F. 
Bayley, Agent to the Baghelkhand Agency at Sainit. 
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The present road by the Sohagi Pass is of recent 
construction. 

If we allow that Yuan Chwang travelled by the Sohagi 
Pass to Riwa, and thence to the city of Kausambl, we should 
look for the ruins of the ancient city at the distance of 11 *54 
English miles beyond llie town of Rlwa, if we reckon from 
Allahabad (3 + 78 + 11*54 = 92*54 miles = 700 li), or at the 
distance of 14*54 miles from Rlwa, if we calculate the 
distance from the banks of the. Jamuna at NainT, south of 
Allahabad. The distance from Allahabad to Sirmol we have 
seen is G4 miles, and from Sirmol by road to Giirgi 27 miles, 
that is, the dista’nce from the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jamuna to Gurgl, which, I believe, corresponds to the site of 
Kausambl city, is 91 miles, against Yuan Chwang’s 700 li or 
92*54 miles. Whether we lra\el bj’’ the Sohagi Pass and 
Riwa to Gurgl, or by Alhii Ghat and thence by road to 
Giirgi, the distance by either way is the same to Gurgi 
from Allahabad, namely, 91 miles. 

I think I have made it clear in the first few pages of this 
article that the distance south-west from the confluence of 
the Ganges and Jamuna, or perhaps from some point close to 
it on the Jamuna, which formed the southern border of the 
country of Prayiiga, to the northern limit of the kingdom of 
Kausambi, was 500 H of Yuan Chwang ; and that from the 
northern border of the Kausambi kingdom to the city of 
Kausambl the distance was another 200 li, as Yuan 
Chwang’s reckoning is 700 li from the city of Kausambi to 
the banks of the Ganges, to a point probably somewhere 
near the confluence. 

Mr. Vincent Smith, I am convinced, has erroneously 
taken 500 li,^ instead of 700 li, as the distance to the 
of Kausambi. The 700 li are considered by this antiquary 
either as the distance from Kausambi city to Dalamau 
Ghat, on the Ganges about 75^ miles ^ to the north-west of 

1 J.R.A.S., 1808,1)1). 503-519. 

* Thifi ib the distance iiom Allahabad to F^tehpur by the Grand Trunk Boad> 
and is T^ry nearly exact, 1 should thiuk, lor the distance bo Dalamiu, which is 
18 inileB % road uorth-eaht ot Fateb))ur. 
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Allahabad, or as that to Baksar Gliiit, still higher up the 
'Ganges. At one or other of these two ferries Mr. Vincent 
■'Smith supposes that Yuan Chwang crossed the Gdngos cn 
his way to the city of SravastT. Mr. Vincent Smith makes 
the pilgrim travel south-west from Prayaga to Kausambl by 
one road, and, I presume, go north-east by another from 
Kausiimbi to Dalamaii, or Baksar, and cross both the Ganges 
and Jamunii on the wa 3 ^ He believes that the city of 
Kausambl should be found in the valley of the Tons river ; 
that “the SatniT (Siituu) railway station marks the approximate 
position of RausambI ’’ ; that the celebrated Buddhist ruins 
at Bharhut (Bharaut), “situated about nine miles a little 
oast of south from Satua railway station, about 90 to 92 
miles south-west of Allahabad,’* “satisfy the conditions of 
geographical position with almost absolute certainty ” ; and 
that Kausambl will, “ when properly looked for, be found 
not very far from Satna, Kho, or Bharhut,” but he does 
“ not afiirm that the known remains at or close to Bharhut 
are those of Kausambl.” 

I have observed that the distance of 600 li was to the 
“ country *’ or border of the kingdom of Kauj^ambi, and not 
to the city. It is not generally admissible to change 
“ country ” to “ city ” or “ capital.” ^ There is no particular 
reason, even if Satnii be the approximate position of the 
city of Kausambl, why Yuan Cliwang should have travelled 
in the direction of Dalaraau or Baksar Ghilts, as the pilgrim 
does not say that he went from Kau^imbi to Sravasti city, 
as Mr. Vincent Smith makes him do from the capital of 
Pi-so-kia. The measurement given by the pilgrim from the 
capital of the Pi-so-kia kingdom is to the country^ or border, 
of the kingdom of SravastI, and not to the city of Sravasti. 
To reach Dalamau, or Baksar, Ghat, Yuan Chwang must 
have crossed the Jamuna, if he went by a short route, but he 
only mentions having crossed the Ganges to reach Kasapura. 

Not one of the places named by Mr. Vincent Smith, in my 
opinion, appears to suit the approximate position of the city 


^ J.R.A.S., 1903, pp. 83-86, 97* 98, 102. 
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of KausambI, on measuring from Allahabad. Take Satna, 
the nearest to the Jamuna. The railway line between 
Allahabad and Satnu railway stations takes a considerable 
detour to the south-west, and the distance between the 
two stations is 110 miles by rail, and by road from 
Allahabad to Satna along the Tons river it is 109 miles, 
whereas the citj’' of KaubambI should be distant 700 li, 
or about 92] miles, by road, from the Oanges-Jamuna 
confluence, or bank of the Jamuna hereabouts. Nor does 
the site of Bharhut^ agree with the approximate position 
of KauHambi city, as the distance by road from Satna is^ 
about nine mil^n further south. ^ Satna is 31] miles by the 
tonga road almost due west from Riwa, which is 80 ^ miles bj" 
road from Allahabad. The road-distance, therefore, to Satnii 
Old Kiwa is 112^ miles. Satnii, by whichever way we travel, 
cannot, I consider, mark the approximate position of the cit\ 
of Kaui^mbl, as it is, at the lowest estimate, 109 miles from 
Allahabad, 1()*46 miles out of the reckoning by road. There 
are no remains on the Riwa-Saugor road which correspond 
to the distance of 700 li or 92’54 miles, or approximately at 
this distance, from the Jamuna, that is, at a point on thi' 
Riwa-Saugor road indicated by the distance of 12 miles 
to the south-west of Riwii, if we reckon the 700 li from 
Allahabad, or at the distance of 15 miles on this road 
from Riwa, if we calculate the 700 li from the Jamuna rivet 
south of Allahabad. The only place on this road to Saugor 
at which considerable remains are described is at Mahiyar 
(Maihar), but Mahiyar is distant 21 miles south of Satna, 
and from Riwa by road 41:f miles- I know of no ruins 
situated 16*46 miles (= 109 miles from Allahabad to Satnii 
by the Tons river, less 92*54 miles or 700 li) north of the 
Satna railway station, or at 13*46 miles north of Satnii if we 

^ Mr. feraith, reproMnje Cunnmfrham in 120 mileR toi the 

distance liom Allahabad to the llhaihut Hupa (J.R.A.S., 1898, p» 511, note 1), 
makoh the distanu 92 to 98 miles, which ib ciitainl) very lar from accurate. 
Cunnmgham’b distance is neaily conect. He seems to have taken 110 miles, 
the distance from Allahabad to Satna b) rad, and added 10 miles for the 
distance to Bharhut by load from Satna Now, Allahabad to Riwa by road i^ 
80J miles, from Riwa to Satna miles, and about 9 miles more on to Bharhut, 
say about 121 miles «dtogcther, b} tbia wa) . 
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measure from the Jamuna south of Allahabad, which 
oorrespond in distance with the reckoning to the city of., 
ICauiSambl. The famous fort of Kalin jar, which I estii|Laie 
is about 941- miles south-west of Allahabad by the nearest * 
roads, agrees accurately enough, if we measure from the 
Jamuna, with the distance to the city of KauSambi, but the 
remains at Kalinjar, so far as published descriptions tell 
us, do not appear to me to agree with Yuan Chwang’s 
description of KausambL 

If we assume that Yuan Chwang crossed the Jamuna close 
to Kosam the position of Bharhut would agree with Yuan 
Chwang’s 700 li and probable bearing to the city of 
KausambT. It is unlikely that the city lay to the east 
side of Bharhut .towards Pannil, as there is in that direction 
no great river, such as the Mahi is described to be, which 
flows towards Benares city. The same objection holds good 
for any ancient site lying to the north of Bharhut and to 
the south of the Jamuna, including the country at or near 
Kalinjar. 

My estimate * of the value of Yuan Chwang’s li does not 
seem to me to allow that Mr, Vincent Smith’s equation 700 li 
of Yuan Chwang are equal to 115 to 120 miles, but if others 
are disposed to agree with his estimate, the 700 li from 
Kau«Sambi city do not correspond to the distance by road 
from Satna to Dalaraau Ghat, the nearer of the two ferries 
he mentions. The shortest good road from Satna to 
Dalamaii, that by Naugadh, Kalinjar, Biinda, and Fatehpur, 
is 154 miles. It is not probable that by footpaths through 
the hills, and elsewhere, this distance could be reduced more 
than from 10 to 15 miles, a very liberal reduction. Thus 
from Mr. Vincent Smith’s equation it follows that Satna is 
apparently not the approximate position of Kau^ambi, or 
that Yuan Chwang could not have crossed at Dalamau, if 
Satna is near the city of KausambL It is obvious that 
Baksar, still farther from Satna, is out of the question. 
And we have seen that Yuan Chwang does not say that he 


i.R.A.8. 1904. 


* J.R.A.S., 1903, p. so. 


IS 
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went to the city of 6ravastl from the kingdom of £au4amhl^ 
taking the capital of Pi-so-kia on the way, and therefore that 
he did not necessarily have to cross the Jamuna, so far as we 
know from his itinerary, to arrive at KaiSapura. 

Gurgi is by universal report said to contain innumerable 
numbers of sculptured stones, and in this respect to stand 
alone in the Raj of Eewa/*^ “It is, further, more than 
probable these remains mark the site of the ancient capital 
of this part of Central India,” ^ and I would add that not 
unlikely Gurgi ® is built on the site of the renowned city of 
Kau^ambJ. No other remains in the Rlwa State, so far as 
I know, cover sb extensive an area. The position of Gurgi 
practically agrees with the distance of 700 li or 92*45 miles 
to Kausambi from the confluence of the Ganges and Jamuna, 
the actual distance from Allahabad by Sirmol to Gurgi 
coming to 91 miles by road. 

Yuan Chwang gives the circuit of Kausambi city as “about 
80 li,” about 6,980 English yards or 20,940 feet. Garrick 
found that the circumference of the stone walls of the 
remains near Gurgi measured 12,266 feet.^ He adds that 
he “arrived at the conclusion that the original city was 
a quadrangle of quite 4,000 foet, if not more, either way.” 
Cunningham^s survey gave 452 feet less, or 11,814 feet.^ 
There is thus seen to be a very wide divergence between 
16,000 feet, the total of the quadrangular estimate, and 
Yuan Chwang’s 20,940 feet. Possibly Yuan Chwang 
included some religious establishments outside the walls of 
Gurgi in his 30 li, and it may have happened that the 
city was much altered, or perhaps was rebuilt during the 

1 A.S.K., Tiui, p. 13. The stulpturo^* are noticed at A.S.E.., pp. 80, 
87-89, and pi. xix , pp. 143, 144, 161-1.53, and pis \x\vi, xxxvii Those 
With luscnpiionM are mostly of about tlit tenth and eleventh leuturios ; see 
A.S.ll., XXI, p. 153. For the msciiptions consult A.S.R., xiii, p. 13, note; 
xxi, pp. 144, 150, 162. None earlier than about 880 a.d., the tune of the 
Kalacuri king KokkalU, have been found ; see A.S.ll., xxi, p. 150. 

* A.S.ll., M\, p. 89. 

* Gurgi Milage, which gives its name to the ruins, lies one mile to the south*' 
west of them. The nuns are desenbod A.S.R., xix, p, 85, with pi. xx, and 
xxi, p. 149, with pi. xxw. 

* A.S.K., XIX, p. 86. 

* XXI, p. 150. 
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Hlominiou of the Candellas and Kalacuris in these parts, 
and that most of the old landmarks noted in Buddhist 
accounts were obliterated. 

I find it impossible to say which mound inside the 
fortifications represents the ‘old palace/ which contained 
a well, bathing-house, signs of the four former Buddhas, 
and a vihdra^ the last enclosing a sandal-wood figure of 
Gautama under a stone canopy, and which was the house of 
Ghosira in the south-east angle of the city. To the south- 
east of the city, “not far,'^^ there existed close together 
the Ghosira smhgh drama, a nail and hair dupa, an A^oka 
Btupa, where Tathagata for several years preached the law, 
‘signs’ of the four former Budc’has, tower of Vasubandhu, 
and foundation wall of Asanga’s chamber, not even of one of 
which does there appear to be a trace, so far as published 
descriptions of Gilrgl testify. To the south-west of the city 
8 or 9 li, 1 to 1*18 mile. Yuan Chwang places a group of 
sacred monuments comprising the Naga stone dwelling, an 
Asoka diipa, ‘marks’ where Tathagata walked, and a hair 
and nail dilpa. Exactly at the distance of one mile to the 
south-west, as noted by Tuan Chwang, there is a great 
mound of ruins called ‘ Gurgaj ’ or Baja Karan l)aharia-ka- 
kila. This mound is a mere confused mass of rough stones, 
the remains of a palace and temples. Here the beautifully 
carved Biwii gateway^ was discovered. The mound, I think, 
must at a much earlier date have been the site of the 
buildings that were situated to the south-west of KausambI, 
as mentioned by Yuan Chwang. 

To the south-west of this mound of ruins, more than 
a mile distant, there is a solitary hill called Goragad, on 
the summit of which there were traces of a level flooring 
believed to have been used as a promenade by the former 
rulers of the neighbourhood.’ The GurgI remains are 
situated on an open plain, and there appears to be only 
one hill anywhere near. Goragad, therefore, possibly is 

^ The SadhatmmaratnaJeare (Hardy, Manual^ p. 369) says ‘‘near Kosamboe.*’ 

* A.S.R., xix, pi. XIX. 

* A.S.K., xix, p. 89 ; and xxi, p. 149, with pi. xxxv. 
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the “hill Makula^ at Kosambi,”^ to which Gautama retired 
in the fifth year of his ministry. If some allowance should 
be made for a possible variation in spelling in the account, 
Makula may be Mekala, the famous Amarakantaka tirathy 
at which the river Narbada is supposed to have its origin. 
Although Professor Rhys Davids’ authority places the 
Makula hill at ” KausambI, it is curious that Yuan 
Oh wan g makes no reference to Gautama resting at the 
mount. It is possible, therefore, that the hill was really 
not exactly at Kausambi, or that it was the name of the 
site one mile to the south-west of Kausambi where stood 
the "marks’ ai^ociated with Gautama which the pilgrim 
places in this position. I am, however, more disposed to 
believe that the Makula hill is either Amarakantaka or 
Goragad, though very possibly others can point out a site 
with better claims than either of these places. 

At Giirgl ‘‘ only a few Buddhist figures [have been 
found], but Jain and Brahmanical figures are numerous.”^ 
One of the Buddhist figures is a half life-size seated image 
of Padraapani,*’^ now at Rlwil. 

We learn from the Vimupimlna that changes in the 
course of the Ganges brought about the destruction of 
Hastiniipura, and that in consequence the Kurus removed 
their capital to Kausambi,'^ I understand to the Kausambi 
country. Kakareri or Kakaredi, at the head of the Mamani 
Pass, was possibly the new capital of the Kurus, as in an 
inscription dated 1297 Samvat (1240 a.d.), belonging to 
the Blwii darbar, Kakaredi is spoken of as the city of the 
Kaurava race.^ 

Valmiki’s Rdmdyana states that Kusa, the son of Rama, 
had four sons, of whom 

‘^Kusamba, prince of high renown, 

Was builder of Kau^amba’s town.” 

' Rhys Davids Buddhism, 1880, p. 70. 

* A.S.R., xxi, p. 152. For references t<» sculptures see note 1, p. 202. 

* A.S.R., xxi, p. 144. 

* Raraprasad Sa^tri, M.A. : A School History of India, p. 9. 

« A.S.R., xxi, p. 147, pi. 1 ; X, p. 15. 
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Eusamba, in the Bengal recension, is called Eudasva, and 
"his city KauffisvL^ In a passage, the sourco of which is not.. 
known, it is related that Kusa '‘ruled over Eosala at his 
'Capital EutSasthalT or Ku^vati, built upon the Vindhyan 
precipices,^' ^ The italics are mine. The Rdmdyana^ too, 
locates Kui§avati or Ku^asyanagari on the edge of the 
< Tindhyan hills.^ Eaui^svi, Kusasthall, Eu^vati, and 
Eufiasyanagarl were, possibly, names of the city of 
EauiiambT, called also Kosambiu^ and Xausambhi,^ which 
we see was situated on a spur or elevated piece of fiat 
ground, probably on the northern edge of the Vindhyan 
range. It will be observed that if all these names refer to 
one place this topographical description of the site of thp 
city nullifies the possibility of identifying Eosam on the 
Jamuna with Kausarabi, as Kosam cannot be said to be either 
near or on the Vindhyan precipices. 

The position of Gfirgl, near the source of the Mahona or 
MahanadI, on a tableland or open plain close to the north 
side of the Kairaur range, agrees with the Hindu account 
of the site of Ku.%mba^s town. 

TJttara Kosala (Ayodhya) and Southern Kosala seem to 
have constituted one kingdom in the time of Kusa, or when 
the Rainayana received its present literary form, as “it 
would appear from the Vdyu, that Kusa, the son of B&ma, 
transferred his kingdom [? capital] to a more central 
position.’’ ® 

In an inscription of 1345 Samvat (1288 a.d.), obtained 
either from Ajayagadh (Jayadurga), or from Kalin jar, and 
in which mention is made of Raja Bhoja Yarmma, Candella, 

^ Griffith’s translation, canto xxxiv, and note 2 (book i). 

* Wilson (Hall), Vuhhu PwraVJa, ii, p. 172, has Vtndhya-parvataa&nufu, 
Sanu *n the dictionary is given as ‘ level ground on top, or edge of a mountain ; 
tableland.’ Kufiasthali {sthali = ‘upland’) or Kui^avati must not be confused 
with Dvaraka or Ku^asthali {Ftshhu Furdha, hi, p. 253), or with Eu^avati, 
a name of EuSinara, the scene of Gautama’s death. 

’ XJttarakanda, sarga 108, $loka 4, has Vtndhya-parvata rodhan, Eodhas » 

* bank, high bank, shore, flank.* Rodhm and idnuftn are evidently synonyms. 

^ J.A.S.B., vh, 1838, p. 165. 

* Asiatic Researehesy xx, p. 72. 

* VUMu Furdfia, ii, p. 172. 
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there is a village named Kausamvapura,' but whether or not 
this is Kaudambi is uncertain. At the distance of 32 miles 
south* west of Allahabad and seven miles to the north-west of 
the Badgad railway station, there is a village called Paposa^ 
at which there is a temple, on a hill, of the Digambara 
Jainas. Paposa is known to them as Eausambinagarl, and is 
mentioned in their guidebooks as sacred, and in consequence is 
visited by pilgrims. Possibly Paposa may be Kausamvapura 
of the inscription. 

Payahdsa^ in the Kau^mbi kingdom has not been 
identified. 

The distance between the cities Ujjain and Kausambl was 
60 yojanas.^ The road-distance from Ujjain to GurgI is 
about 415^ miles by the usual short way, viz. : — 

Miles Furlongs 

Ujjain to Sehor, by rail 90 0 

Sehor to Saugor, vid Bhopal and 

Bhilsd, by road 126 0 

Saugor to Elw«T, Damoh ... 189 4 

Rlwd to Guigi 10 0 

Total ^ ... 415 4 

415 miles 4 furlongs divided by 50 give a yojana of 8 31 
English miles. I conclude that each yojana was probably 8‘18 
English miles, and that the Babylonian cubit of 21*6 English 
inches ® ( = 2 spans) was not unlikely at one time in use in 
some parts of India, because 21*6 inches x 4 cubits x 500 
bows X 12 krosa = 21 6 x 4 x 6,000 bow-lengths = 8*18 

' JASB., M, 1837, p 886. 

•ASK, x\ii, p 96 , J.R.A,S , 1898, p 519 

3 Hardy, p 252, possibly on the authority of one ot the books noticed at 
p. 529 of Manual The distance needs confirmation 

* Ri-wa to Gfirpi is also said to be twehe miles (A b R , xxi, p 149) In this 

article I have used the road-distances as given by the Quai ter- Master Geneial in 
India in Routeh m t1i>e Benqal and Commands (1900 ed ), unless when 

otherwise specified Nothing has been added to the 90 miles by rail to make 
up ior the probable greater distance by road, as the pil^m road from Saugor 
to Gfirgi nould perhaps branch off somewhere to the soutnwaid of Riwa, and go 
north-east to Gfirgi. 

* Shaw-Caldecott J.R.A.S., 1903, pp 276, 282 
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English miles. Here we have a yojana of 6,000 bow-lengths, 
each 96 finger-breadths. In the Hindu books ^ yojanas of 
2,000, 4,000, and 8,000 bow-lengths are found, but I have*' 
not before now noticed one of 6,000 bow-lengths. It was, 
however, to be expected that one of this value existed, and, 
continuing the progressive series, yojanas of 10,000 bow- 
lengths,^ and possibly others of still higher value, were 
occasionally adopted. 

' Jervis, Standards, 1836 (J.R,A.S., 1903, p, 77, note 1), p. 268 ; Hardy, 
p. 11, note. 

* J.K.A.S., 1903, pp. 73, 74, where 10,000 bow-lengths = 100 li. 
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HASTIVAHJ. 

By H. BEVERIDGE. 

TTIHERE is a mountain -ridgo on the old route to Kashmir 
vid Bhimbar and Bahramgala which bears t<hc name of 
Hastivanj. It is near the ‘Allabad 8erai, but is on the other, 
or right, bank of the Pir Panteal stream, cind is marked on 
Dr, Stein’s map of Kashmir. See also his Rajatarangini, 
book i, pp. 44-0, and vol. ii, pp. ^194- 5. Dr. Stein 
visited the spot and identified it as the place where King 
Mihrakul, who lived in the first part of the sixth century, is 
said to have had a hundred elephants thrown over the cliffs. 
The circumstance is mentioned in the Ain Akbarl, Jarrett, 
ii, »^82, blit both there and at p. 847 id. the place is called in 
the Persian text Hastl Watar or Vatar. The name Hastivanj 
occurs apparently for the first time in Haidar Malik’s history 
of Kashmir, which was written during Jahangir’s reign and 
about 1021. After that it occurs in a note to the oldest 
MS. of the RajataranginI, written apparently about 1680, and 
in Narayan Kul’s history, which was written about 1710. 
Haidar Malik mentions the place in his account of Mihrakul 
near the beginning of his book. He there describes the 
incident, and says that the place has since been called 
Hastivanj because /ictsfi means elephant (ftl) in 

the Hindi (qu. Sanskrit) tongue, and vmij in the same 
language mojins " going ’ {raftau), Narayan Kul’s explanation 
is similar, and is probably copied from Haidar. He says that 
according to the idiom of the men of India (Ahl-i-Hind) hasU 
means a number (?) of elephants and mnj means ^ going ’ 
{rqftan). Dr. Stein, like Colonel Jarrett, at fir^t thought 
that the Watar of Abul Fazl was merely a copyist’s error for 
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mnjy caused by the obscurity of Persian characters. But it 
seems to be u'otar in all the MSS., and there is not much 
resemblance between and Gladwin found in his 

MSS., for his translation is, ‘^From this circumstance the 
height obtained its present name ; Husty signifying an 
elephant, and Wutter meaning injury.*' Similarly, it was 
in *the MSS. employed by the Bib. Ind. editors.^ 
Moreover, Abul Fazl explains the word watar as meaning 
injury, a meaning which vanj docs not bear. Finally, the 
Pass is mentioned four times in the Akbarnama (as dis- 
tinguished fropi the Am), viz., at pp. 640, 618, 622, and 
624 of vol. iii, Bib. Ind. edition, and each time it is called 
Hastiwatar. When I pointed this out to Dr. Stein he kindly 
acknowledged that Abul Fazl probably wrote watar. The 
question, then, is, was Abul Fazl mistaken ? Apparently he 
was, for Haidar Malik, the anonymous glossator A^, and 
Narayan Kul might be expected to know the name of a place 
on the borders of their own country. On the other hand,^ 
Abul Fazl personally went over the pass, and he is a careful 
writer and inquirer. Moreover, the word, whether it be 
or uataVf is not Kashmiri, and also watar ^ if there be such 
a word, and if it means loss or damage, seems more appropriate 
than vanjy which merely means ‘ going,* unless indeed vanj, 
like r of tan, may also mean ‘dying.* We have also to 
remember that Abul Fazl is our oldest authority, for hi& 
book was written about 1597. 

If watar or vatar be correct, may it not be derived from 
the Sanskrit m-tady ‘to dash to pieces,* The cerebral 

d is often pronounced like r, and so Hastivitad might become 
Hastivitar. But if vanj be the proper reading, is it necessary 
to go to an obscure dialect like Western Panjabi for its 
derivation ? Ch and j are very much alike in Persian, the 
only difference being in the number of dots. They also 


^ The Newal Ki«»hore (Lucknow) od. has girewa~zm^ at the place corresponding 
to p. 640 BiB. Ind., and which the Bib, Ind gives there as a vanant. At the 
other three places the Lucknow ed. has watlVy etc. Nowhere has it vanu The 
aa^onty ot this edition is yei7 small. 
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are often interchanged. The word then may be the Sanskrit 
mnch, supposed to be derived from the root vank, and which 
means ^to tremble " and also ‘to go/ Possibly, indeed, 
word and the Western Panjabi var\f are of one and the 
same origin. 

I take this opportunity of remarking that there is a great 
deal about Kashmir in the third volume of the Akbamama, 
and that the second volume contains two interesting accounts 
of unsuccessful raids into that country, one by Humayun^s 
favourite, Abu - 1 - M‘aalT, and the other by Qara Bahadur,. 
Haidar Mirza’s second cousin. In particular the third volume 
gives a minute itinerary of Akbar’s march to Srinagar by 
the Pir Pantsal route, and of his return by the Pakli, i.e. 
the Barahmiila route. The length of each stage is given, 
even to the number of poles. There is also a curious account 
of a prophecy of Akbar’s conquest, said to have been made 
900 years before, and which was recorded in a Sanskrit poem. 

It is a pity that Abul FazTs accounts have not been more 
studied by writers on Kashmir. If Sir Walter Lawrence, 
in his otherwise Excellent account of the Valley, had known 
Abul Fazl’s statements, he would not have described Rajah 
Todar Mai as the officer who made the settlement of 
Kashmir, and who missed out a pargana. The first settlement 
of Kashmir in Akbar’s time was made by officers who are 
named at vol. iii, p. 548, and of whom the poet Faizi was 
one. Subsequent settlements were made by Asaf Kh an and 
Qazi ‘All Bagdadl. As a fact, Todar Mai never visited 
Kashmir. Akbar left him in charge of Lahore when he 
made his first expedition to Kashmir, and he died there at 
the end of 1589 before Akbar’s return. 

P.S. — It appears from the Akbamama, iii, 503 and 622, 
and from Nizamu-d-din (see Elliot, v, 454 and 463 note), 
that the HastI Watar route is that by the Kapartal, or 
Katartal, or Kanarbal, or Kartal Pass (for all these variants 
are found). This pass is not mentioned by Dr. Stein, but 
it appears to be another name for the Darhal Pass, which 
leads by the Nandan Sar lake and the Laddi or Roopri 
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streams to Hastivanj, nearly opposite to the ^Aliabad 8erai« 
It also appears from the Akbarnama, id. 504, that Abtd 
Fazl’s HastI Watar is further in than Dr. Stein’s Hastn 
vanj, for the former speaks of it as the third pass from 
India and the first from the side of Ka^mlr. It was east of 
Akrambal, and if this place be the* Kramavarta of Stein’s 
map, then Abul Fazl’s HastT Watar cannot be Hastivanj, 
but must be some place near Hurapur. See Akbarnama, 
id. 622, where apparently Akrambal is described as being 
five 1i08 short of HastT Watar. 
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A TALE OF THE AKABIAH NIGHTS 

TOLD AS HISTORY IN TIIK MUNTAZAM ” OF TBN AL-JAUZI. 
By II. F. AMEDROZ. 

rpHE Baghdad of the ‘"Arabian Nights’’ has ever been 
associated with the “goodly time and golden prime 
of good Haroun Alraschid,” and his name, like that of his 
contemporary Charlemagne, has attracted and annexed many 
a tale belonging to other periods. That this is true of one of 
the Baghdad tales is shown by its appearing as an actual 
occurrence in the “Muntazam ” of Ibn al-Jauzi^ at a date 
some 120 years later than the death of al-Eashid. The time 
was no longer ‘ goodly,’ and the Caliphate was past its prime. 
Muqtadir, during whose reign it. had declined apace, had 
died a violent death in 321 a.ii., and his mother, Shaghab, 


^ In the Berlin MS., Ahhvardt No. 9,436, at lol. 46a The liberality of *the 
Director of the Hof Bibliothot has recently enabled mo t(» peiusc this tina 
MS. at the Ijibrary of the India Office It is desenbed in the catalogue as 
“perhaps” Ibn al-Jauzi’s History, but it has abundant internal evidence oi 
being the work of this author an^ a part ot his “ Muntazan).” For in the 
notice of Ibn al-Jassas (fol. 34a) the author says that ho had given many 
anecdotes about him m bis “Kitab al-Mu^aftalin’” and again, in the notice of 
Muhammad b. TQialaf b. Ji>>au, under 371 a.h. (lol. llt)a), he speaks of having 
discussed his views in his “Talbis IblTs,’’ and both these works are by Ibn 
al-Jauzi (see Brock., Geseb. Arab. Lit., i, 503, Nos. 9 and 38). Further, 
statements said by othci historians to be derived Irom the “Muntazam” are 
to be found in the MS. The cunous story told by Ibn al-ABiir (ix, 255) of the 
vizier al-Maghribi’s scicme for his buiial at tbo tomb ot ‘Ali is given in the 
notice of the vizier (tol. I76rt), and it is given also by the historian’s grandson, 
the Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, in the Mir’at al-Zaman (B.M. Or. 4,619, 216i), as “told 
^ my grandfather m the Muntazam” , the date 367 a..h. lor the death of Abu 
Firas, the Hamdanid (lol. 106^), Dhahabi quotes in the Ta’ri^ al-lslam (B.M. 
Or. 48, Sib), describing it as evidently eironeous ; and his account of Baba al- 
Daula’s vizier al-Muwaffaq, who died in 394 a.h. (ib., fol. 239a), is likewise 
quoted from the “Muntazam,” and occurs in the MS. (lol. 150a), On the dispute 
as to the lawfulness of conferring the title Shahanshfih on Jalal al-Daula in 
429 A.H. (B.M. Or. 49, fol. 20a), when the objections of al-Mawardi were over- 
ruled by the other legists, DhahaW says that Ibn al-Jauzi adhered to the opinion 
of al-Mawaxdi. And the author of the Berlin hfS. states therein that such was^ 
his opinion on the controversy. ' 
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did not long survive him. His filial affection, which 
throughout his reign had allowed her an extent of influence 
prejudicial to his rulc,^ continued unabated to its close, and 
his chief concern on starting for his fatal march against 
Munis was for what might be in store for her in the event 
of his perishing. According to the story of a female 
astrologer, his fears were prophetic in their accuracy.* 
^aghab, though suffering from a mortal complaint and 
prostrated by her son’s death, was called upon by his brother 
and successor, Qahir, to disclose her hidden wealth. She 
disclaimed possessing more than a moderate sum, saying 
that any money* of hers would have been used to save her 
son. Her vast wealth had, in fact, been expended in charity 
or in pious foundations, and she was found to possess no 
more than what she admitted — a sum of 30,000 dinars. 
Ibn al-Jauzi proceeds to relate, on the authority of the 
Qadi Abu ^Ali al-Taniikhi,^ how the Caliph struck her with 
his own hand and had her tortured, whereupon she exclaimed 
that but for their poverty ho would not. be whore he was, nor 
thus able to ill-treat one who was his mother according to the 
Book, and to whom h(' owed it that his own life had not 
been forfeited by her ^on.^ A graphic account follows, on 
the authority of Abu-1- Hasan b. ‘Ayyash, how his uncle 
Abu Muhammad, who was nephew to the chief Qadi Abu-1- 
Husain b. Abi ‘Omar,^’ attemded in company with another 
person in answer to the Calijdi’s summons for persons to 
witness Shaghab’s authoiity for the sale of such pi’operty as 
she still possessed.® A document to this effect under her 


1 Tbii .il-Atlur, viii, 147-8 and 180-1 , and ‘Arib, 181, 1. 3. 

2 ‘Arib, 183-1, on tho autborily ot al-Faighani, a coiitinuator of Tabari, died 
302 A. II. (lUiidinbi, Or. 48, 79^). 

^ Died 384 a.h. (Ibn Ivhallikan, SI. £n!» , ii, 564 , and Block , Gcsch. Arab. 
Lit., i, 155). 

^ Roierrin" to Muqtndir’H p^enorous treatment of dahir alter his two days* 
Galiphato in 317 a.ii. (Ibii al-Atbir, viii, 152). 

“ ‘Oniar.b. Mubammnd b. Yu'suf b. Ya'qub’' , his father and grandfather 
had both held the same office. 

® Tho a(;(^ount given by Ihn al-Athir, viii, 182, makes it appear that on 
Shflg^ab refusing to renoke lier charitable endowments the Caliph did this of his 
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isignature was produced, and they were told she was behind 
the curtain. With the Caliph’s leave they read the 
document aloud and she acknowledged it, but thejf delayed 
their attestation, telling the Caliph that to make it valid 
they must see and recognize ^aghab. He assented ; from 
behind the curtain came a sound of tears, the witnesses 
weeping likewise ; it was raised ; they asked her, Are you 
Sha gh ab, the freed woman of IVIii^tadid ? ” She replied 
^‘Yes,” and the curtain fell. They still delayed attesting 
until the Caliph had himself declared her to b(‘ l^aghab, and 
mother to his brother Muqtadir, wlureupon they appended 
their signatures. The narrator adds that the form they had 
seen was that of a delicate and aged woman, of a dark 
complexion, but pale and bearing marks of much suffering, 
and that the rest of their day was darkened with reflections 
on the vicissitudes of time and of fortune.^ Then follows 
the heading ‘^The Slave Girl of ^aghab, the mother of 
Muqtadir” (see the text infra). 

In the story of the Iliunpback, which is described by 
Lane as purely Arab and as one of the best in the “ Nights,” 
the second of the talcs told by his sujiposed murderers is 
that entitled by Lane ‘‘The Story told by the Sultan’s 
Steward ” (Cahmtta text, ed. Maciiaughten, i, 217 ; Cairo, 
1207, i, (S8; and Lane’s translation, 18o9, i, 810), relating 
how a man was with difficulty iiidu(*ed to eat of a certain 
dish, and did so only after repeated ablutions, explaining 
his reluctance by the story how his neglect to wash his 
hands on one occasion of his eating the dish had cost him 
his thumbs and great toes. This story will be found to be 


own act and before lepal witIU'«^ses. Tlie trans.ictioii so undtTstood by 
A. V. Kreiner, “ Tober das Eiimahnicbudi^ei dos Abb isidou Reiehs voin Jabre 
306 (Denk^ebr. d. plnl hist. 01. d. Wieui'i Akad., lid. 'Kxxvi, pp. 283-362, on 
p. 299), bill thirt aecouiit limiting lliesalo to hoi own piupert) is the more probable 
one, as the proci'edm** purportB to be striidly Iti^al. 

^ By the int(‘rposition oi the vizior Ibn Minjla and the Chambeilain Jbn 
Yalbaq, Stmghab, and other niemhei’s ol the Caliph’s house, were later with- 
drawn from hxs custody, and ^ia|jiab was honoui ably lodged in the Chamberlain’s 
house, where in ten da'js time she died. (Ihn al-Janzi, op. cit., fol. 45« ; ‘Arib, 
p. 186; and Ibn al-Athir, viii, 186.) 
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substantially identical with that of the slave-girl as told by 
Ibn al-Jauzi (Berlin, Ahlwardt No. 9,436, fols. 46-49).^ 

It was transmitted to him likewise from the above- 
mentioned Qadi al-TanulAi, through his son ‘Ali, who had 
the story from his father, and to question their authority 
would be in reality to call in doubt a large portion of the 
history of the period, for the amount of information derived by 
Ibn al-Jauzi and other historians from this source is enormous. 
It is interesting to contrast the two narratives, and to note 
how the story in the “Nights” differs from the original as 
told by Ibn al-Jauzi. The inevitable loss to truth caused by 
ihe exercise of the imagination should find its compensation 
in the heightened interest of a picturesque narrative, but 
in this instance the original seems to be in every way the 
better story. Indeed, in the reversion from fiction to fact, 
the tale will be found to have lost, all its evil, whilst 
retaining all its grossnesss — the latter, however, being quite' 
inconsiderable. It depicts the course' of true love, not 
a wholly smooth onc', but marred by no such traits of 
excessive temper and wanton cruelty as disfigure the 
Steward's Story. Nor do any of the minor deviations from 
the original amount to improvements. Comparing the story 
in the “ Nights ” wdth that told by Ibn al-Jauzi, we find 
that the hero was not. a guest at the banquet, but the host, 
and was driven to eat of the xin welcome dish® by the 


^ The Htory oiicuib hIho lu iht* Sdiefei MS. ol ihi* “Muiitazam” (Paris, 
Arabe, No. 5,909, iols. 175-179). Ju the “Gids” (Ambterdam, 1886, in, 
385-415) l*rofessor de Goeje has pointed out the similarity of the two stories, 
and has given a Dutch tiauslation ol this text. He also considers another story 
in the “Nights” to be denvod from this source, viz. “The Baghdad Money- 
changer ” (Calcutta text, ed. Macuaughten, iv, 5t57 ; Cairo, 1297, iv, 252 ; and 
Kosegarten, Chrest. Arab., 1-21), wberc a man in love with an inmate of the 
harim of Mutawakkil (232-247 a.h.) procuies admission to the palace through 
a Court tailor, and in the disguiae of the Caliph reaches the lady. On leaving in 
a woman’s disguise the Caliph detects him, but ends by forgiving and marrying 
the couple. 

® In the “Nights” the dish is called ‘ Zirbam.’ In the Schefer MS. of 
the “Muntazam” the word appears to he spelt * Hikarikiya,’ and it is so read 
by Professor dc Ooe^e, loc. cit., who says that it is to be found neither in 
the dictionaries nor in books on cooking. And he adds that in the original 
Calcutta edition the term used is “ Maqadim,” an equally unknown one. By 
Profeeaor D. S. Margoliouth the word is considered to be the Persian 
meaning * a concoction in a pot. ’ 
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company persisting in following his example in declining it. 
The hand- washings, estimated hy the time occupied as forty, 
in number, are in the “Nights” swollen threef<d(f, and are 
made to precede his partaking of the dish, and the telling of 
the story ivS prompted, not by the washings, but by the loss 
of the man^s thumbs being noticed by those present. In 
Ibn al-Jauzi’s version the man dcb(‘ribes his father as a small 
trader, hut not as a spendthrift ; on ^he contrary, before 
dying he gives his son advice on how to prosper in his 
business, which is omitted in the “Nights.” The advice 
was acted on, and with success, but the statement in the 
“Nights” that he became the greatest trader of Ilarun’s 
time is an exaggeration which rather tells against the 
probability of the added statement, also at \ariance with 
the original, that his fellow - traders on liis first default 
pressed him for payment. He, in fact, kept the matter 
secret with a \iew to saving his reputation, and it was only’’ 
on his second default in payment, when his indebtedness was 
twice as heavy, that his (‘reditors’ importunities made him 
prepare to realize his property . The man had indeed the 
true commercial instinct, and though lie sighed as a lover 
he profited as a trader, lor on the lady's second visit to his 
shop, when she made her first payment on account,^ he 
admits having made a handsome profit, and on hei* third 
visit, when they mutually disclosed their feelings and she 
departed leaving her purchases behind, he estimated hi« 
entire profit at some thousands of dirhams. These lifelike 
touches are absent in the “ Nights.” Nor did the sufficiently 
real perils of his journey to the Palace require to be 
heightened. The meeting with the Caliph and his curiosity 
as to the contents of the chests was alarming enough, hut 
that he looked into all but the right one is a commonplace 
exaggeration. Ibn al-Jauzi says that he readity desisted on 


* The amount was paid in ** old dinars,” weighed out with 
»ee Lane, 1,904^. In the Calcutta text, i, 220-221, the term used is 
hnt in the Breslau text, ii, 172, on the second payment, 

Ln.A*a. 1904. , 19 
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the slave-girl telling him the chests were going straight to 
her mistress to he opened, when he could see them. And he 
did in fact come and look, but was not interested and went 
away — conduct quite, in keeping with Muqtadir’s known 
disposition. Again, ^aghab is discovered attended by but 
two handmaidens besides the heroine, and her only remark, 
addressed to the latter, is that her choice was a good one ; 
in the Nights ” thirty attendants accompany Zubaida, who 
questions the hero on his origin and commends her favourite 
to him. Greater discrepancies follow. By Zubaida's order 
he remains ten days in the palace without seeing his mistress, 
after which, Ky the Caliph’s permission, their betrothal is 
celebrated there, followed ten days later by the consum- 
mation of their marriage. In our narrative he quits the palace 
as he had come, after fresh risk and alarm,” the nature of 
which is not specified, and celebrates his home-coming in 
safety by a bestowal of alms. Later comes a letter from his 
mistress with money, a gift, she said, from Shaghab, to 
enable him to properly equip himself against the coming 
* Maukab ’ day, when he was to attend at the Bab al-‘Amma 
and await a summons from the Caliph, who had consented to 
have the betrothal celebrated in his presence. He attended 
accordingly ; found Muqtadir surrounded by the military 
chiefs, the Qadis, and the descendants of Hashim ; was duly 
betrothed by a Qadi, and was then conducted to a spacious 
and rii'hly furnished apartment and left alone. 

We now come to the central incident of the story — the 
eating of the fatal dish. This, as told in the ^‘Nights,” has 
all the baldness of commonplace fact : the dish is brought to 
him on the day the marriage is consummated ; he eats, but 
only wipes his hands, omitting to wash them ; and the 
mischief follows. It is our narrative that has the picturesqiR^ 
detail. The bridegroom remained all day in his apartment, 
seeing no one he knew and going out only for prayer. 
Servants came and went, carrying dishes, and saying, ‘‘ To- 
night so and so is to be conducted to her husband the cloth 
merchant,” at which he could scarcely believe his ears for 
joy. But towards nightfall he heard the whisperings of 
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another sense ; he felt very hungry, and seeing no signs of 
his bride he wandered forth and hit on the kitchen, where . 
he found the staff a1 leisure. In answer to his »*equest f-.r 
food, they, believing him to be a wakll, gave him two rolls 
«iid the dish in question, calculated, no doubt, to give 
^ relish to the bread. After eating it he did indeed wash 
his hands with potash as he believed effectually, and 
returned. At nightfall his bride arrived with much music, 
and thenceforth, he says, he was as cne in a dream. He was 
awakened by feeling himself repulsed and hearing himself 
described as a ** low, common fellow, and his bride made as 
though to be gone. He begged to be, at least, informed of 
his offence, and being told of it, he explained the circum- 
stances, and proceeded to swear by all that he could think of 
with a round turn to it that should he ever again eat of the 
dish he would wash his hands forty times. The remainder 
of the story as told in the Nights differs in spirit as in 
letter from our version. In place of the bride’s exaggerated 
resentment and wanton cruelty to her husband, followed by 
his tame submission to conjugal happiness with her, wo find 
her behaviour to be as probable as it is pleasing. That the 
bridegroom correctly appraised the enormity of his offence in 
her eyes and did not believe her to be really angry is shown 
by his proffered oath, which she answered with a bashful 
smile, and summoned her handmaidens to procure, not 
a sharp weapon, but refreshments, which wore brought 
fit for the Galiph’s table.” They were succeeded by 
presumably adequate hand-washing and by music from the 
handmaidens, and here we may leave them. 

The bride’s prudent decision not to protract overmuch 
their stay in the palace is recorded in both narratives, but 
her instructions as to the purchase of their abode appear 
more fully in our version, viz., that it was to have spacious 
K»ouirt», a large and well-wooded garden, and to be well 
situate. To acquire it she provided her husband with 
10,000 dinars, one-fifth of the total in money and valuables 
that she had received from her mistress. The couple’s 
married life was happy, worthy, the husband says, of 
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a Caliph, and prosporous, for he continued to trade withi 
8ucces£$. Later the wife died ; the two sons of the marriage* 
were still living ; and to that day, said her widower, he had 
never become reconciled to the dish which his guests had 
seen him avoid. 

A marginal note on the Schefer MS., on fol. 179i, says 
that some hisiorians in tolling the story gave the slave -girl’s . 
name as ‘ Qamar.’ 

Another tale in the ^‘Nights,” one of thos(^ illustrating 
the generosity of the Barmecides (Cahuitta text, ed. 
Macnaughten, ii, 207; Cairo, 1297, ii, ; and Lane’s 
tnuislation, 185^), ii, 38f3), describes how a man forged 
a letter of introduction from Yahya b. Khalid and presented 
it to ‘Abd Allah b. Malik al-Khuza‘i, the Governor of 
Armenia, who, doubting its geiniini'iiess, sent it to Baghdad 
for verification. Yahya saw it, to be a forgery, and sub- 
mitted the case to his friends present. They all advised 
severe punish nunit. on the forger, but Yahya, riibuking their 
mean and paltry view, said that he and al-Khuzafi had been, 
as they knew, enemies lor twenty years past, whereas hence- 
forth, through this man’s act, theii* estrangement would 
cease ; and he accordingly acknowdedged the letter, and 
requested al-]^uza‘i to continue his favours to the man who 
had presented it. And on his coming latei* to thank him for 
his generous forbearance, ht' conferred further favours on 
him. In the Breslau edition (vii, 524) it is Ja‘far’s name 
that is forged, and the letter is presented to the Governor of 

EgJ’Pt- 

I am informed also by Mr. A. G. Ellis that a Persian 
version of the story is to be found in th(' AWibar-i- 
Barmakiyan by Ziya’i Barani (Bombay Litli., pp. 55-59). 
The work is a collection of anecdotes of the Barmecides, and 
was composed in the middle of the eighth century of the 
Hijra at the Court of Delhi in the reign of Firilz Shah b. 
Taghlaq (see B.M. Pers. Cat., p. 333). The story is given 
on the authority of Abu ‘Ali Qasim b. Mu^mmad, 

“ a trustworthy authority and the author of several books,*’^ 
who elsewhere in the work is described as occupying a high 
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position at the Court of al-Eashid. Mr. Ellis has kindly 
furnished me with a translation of the Persian text of the 
story. It is to the same effect as that in the ‘“Nightr/^ 
with some additional detail. A.l-Khuza‘i is at first called 
i^alid b. ‘Abd Allah, the Khalid being afterwards omitted, 
iind he and Yahya are described as notoriously at enmity 
and unable to meet wilhoiit recrimination. Put al-Khuza‘i 
being strong enough to hold his own, Yahya seized the 
occasion of disorder in Annenia and Adharbljan to remove 
his rival to a distance b}^ advising the Caliph to appoint him 
governor as the only person capable of restoring order. And 
he, though aware of Yahya’s objc(d, yet percc^iving that to 
the Caliph the matter was urgent, took up the post and 
spent some years in reorganizing the province. 

It was at til is time that, a scholar and poet, Mu^iidh b. 
Yahya, whose fortunes were at a low ebb, being ignorant of 
the hostility existing between the vizier and the Governor, 
<‘on(*octed a lett(T of recommendation from Yahya, and 
proceeding to Annenia and Adharbljan, presented it to 
al-Khiiza‘i. Surprised at receiving a letter from Yahya, he 
Hiispocted its genuiiKUiess, and court(^ously told Mu‘a^ that 
lie and Yahya w(to at enmity and that the letter must be 
a forgery. Mu‘a^i asked him to write and enquire, saying 
that if it proved to be forged he might treat him as ho 
plijased. xVl-Khuzad agreed, promising 300,000 dirhams if 
the forgery were disproved, as the letter would indicate the 
<*essation of their enmity, but that in the contrary event he 
should get two hundred stripes as a warning to forgers. At 
this language M u‘adh was indignant, saying that he was in 
his power and that investigation should not be prefaced by 
unworthy threuts. Al-Khuza*i apologized, and having made 
urrangoments for Mu'adh’s lodging and maintenance, wrote 
to 11 ahya’s chancery enquiring as to the genuineness of the 
letter. The staff, having no knowledge of it, applied to 
Yahya. lie consulted those about him as to what course 
should be taken with Mu^adh. They advised making an 
example of him, but Yahya, reproying their want of 
magnannnity, said Mu‘adh had acted in reliance on his 
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generosity, and he would never allow his being put to shame* 
before “ ‘Abd Allah Hashimi.*' And he himself indited 
a complimentary letter to al - Khuza‘i confirming that 
presented by “ Mu‘a^i b. Harb,*' whom he eulogized, saying 
that any favours bestowed on him would confer an obligation 
on himself. The letter was written out by Fadl in his own 
hand, and handed to al-Khuza4’a envoy with a recommenda- 
tion to deliver it with speed. Al-Khuza‘i, on recognizing 
the handwriting, was greatly pleased, and overwhelmed 
Mu*adh with excuses and gifts, saying that he would he 
evermore his debtor, “ for through you, between myself and 
the Barmecides, ^the princes of the age, dissension has been 
turned into friendship.’’ Soon afterwards Mu'adh departed 
for Baghdad, resisting an iimtation to remain, as he wished 
to go to the vizier and discharge his debt of kindness to him. 

On his arrival he immediately waited on Yahya and 
explained who he was and what had taken place. Yahya 
invoked blessings on him as having been the means of 
turning the enmity between him and al-IQiuza‘i into 
friendship, and gave him leave to use his name in 
applications to any other important personages. Mu^adh 
proceeded to offer him the bulk of his wealth, which Yahya 
refused with indignation, at which IMu^aclh remained 
abashed. Thereupon Yahya, recovering his composure, 
bestowed on Mii^adh all the presents in money, beasts, 
slaves, and apparel which had been sent to him by al- 
Khuza^i, together with an equal amount from himself, and 
admitted him to his daily circle of intimate friends. 
Mu‘adli retired deli gli ted, and passed the remainder of his 
life in corajiosing poetry in praise of the house of Barrnak. 
And the story closes with the reflection that ‘‘Discerning 
persons have said that perhaps the house of Barrnak was of 
the Angels, for otherwise in human kind such goodness and 
generosity could not exist. But Allah know^s best what is 
right.” 

This story is very similar to one told of ‘Ali b. aDFurat, 
thrice vizier to the Caliph Muqtadir between 296 and 311 a.h. 
It is related by the above-mentioned Qadi al-TanSkhi in 
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hie Kitab Nashwan al-Muhiidara, Pari^^i Arabe No. 3,482, 
hL 2ln ; again by Ililal al-Sabi, on the authority oi al- 
Taiiukhi’s informant, the Qiidi Ibn ^Ayyash, in his life of 
the vizier in the Kitab al-Wuzara, Gotha No. 1,766, fol. 82 ; 
and again by Ibn Khallikan, on the authority of the last- 
mentioned work, in his life of the \izior in the Wafayat 
al-A^yan, SI. Eng., ii, 362. The forged letter of introduction 
from the vizier is presented to Abu Zunbiir al-Madara'i 
whilst Governor of Egypt. No hostility is alleged to exist 
between him and the vizit'r, though they were in fact 
enemies, and Ibn al-Furat’s resob^e not to unmask the 
forger proceeds, like that of Tahya in the Persian work, 
from a feeling of pride at the reliance placed on the use of 
his name — a feeling which, if not consonant with an 
enlightened morality, is less illogical than gratitude for the 
reconciliation — result not within the forger’s contemplation, 
nor the natural result of his act. That al-Khuza‘i should 
have emphasized his sense of MuMdh’s service to him in 
bringing about improved relations between himself and 
Yahya is probable enough, for the vizier was still in high 
favour and his friendship valuable. 

The life of Abu Muslim Mu‘adh b. Muslim al-IIarra, the 
grammarian, is given by Ibn Khallikan (SI. Eng., iii, 370), 
and there is also a notice of him in the Fihrist, p. 65, where 
the date given for his death, 187 a.ii., is confirmed by Ibn 
al- Jauzi in the “ Muntazam ” (sec extract therefrom in 
B.M. Add. 5,928, fol. 115^7), Ibn Khallikan says that he , 
was the author of some poetry, such as proceeds from the 
pen of a grammarian. Suyuti, in the Bughyat al-Wu‘ah 
(B.M. Or. Ill, fol. 342), says that he was tutor to the 
children of the Caliph ^Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, and quotes 
some of his verse from the history of Ibn al-Najjar (written 
in continuation of that of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Brock., i, 
360 ; Wust. Gesch., No. 327). 

*Abd Allah b. Malik al-Khuza‘i was politically prominent 
throughout the reign of Rashid. Tabari states (iii, 732) that 
in 192 A.H., that is, after the fall of the Barmecides, he was. 
sent to Adharbijan to repress the revolting Khurramiyya. 
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By him, too, hangs another tale (ib., p. 583, and Ibn 
al-Athir, vi, 70-71). In his capacity of head of the police 
he was ordered by ]Vrahdi to inflict punishment on the 
associates of lladi, the successor designate, which he did 
regardless of Uadi’s intercession on their behalf. On 
Hadiss accession he was summoned to the palace and 
reproached for what he had done. lie replied by asking 
the Caliph to suppose himself as giving an order, and 
a son of his as resisting its execution, and to say which of 
them ought to prevail. Uadi was convinced, and confirmed 
al-Khuza‘i in his office. But the incident did not end here. 
When at home again and engaged in warming a cake for 
one of his children, al-Khuzii‘i reflected that the Caliph was 
young, and that when carousing, and with the very people 
whom he had offended, he would only too probably bo turned 
against him, and on hearing the noise of an approaching 
cavalcade he feared the worst. And it was the Caliph’s 
retinue, which preceded his (‘oming in person. For the 
same idea had 0 (‘curred to liim also, and he now told al- 
Khuziifi that he felt certain of what must be passing in his 
mind, and that he had come to reassure him. And with 
this object he asked to be given some of the cake and eat it, 
thus confirming his promise by the obligations of hospitality, 
lie then presented al-Khuza‘i with 400 loads of dirhams 
and with other marks of his favour. 

The earlier part of this anecdote is the precise counterpart 
of the episode of Lord Chief Justice Gascoigne and Henry 
the Fifth. Shakespeare’s story is admittedly unhistorical,* 
but he must have at least considered it to be plausible when 
the succession w^as from “ Harry to Harry.” That a similar 
story should be vouched for bj^ Tabari as accompanying the 
succession of, as it were, “ Amurath to Amurath,” goes to 
show that much of human nature remains common to all in 
spite of diversity in race, manners, and government. 

^ The quehtion is tully discussed in a paper by F. Solly- Flood, ISSt'), in the 
Transactions ot the Ro\al Historical Society, neM ‘^eiies, in, 47. 
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^ ^ j^US\ j\)l\ Jj\ 

, ^,UXe A-o-1 CT* 

mU- : Jlj itJu.!! 

j^!l vJ^JJks»- ^^Xsr <L:U.s^ SXxTi^ (JUS>^ Ul^ Lf^^ 

C-?3o^ 

i«jLH <3 Uj jl^sn^Jl ^ : JlS 

C/ 

. ^jub J-^b c^jll • J^ l:jt:v:i^U J^b jJi 

J;4:x^|^ j^jLcLat Jj ; Jli . <^* t^j^^LuJ : Lliii 

I^Jlaa.£ jJs <Ul <l1c ^CLJfjSJJ Jltl J^ui Uli J^li . 

,^\ (47a) L Jill if jjfe : Jliii . ^ j^Jb b : l::^1a3 ^ 

<ul.il cu<%.sL-^^li Ijb^j ^ U^ : L::.-^lAi , cu\«y‘ 

l>cllU|ij^ fUiX) Cmi iBil-**^^ <U<m 9 L5*^ ! ^bl3 

b I ifb^l bfl ^ ^Jliii bjbLlr^ <Ul^J ti 

^j-M*^li uu^ L-jl Ijb <uLb 51^ U-^^ ^^1 ^ 

cJ^b^ ^ 1 

w5^ ^ : JlS . Jj : uuiUi . ^ 

^ J ; Schefer MS. iUib^ J , 

^ Schefer MS. cl^oS^. 
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ci ^ u-^U si 

clJ^ (V^^* 4 -^^ JUwaJ^ 

4 J-IJ lyis^jJ (jl cT^ 

iZj\^^ . |*1jS 1 l^iA^j sj\^ uXJiV JuijUAj uXiU JjtiU* 

*X£^^ iU Uii’ ‘-r'JiiV. h 

<0 |J l^>^li ijfj^ 

^ L 5 ^ L 5 ^'^-? * A )!^1 2 fijb 

IjLik^ |Jj Ijl 

v^ 

: liLIS^ uLviJii ci^ljjj 4^*5^ jj 

^11 Ua^ jj iJli lyil!J»lj^ . U 

A^aj L w •>^%^ jm >^ • Lyi^^b bl^ ^Ju^ LAj ^ LyA/t " 

\ SIi-'>-b-3j A \ bj^jLuuuC’ UiIi»-0^^ 

Ll^ ^1 ^<CAXC b> Saa^ As^ ^ tr^' (.5^ 

yjj^K*J\j ci-wMlii-j ^sxz. t^jJ\ u:->>-^lj • (_^ 

ij\i^ jJJaSl^ lyluLc u> 

C^a1j\ U j^\ ^ t£:jo-U ^31 Jojj LU 4a:^-w4iJ 

l^j SJ! AiJ AfiLli^bSwJ A A»J bk wuMiiig w Li^^ AaX»iiJ C^^* 

b|l|JUAa«l ^^aLs^IaJ ba^ S3^ bj-Mi* ^j^JflUO 

S^^be ^yaa* fg ^ C^ <Jbi)b ^b*^\ 
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iwii -*^1*1*11 ii*3 ^ j 

^mIaU L^J 4j ^ * JW C T iKAiiiiA. !^ dA*Vf\ij 

^ 4^JC^ U» ^Ix4i1 ci L« 

<lL c [MlP-? 

LM*v*Myyuj\ 4 X 5 luj^ 

(mSxa U^l; b : culLfti l^l 4.^^ U j-!*^ 

• L.1^;^ lJa>-^ Uj^ ^ ^ iS U^liLl U»^ UJ ^JO^ Jam! 

c:AAii^! cljU : c::^!l.iL3 . \jiJi> ^ uJj^ <L.IJ1 Ss : 

i(j^{j JUll JLii-i uu>^li <)L-J y-i>.(3 

J1 c^^liJli -Ub j/jj 1^>1, 
ci Lw« 

l^J-c ^ ^^yuAAi! l.|,i-:J5^ civiJLi c-^LsJl (476) ^LsaJ! 
^ L-iJlJ ^lai ^J1 Ja)\ u-^J J J5L>- <J l)lj j^Jax 

l^'JaafiT l:x.v*w4^ hJSj u-CljuJ fcXS ^ 

||!^ Ul * — J 4X. r> - Ij Cl iX—! 1 <Uw4J ^LlC^il i^tX?! 

^^mJb ^iXJb I C I -a Ls Cl^-jl— X Lii-J Ijt-jl 

^\jjfa) Ci«flM.l! ^5! ^^.xxLx! 

j^-J ^*Xi!l^ yJLiJ! (jJ! lsJ^ SI ^ 

jlxAll • yixJl ^^aaaA-^ 

jLsAJ! v^,5^ K^:^jni ^LL^i!! 

^ ScheferMS. ldai^\. 
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iljpaJ^ c:-^£Ju:i-ali ^ U# JJji 

<.5^^ L5^ ^ JUJ^ L:;^jj^ t:;.^flsSJ|^ 

? Ij : L:;^!LLi J^— ^ 

: uXJi . lajj l::-s 5^ U <0J1^ Jt : L^-Jjii 

. Jj^u 1! J^* J-^ 4««?l-uA^i!l^ l^Lkrw Ci.^— 3^ ^-Jb 

Iw L-^-l 5^\j i>-U- ^ 

^1 L)^ ^•;<Jcu3 <)l4^ 

Lii \..^J di^«i l 

dX:xJ^Ua/« dXJ <lJLsr^ Uj|^ 

d^.ij diL! c^l ^li 

^>jLsi^* l^J d-A^-A-^ l^!?Lir^ 

^ J-ia>- *X3a 4 j Jfc^ Jiri-lj jjj d-^Mg-^j 

>di X i i — > «— <l£j^^;jJ!i»\ l.^*^ 

• l^iAj doov^uJ^ <lL^\ 

^»J^£- a£-! U.^ ^jL«^Li ^ ^\A jkxj L4I5 

\ « d iii»^ A iiiiii3 • ^ ^rT^ *'^ n Ai* \ iXi <ii ^ ^ ^ AjLJ 

^jSkS ^ ^ JtXS>iL»ll ^iAAu H ^Lml^jLli,^ ifjj^ I ^li.ift I J • 
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SjuaJ! \.^2l)c>- 

4j^l •! jJjfcit 5! r ij^LoJl ci^ILa— s t,,. l^Ly 

jJ ^.LSU. c^li ck;!' ' JJb 
li^ d-*0SL— ) ^l— j <^«— A—.! 1 tJ> 

^^*ja 3 jkjij liujb ti t«Xiu^ (48a) VfTjSp* 

!Ai iwif \4x2b I ^.ajLiit^l^ iSiSJt 

^1 ^ ^ Ui^J (SiJ^ 

J\ ^U.JLi J 

A-i Uli C^ljt.iJ . A-jj As*^t 

lyy.ajlj As-^^ ii A-S ^3 lJ 

4^jJl As***^! CI^Axa^ 

^^yAl-JLi '-S |♦*AsL^^ c:-^^uLy^ 

A— 1.^ .1a L^*,i.^i«.> (,^1 ^^^ii-jljc.^ 

I^A^^ *\^J Jr > • ^Jhi^ AIA mCzH 

• \^j A scT * 1^ ^ ^1^ 1 1 l.^^iii>4>J»-^ L|A1 a5^ ^ 

l ;* -^ 1 ,» ‘*i 1j • L r -4. u > 5 • ui->v^A3 <La (.k^Ja 

tS**^ «-f;^' W*^l> ly-y— it 

Ja»._j j;jjU-3ll j.Aill J.«^j^1jJ 1 UjLb j^l j_j!l JjiUl 
cAi>oAiS^l (^AmJ^ |»aI— 

Ul^^ ly^JlLj js^aLaJI 
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4^tASkS • ^ \^l5 |4«xs^\ 

*i l 5*^ ‘ (n^ 

cLviliU ili-rfSb {j\ ,^1 

LJ <lJ uIp-JIj I— ^ l-yjl Vm1*-»w 41£^ jji (S*^3 ^Ls-jJ^Lss^ 

! Ol« * i*<y>>Xlj Cilp»«\^‘ \<^13 ^^lA 

cuL^.iog^ ci ^Au^iksc^ Ia^iP 

lal^i^; i&LyJ\j t^Liul ji 

• 4ax! • ^<XIam1\ 

^J^3J i,:>^xs^ji j^*a!\ . if^L4c»-\ : ci^^Lai 

(s^c) 4iJ^I I CI^Uj Jt 

• cT^ (J^. 3^^3 |♦^^— £>- ^ 4».::-^a4.^^ \*y* 

Li^l^ \ lii^ULs • (l■•^-iJtAAntf L»^«^ V. 

\je.j^\ : . s\j)j ^;-sJ AjsrLil AeLJlj i^Hy* U 

: ^>Jli^ ij — s^ 

i-Ls^U C:..^JsfL3^ , ^ 2f jjfe S/Lifi] 

jjj ^-:;L:cUi . : jLiLi^JcJU!\ 'U-^ ^ 
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^ l 5^ A-isUJl iAjUfcJl : Ci-JUi Uy- 

\ i^AXwfcJl d— ,g.l>.a *\30 ^ 

^^jgLc <Luu!1^ ^AaMaSIj 

z : cn-i^-i- JIJL s Li ? 

« \j\P^jMdssi^ ^g-Ljc^ 4*^*"*^ i^A^^AAklt A ^ \j\ 

• Ij ! <iJ?ii-*^! L j^ 

cu-jjl *>aJ jJjjj] : l::^13^ XcLj Asu ^ijLfls? 

: Liii^^liLd • ^LJL c ci aJlJ|^ 

•dl>i''«l>£^ A LZi^^y-si^ ^jAluwssl^ c^ AiJ\ 42^^ l#4>lj • aDI 

CU*5^^ Aj^*^! vi b ^Ur^ AiU 

• ^LuIamSI L5^ imLJSAs^^ cu*>]iJl><aSJ 
^\iJA ^a)}^ AAIj V^Ja 

I ^AJ^ AI^IJ I 

aj Ua^l^ l3lj aj 

u:..^!^ Aiii u^»J>.iaj L»iA^ J1^U!\ c...>L^ 

ClAA-c^^^ 

^US^ ^a^^J ^^jJi\ '^>:l^j^ 4^ajj: j^'iS \ji\j U 

iUL^lufiJl l^l^Aj ^^UJt \^)**^^ V-^ 

AUajJl^ A^yill^ ^^^l^^AiJtiSb Ul Itili Lil-Adh-Ai ^1 

Vj ! >« 4 j i tft3 |>»i^ " >i*' > ^ tMii. d-vll-g^ d«*AAyJ 

ijS^X?-? V.5^ irLaJiJl jAxiuJ! 

Wj^ l1^ LaIj • 
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L:^4ulj^(i )a3 j\ ^ j^UiLUj C-jS3\ 

^ Vj5*“*^^» ^ '****''**'* ^ C.r^ LUi-x-^S^Jl 

j^lj) <L)5Li <Li^l ; t)-^. 

LII>>AiL9 

li 

u:>>Lui* l^^iKti ^ I jjfc l^SJii t 

V 'jj^^ J^-J\ (49a) c:-^;jjbl Jui c:.--^ 2 sSi c-^lyUb 

C w* p*V*tp \ fcii. * ^ jyw ^jAl ^ 

^LnOJtw^i^ ^^iJl«UA^i i^y^..»<4i^j^ 

^ ^1 • < 1 m 1 i. R <x J l»J ^ 

L« 1 1 ^— ) i 3 t 

c::,.%>a«xaii,i • Uii^.^, J-aJcj jJJ uJ^s^* : o«!lJLi • c:;y^^> 

• • • ‘ I— c:^i-lj Uii ,^^2ja3 ^«-!fl-^ 

w« L^SJa) ci-sftLs’^ 

^)l^«4JMMwil1 UmAIssT^ L* c)^^ Ij^L* ^^1? 

ci^^tffUli iJ^ ^ lJuMi 31 iAjjXj Ujou J-Kl 31 *i 

<_ (! ■■ ; > Uhjy ^Ij^ j,Ac^1ja.» l^W . li : ui«*.t*j !.-■"<♦* “ 
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4>AJiiiA ^ ^Lj Im lybh : cs^llS^ 

^ ^ULs^t 

. aIJ ^ 

ju.4.:x5f‘l A«iJ^ cu-%3t^ Jjy^ jJ^ 

j*lJuJ\ ^ <Li-JjJl j^J Ac ^ Uli 

I— ^— ) A*J ^Alj ^ 3\ ^ tiT*’* ^f!f^ 

U;;;^ Jt^ (J 

Ci.J2j\ ^»..<i*ju><4>J>^ ^^^l>!‘*lgtr.^ ^JuM*n <LkA L# ^ mfkAtS^^ 

J ciT* 

Lm^>^-^ c-.^— !^— ik^ <^ycLLi <,.■ ^*r^ 

*-:>/-» 1;'^ 

J-or^Uli aIS’ \ijb JuaJ^ ^-5' Jj^; i^li 

I^X«JS£^ S„ Cv_i #>. 

CiJkJ.3‘ ^1a! 1 L::^jt.::j^^ L5*^ j*A^\ 
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XIV. 

THE PAHLAVI TEXT OF TASNA XIX. 12-68, 

FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLY TRANSLATED.^ 

By professor LAWRENCE MILLS. 


ZaraOmtra addresses Ahura Mazda. 

^ARTUST ^ askedf of Auharmazd thus : 0 Auharmazd. 

Spirit (good) and bountiful, Creator of the bodily 
worlds, holy, .... [this (is: hana=ae for aey, that is to 
say, the mcaping is this), that it is Auhannazd (who is) the 
holy Creator, not merely * the bodily worlds ’ which are 
holy; the rest is. for (ordinary) praise. Some (text)® says 
(i.e. roads) ‘ da tar, aharuv' * ' (so putting the aharuv' of the 
text in unmistakeable position as applying to Ailharmazd)].* 


* The texts from which tins translation is made appeared as edited with all the 
MSS. collated in the “ Featgruss’* of Professor Kem, of Leiden, so far as from 
1 to 11, inclusive, with t^e exception of some unsightly but now necessary 
j»los8eB, and from 12 to 68 in the ZetUchrxft of the Gorman Oriental Society, 
October, 1903. Translations into Parsi-l^ersian, Sanskrit, and Gujrati from 
texts not collated, and otherwise not of a critical* character, have alone 
preceded this. 

* In order to include a gloss omitted in the section 1-11, above referred to, 
J cite 1-6 from the “ Melanges Kern,” 1903, p. 146. 

‘ ® Referring to other MSS. So it is far better to understand the frequent 
'expression ‘ tnere is who says.* 

^ This gloss, from our old MSS. in Oxford, DJ. or J®, was omitted both in text 
and translation from the work already cited. 

^ This section in the original Yasua is of special importance, as it contains an 
attempted explanation of tlie Avesta in the Avesta itself ; and also because the 
Ahunavairya prayer (though only a post-Gathic piece in the metre of the 
Ahunavaiti Gaea) has, owing to its terms (see the translations), been supposed 
to have some analogy with the Logos of St. John. This supposition was, 
however, critically groundless. The words * Ahona-Vair)*a’ had become abbre- 
viated into Hono-v^ ; and this has later been seriously mentioned, even by great 
authorities up to the present date, as Wring upon the question of the Intro- 
'duction to the Fourth Gospd, and other Semitic features. The squsvre brackets 
are the glosses, and the parenthetical curves contain my explanations. 
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His question : The Word spoken before the Creation ? 

What was that word, Auharmazd, which Thou didst 
speak to me (3) before the Heaven, and before the Water,, 
and before the Earth, and before the bountiful Herd, and 
before the Plants, before the Fire, Auharmazd’s Son, before 
the holy Man Gayomart, (2) before the Demons who are of 
'scattered wit,’^ and before later Men, and before all the 
Bodily World [(and before) the creation of their (i.e, of 
men's) sovereignty over it], before all the wealth provided' 
by Auharmazd which is derived from the manifestation of 
A§a, the Angel of the Holy Law ? ^ 

Ahura answers. 

Auharmazd also said to him thus : that Section is from 
the Ah unaver, 0 Spitama Zartust, which is spiritual, by 
which they would make the Law advance, when that Den 
was constructed from the Ahunaver by which it was declared 
to thee.^ 

12. Auharmazd further answers.^ .... Who also^ 
in this ray bodily World, 0 Spitaniaii Zartust, undertones 
a section from this (my) Ahunaver, that is to say (as when), 
they would make it familiar (by committing it to memory), 
and would curtail it (in so doing) ; that is to say, as when 
one speaks it (that is, any portion of it) apart (and separated) 
(13) either so much as a half, or so much as a third, or so 
much as a fourth, or so much as a fifth ; that is, if one (i.e. 
if a reciter) holds up (hardly ‘ maintains ’) it in the course 
of recitation to the degree of a fifth of it (as in the last item 
cited), and so (also in the first case) it will become half- 
full if celebrated (here returning to the first item as above ; 
that is to say, when one omits one half, beginning with the 


^ 01 couise an enrol (jonected by me in 1892-94: see Ga0as at Y. 28, 5, 
pp. 8 and 398. 

^ This stands lor universal regularity of conduct. 

® For the translations of 5-11, which are important, se^ the “ Melangea- 
Xem,” Leide, 1903, pp. 146-147. 

* See the “Melanges Kem,’' pp. 145-146. 
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second half, all this is sin) ; but when it is entirely omitted 
(spoken separated; see above), this is (the unpardonable sin 
of) Tanapuhar (that is to say, the sinner cannot fcross tl^e 
Judgment Bridge of Chinvat on account of it). 

The PuniHhment, 

(14) (In these cases) 1, who am Auharmazd, will (then, 
on this account) draw off his soul from the Best World, that 
is to say, I would make it (his soul) apart from Heaven, 

(15) and by that drawing off (which is) as much in length 
and breadth as this Earth (is long and broad) ; and this 
Earth is also that much long as (is) its breadth. 

The Commentary hegm%. 

(16) This is the Word (which has been) pronounced, the 
Den of the possession of (that is to say, which vitally 
concerns the status of) the ‘ Ahu ' ^ (that is to say, it is the 
religious formula which has the signal word ‘ Ahii ’ in it), the 
Ahu of (the Deh), and of the possession of its ‘ Ratu ' 
(i.e. which has its signal word ‘ ratus ’ ‘^) [from which 
(occurrence in this piece so sacrosanct) this is clear, that 
the (temporal) King and the (spiritual) Dastur are to be 
supported (and maintained)]. 

TJm Section of the Ahunaver teas announced before the Heavens, 

(17) And this was also so pronounced before that Heaven 
(‘ before yon Heaven ’) was created, and before the Water, 
before the Land (hardly ‘ the Earth ' here), and before the 
Plants, 

(18) before the creation of’ the quadruped^ Bull, the 
one (first) created Bull, 


^ See the words ‘ yatfa ahu . . ' Here begins the Commentary pioper upon 

the Ahnna Vairya. 

* See the word ratus m ‘ ya0a ahu ratub . . 

* Notice mm = ‘ ot ’ used to express the gen. which is generally expressed by 
either * position ^ or by ‘ L’ 

* The type of quadrupeds representing all of them^ 
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(19) before the creation of the Sacred Man, the (type of) 
biped [(meaning) before the creation of Gayomart (the* 
‘ Lifeman ’ ; i.e. the first recipient of human life)],. 

(20) before that Sun of sublime body (or ‘of body created^ (P)) 
[the body of the Sun] for the especial acquisition^ of the 
Bountiful Immortals. 

(21) Forth to me * with bountifulness (or ‘ holiness ^) and 
in the interests of the spiritual life,® to me it was said [that 
is, for the sake of furthering bountifulness (or ‘holiness^) 
and the spiritual interests it was possible to tell me] 

(22) concerning all that belongs to the world of the Saints, 
[to Zartust (it ,was) told] (concerning the world of the 
Saints; who are, and who have been, and who are coming 
into being, 

(23) with regard to ‘ the course of action,’ [that is to say, 
with regard to it they should do ^ (i.e. do thou do ®) what is 
manifest from it (as duty) ‘ also let good works be theirs ’] 
with regard to this action ‘ in the world ® towards 
Auharmazd,’ [that is to say, they should do^ (or ‘do thou 
do ’) ® what is due to Auharmazd,® so also they should do 
(or ‘ do thou do ’) unto Him as it is clear duty from (i.e. in 
accordance with) this Fargard]. 


* Itooall tlie Aup:(.l of the Apocalypse whose position wa'> lu llu Sun 

* Aside Irom the ong-mal we should of course read ‘ Foith I said’ , see Ner. 
But Iht f»loss 111 122 should control what precedts, we not lori^i ttiiig that the 
t(»ims ()1 such trausUtions should nut hinder a rational txti;esm so long as it is at 
all ]>ossil)k Otherwise we should meiil) report ‘ Forth with my bountifuUiesH 
and in th( inteiostsol the spji’tual hli, 1 sud.’ We might uuioid rei«aid the 
gloss HI 22 ‘ .i\' Z guff as offering an altcrnitne and so translati Ihidoubtedly 
‘ 1 said ’ is iiKiifc uatuial ioi ^ am gulf (so Ker ) than ‘ to me ht said ’ , but then 

* to m( ’ oi ‘ my ’ looks bettor loi ‘ h ’ than Ner s ah im , i i in view of the 
oiiginul ‘mi ’ So ‘am tu\an gultan’ moii naturalh iqiiuls it is possible 
to mi* to till ’ than * it is possible to Ull to me ’ Air ’s hiundcr m rondenug 

* me ’ induies an incouhistemy oulv to bt n hexed by loice 

* Lit ‘ spiiitualiiy ’ , ‘ the interests ol Heaven ’ 

* See s) aodnotaityu syau9uanam 

® Those lorms in -iiiid and -yen art ewidenth mdchuite, and affoid us a good 
example ot the reason ot their use as imperatne 2ad singulars , ‘ they should do *' 
18 ‘ one should do,’ and then ‘ do thou.’ 

* See Anheus Ma/dai. 
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Immortality is given through the devout pronunciation of the 

Ahunaver. 

24. This portion of the Ahunaver thus far elucidated, 
ia also the most of a word in effect (to secure an answer to 
our prayers) of (all) those words which he (or ‘one’) ever^ 
pronounced, while now he speaks it forth (i.e. ‘ recites it ’) 
up to this point ; (and it is also the most efficient which) is 
pronounced, i.e. which is now being pronounced, and (also 
which will be pronoimced) from this (or from this time) on. 
(26) For this is so much a word in efficiency as that if all 
the bodily world (26) learn it (so that it is really) learned, 
[i.e. (if) they would make it thoroughly easy (through 
memorising it verbally)], and keep it thus, [that is to 
say (if) they would take their stand upon it,] this would 
become to them the possession of an existence apart from 
passing away (sic), [that is to say, they (would) become 
immortal (through pronouncing it as thus fully learned)]. 

(27) And this our word is pronounced by us [as the Den. 
Mahvindat (a Commentator) said (that the word in question) 
was just this Fargard (in its entirety)]. He who learns it, 
[that is to say, (if) they should commit it to memory (lit. 
‘ thus make it easy ’)] ; and he who recites it (as thus 
memorised), [that is to say, he (who) pronounces this (word) 
‘ straight on ’ within the Yasna], so (doing), each one of 
existing (persons) whose is A§a Vahista (or ‘ who are 
inspired by him,’^ A.V.) becomes immortal thereby (see 
below).* [That is to say, should they completely celebrate 
a single Yasna, to that person (i.e. ‘ to those persons ’) let 
it belong (i.e. let the reward mentioned above, i.e. im- 
mortality, be his).] 


^ One naturally supposes froin this word * ever ' that reference is made to the 
whole Ahunaver and io all possible inspired utterances. Otherwise the thoughts 
of the composer seem to rest on the word $yao0nanam (see *pavan kartum’) 
as the most efficient expression in the prayer. Possibly one idea occurred to one 
author and the other to a later reviser. 

* So if reading ^ mm ’ , see ashatclt. 

* It is not at all necessary to suppose that a dull superstition is here expressed. 
The Ahunaver, if thoroughly learned and acted upon, would of course lead the 
soul toward Heaven. 
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[(The meaning) is (that) when one pronounces this 
particular' (27) (word) in the Yasna a person's soul 
becomes immortal thereby.] 

(28) As this (section) is pronounced here ; (vis.) that (the 
Ahu and the Ratu), that is, that the (temporal (?)) Lord the 
Ahii and the (spiritual) Lord (the Ratu), the Datobar, are 
to be maintained (in the dignities and emoluments of their 
office) [as this thing is so said as this lore (i.e. this expression 
of legal opinion)] so (teaches) (29), and when also he (the 
personal offerer) gives to this Ahu and (to this) Ratu (the 
temporal Lord, and to the spiritual Datobar (the ruling 
Priest)), [i.e. whop he (the disciple) devotes his person (his 
personal attention) thoroughly to the spiritual studies (to 
the complete acquisition of technical religious knowledge)], 
then also it is taught by him (the leading spiritual Instructor) 
to that one (the other), the offering and studious disciple, 
that ‘Auharmazd menesn' the thought of (?) Auharraazd* 
is the cogitation^ (of one thinking) about the First Creatures, 
[that is to say, the Giiflic lore has been made current (and 
progressive) by him (for it concerns especially the beginnings 
of the creation of the creatures, and because he (the person 
who thinks, here supposed to be the speaker) has devoted 
his attention to priestly studies which concern most of all 
the doctrine of the creation)].^ 

(30) He who assigns his person [to him who is the King 
of Kings], the greatest of all [men, so that it (his body) is 
possessed by the King of Kings ^ (i e. so that his personal 
force and devotion is possessed by Him), just so that lore^ 
(or * body ') is assigned by him (the religiously educated and 

’ ae dena = lit * this that,* See where ‘ actions ’ are insisted upon 

^ See * ma/dam mana^ ’ The reader should bear in mind throughout that 
the Pahlavi translations here as elsewhere are seldom strictly correct as regards 
the ultimate points of the syntax, Theu great value consists m evidence as to 
presence ol textual terms and of their precise mi aning. See the critical translation 
in 6BE. XXXI at the places, pp, 259-266. 

^ This looks as if * the thought of Auharmazd * was regarded as being shared 
hy his faithful worshipper. Or meaning ‘thought with regard to A.* 

* See Gaaas at Y. 28, 11, etc. 

^ Here feeling the influence of x^a^rem ta. 

• The Ga^c lore here referred to is the Ahuna-vairya, which is regarded as 
its ^iome, of course erroneously. 
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intelligent disciple) to the creatures of this One (the King 
of Kings) ; that is to say, the Ga^ic lore ^ has been made 
eurrent by him (the devoted ofEerer) among th^ •creatures* 
(after he has learnt it and intoned it himself ; see above)]. 

(31) He who (describes) the* amenities of life (was 
^Saftpem so understood?) to Aiiharmazd, [that is to say, 
(ho who) places them (or, ^considers’ their beginning or 
foundation) to be within His possession (to give)] (does so) 
in accordance with the word ‘ vanheus ’ (see again the 
vahheus of the text) [which (is) in (this) section]. Here 
(is) that which (is) the third sacred injunction, [it is its 
beginning (see the second line of the Ahuna)]. He who 
delivers an intonement with vahoman (see again the words 
vahheus (dazda) manahho, the ‘ vahoman * of the Ahuna- 
vairya Pahlavi Text), [that is to say, he who utters an 
atonement which is straightforward (tliat is to say, coming 
on to vahheus without interruption)], and (when the cele» 
bration) is also (in so far) performed by him, (when) also that 
is proclaimed onward (or ‘taught’) by him here which is 
in accordance with vahoman (see again the vanheu^ dazda 
manahho of the Zend text) ; [that is to say, (when) they 
give (see dazda) that recompense and reward which is in 
accordance with vahoman (then they give rewards which \s 
his also to this person who so pronounces the vahheus dazda 
mananhd and duly celebrates the Yasna passage in which it 
occurs (see above))]. 

(32) And he who makes a sign (perhaps here some 
ri’gulated gesture ^ or posture ; but see the original ; a sign) 
which is (arranged) with reference to the word ‘ vahoman,’ 
[that is to say, they would provide the thing that is correct 
with a gesture (or ‘ demonstration,’ or sign) * ; (and when) 

* The Oaffic lore here referred to is the Ahuna-vairya, i^hich is refjarded as 
its epitome, of course erroneously. 

* There is no hujitis = ‘ amenities ’ in the Ahunaver. The force of Tahheu^ 

= *of the good^ may have been telt, so influencing the idea of ‘government* 

‘good-government,* thus bearing on the idea of amenity. 

* So I think better as more realistic (see the word ‘ actions *) below ; but INTer. 
nnderstood perha|)s something like ‘ explanation,* ‘ who periorms a thing which 
ib more upnght with a demonstration.’ So ; and not perhaps meaning a physical 
gesture ; see also the original. (Or did Her. moan * provide with a sign ’ P) 
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it is done by him (that is, ^ when the sign is made by 
him *)] so with this was the summing up. [That is to pay, 
this its end (that of this particular thought) was on] with 
(the words) ‘ of actions ’ (see syaofoanam, which may mean 
of ‘actions (in the course of this celebration of the 
Ahunaver")]. 

33, Here (in the words) ‘ within the world ’ (so again 
referring to the word aiiheus of the Avesta text as meaning 
‘belonging to the world,’ — ^here) was their summing up^ 
(the summing up of the terms as in so far tentatively 
explained) ; [that is to say, it was its end (the end of the 
ideas involved in the second lino of the Ahuna ; see the 
texts)]. 34. Here was the summing up of them in it (or 
‘by the persons (expLiining’) ), [that is to say, it was the 
end of it], (34) whereby (the reciter) assigns the Creatures 
(so as feeling the influence of dazda again) to Him who is 
Auharmazd^ (see mazdai). 

34. (So), when (the reciter) assigns them, the creatures 
to Him (Auharmazd) as that which is His own creation 
(that of Auharmazd Himself), [that is (to say, the meaning 
of that assigning is) this : by and in this he announces that 
men also are a thing (bu) which, (as) one says, (is) what 
thus comes back purely (and entirely) into the possession of 
Auharmazd (from whom it first issued forth when they 
recite ‘ anheus dazda mazchii’), as (the word) ‘Auharmazd’ 
(see mazdai) is purely (i.e. ‘ simply and significantly ’) pre- 
sented (by the reciter in the course of the solemn recital) ] . 

36. (And) the Sovereignty is assigned by him (the reciter 
or the inspirer) to Auharmazd (see ^^sa^rem Ahurai = ‘ the 
Kingdom to Ahura ’ (so proceeding to the third line) ) [that 
is to say, Auharmazd is made King over his own body by 
him (the reciter), by which (or ‘ when ’) they would effect 
(that) which is evident from (i.e. as meant by that passage 


^ This word * summing up ^ is a mistake, owing to the outward shapes of 
* k&irayeiti ’ which bugguted * angartugih " , but it is still acceptable enough 
a free translation. 

* Becognises IXm act of creation. 
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g£) the Avesta]. Also (the further meaning) of it is this r 
* by him (the reciter, or, ‘ by it the passage ’) happy relief is 
here indicated for the poor,^ ^ [that is to say, a (rpal) benefit 
has been done by him (the reciter, or the inspirer) th^eby 
to the poor],^ (36) which (‘ benefit *) is a friendship of 
Spitaman (as the representative of Auharmazd toward the 
poor ^ ; a most striking and deeply significant element in 
the Eeligion). And (thus) the Den (the Eeligion) of 
■Spitaman was a five-fold code of distinctions (dStobarlh), 
[that is, for him there was a five-fold distinction within it]. 

37. All the utterance (of the Ahunaver) was a forth- 
utterance (moaning a continuous unbroken recitative an- 
nouncement). The entire announcement was Auharmazd 's 
(or concerning Auharmazd's attributes as expressed in the 
five points above alluded to). 

38. For the sake of an increase (of prosperity, vahi§t5 
being so understood through an error, which occurs more 
than the once ), [for the sake of (advancing) the progress of 
the Creatures] Auharmazd pronounced the Ahunaver. So 
also its summing* up was with (a word meaning) [‘ increase,^ 
that is to say, the end of it was on (with this word. See 
the vahisto of the Zend Text, here again erroneously or 
freely referred to vaxs = ‘ to increase.') ] 

Angra Maimju intervenes, 

39. Quick was the smiting,^ [that is to say, the assaulting 
enemy plunges into the midst (lit. 'among,' and) that 
(which follows) is just spoken as an interdict ® of the wicked 
[(as) a separating (anathema)]. 

The Interdict, 

40. That (meaning 'this' was) the Interdict, (which is 
recorded in the Ga^as ; see Yasna, 45, 2 ) : ^ 

^ Referring to the oiiginal noble passages of the Avesta , see Ga0ae, xxxiv, 5, 
pp. 136, 501, and Jm, 9, pp 390, 619, etc. 

* Zanesn' is not strictly correct for ako. 

* The interdict was of course also spoken * among ’ the wicked. 

* See Ga6as, p. 220 and p. 540. 
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41. Neither our thinking, nor our teaching (are in- 
harmony). [I have not taught what thou hast taught;] 
nor (are) our understanding(8) (in harmony), [for I have 
my understanding with propriety, and thou hast (thine) with 
impropriety] ; 

(42) Nor are (oui) desire(8) , [for my desire is a wished- 
for thing which is proper and thine (is) improper] ; nor is 
(our) speech (harmonious) , [for I speak that which is proper; 
and thou speakest that which is improper] ; nor are out 
deed(8) (m harmony), [for my action is proper and thine is 
improper] 

(43) Nor IS (c^ur) Religion [for my Den is the Gaflic and 
thine that of sorcery] Noi aie [their] souls in harmony, nor 
their self (selves sic, oi ‘their especial interest'), [for they 
who take ^ their stand upon my interest,* and they who 
take their stand upon thine then souls are not in this 
(same) place. 

He who said ‘ this ’ (i e the text which reads as above, 
namely, he who leads the woid hana =: ‘ this,' meaning) 
that even then souls (the souls of these) are thus ; he must 
also say (i c that text must also be so lead), thus ‘ Our Souls 
are not m harmony '] (All this evidently meaning to explain 
that a text which reads ‘not' in this place must be under- 
stood as meaning ‘ not (in harmony).’ This is to explain 
the absence of a word ‘ one ' oi ‘ the same ' , tliat is, it should 
have read ‘ not in the same place.' Had the word ‘ same ' 
or ‘one' been added, tho passage ^\ould have needed no 
explanation ) 

I'he Connections of the Ahuna-vairya. 

(44) Also this word which Aiiharmazd spake has three 
rules, (and) concerns four officeis, [the Priest, the Warrior, 
the Husbandman, and the Artisan], and five Chieftainships, 
[the Householder, the Head of the Hamlet (or Vis), the Head 

1 Literally, * for he iwho takefi . . ’ 

• Ner. takes it for granted that ‘upon this thing’ means upon the 
(naturally enough). 
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of the Zand (the village or township (sic)), the (Jovemor of 
the Province, and the Zara^ustrotema] ; and its completion 
(the completion of this word of the Ahunaver) is^ made full*' 
with an offering ; and so of one's-self ; [(that is to say, in thn 
case of the particular offerer at any given time, personally 
and spontaneously) it is necessary (so) to do when they make 
an offering of the person to the Herbads] ; (that is to say, 
when they present themselves for priestly discipline and 
instruction). 

Catechetical Zand upon the Ahuna-mirya, 

Questions asked to bring out the definite meaning, 

(45) What is that Rule ? (eee above where the Three 
Rules are mentioned). — Am. The Good Thought, the Good 
Word, and the Good Deed. 

And this moaning is what r' — Ann. Propriety within the 
Rule of the Den. 

(46) Which (ar<') the Calling(s) ? — Ann. The Priest, the 
Warrior, the Husbandman, and the Artisan. 

47. (These arc the Four;, since through every day and 
night (these Classes are at hand and present) with the Saint 
(that is to say, with the orthodox Citizen) of truthful 
thought, of truthful word, and of truthful deed, (48) who 
has kept in memory * the Spiritual Chief ; [that is to say, 
who supports the Dastur (Destoor)j who is taught of the 
Den. [That is to say, (when) the Yast has been celebrated 
by him] (49) from whose actions results the progress of the 
settlements of Asa ; [i.e. that is to say, this result (as above 
described) is froiri his deeds (in celebrating this Yast and in 
acting in accordance with it) ]. 

50. Which is the Spiritual Chief i' — Ans. The House- 
Chief, the Hamlet- (or Vis-) Chief, the Zand- (or village- 
(township-)) Chief, the Province-Chief, and the Zartuilt (or 
* the Zara^Strotema ’), the Fifth. 

* P^ibly ‘ who rocitfd the Office ’ , this, notwitiistanding the gloss, which 
may be always later. Ner. has, however, guru]pat*ite, 'made to raid by the 
Ooni.* In the gloss gurusaihyukte, 'united,' that is 'in accredited relation' with 
the Ouni.* 
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(61) (That is to say, it is thus with) those Prorinces 
which are other than the Raya which (is) Zara^uStrian (op 
possibly 'the Raya of Zartust’). A four-chief (province) 
(is) the Raya of Zartuit.^ 

(62) Which (are) the Spiritual Chief(8) of that (Province, 
i.e. of Raya) P (The question is repeated in order to make 
way for the important explanation about the- Four-chief- 
Province.) — Ans, The House-Chief, the Vis-Chief, the Zand^ 
'Chief, and the (?) Zartust as the Fourth ; [that is to say, 

‘ since he was in his own Province (that is, he was there as 
the hereditary bearer of the title). (And) an arrangement 
was even made with reference to him ; which (is, that he, 
i.e. his successor the reigning Zartust) will become (that is, 

' will continue ’) ' on to be * the Fourth (and not the Fifth 
Chief, there being no need of a separate office which would 
be that of a ‘ Fifth Chief ’ as in the other Provinces. The 
Zaradustra resident at Raya makes a separate officer of that 
name unnecessary in that City and in its Province) ] . 

53. How docs the matter stand when the question is as 
to the Good Thought (as involved in this four-fold polity 
of the Zara^ustrian State, thus by this question bringing 
the idea of the ' Ahuna-ver ’ once more to bear upon these 
all-important offices) ; [that is to say, how was this arranged 
when he (the Saint or the Law-giver) stood upon the track * 
of the Good Thought® of the Den] ? — Ans. It was when 
(it, ‘ the question,’ or when he, the Regulator,) was (i.e. had 
reference) to the Saint who was the first thinker^ (of that 
good thought) ; that is to say, when he was with Gayomard ; 
[that is to say, when the questioning had reference to him, 

^ This clearly shows that llaya hiid exceptional claimR t<i be associated with- 
Zara^^u-^tra, if only traditionally, as his birthplace. Each Province evidently bad 
a Fifth supremo Spiritual Officer called the ‘ ZaraOustra.’ Put m Kaya some 
traditional religious (or tainily) descendant oi the ^eat Prophet evidently resided. 
So that a filth on whom the title had been bestowed by appointment was not 
needed m lla7a as in the other Ibrovinces. 

® This expression ‘track’ looks as if the translator’s thoughts wore here 
turning toward the Other World. Compare the expressions ‘ star-track,’ ‘ moon- 
track,’ etc., in the Arda-i-Viiaf. 

* See * mananho ’ again. 

* The first point after the Introduction being vauheus dazda manabhd ; see 
the expression manas paoiryo (stc), referring again to the prior position of th^ 
word mauatiho in the iormula. 
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th® first man, he (the Law-giver) also thought of him 
(Gayomard ; that is to say, he especially Erected his 
attention to him)]. 

(64) How (in reference to) the Good Word (when’’ the 
Good Word ^ was considered, that is to say : How does the 
matter lie with reference to the Four-fold Polity with regard 
to the veracity or verbal amenities of the citizens) P — Jm, 
(This was considered when the Manthraspenta (the Sacrosanct 
Lore) Was originated and maintained) [until now*]. 

(66) How did the matter stand when (they considered) 
the Good Deed ? — Jns. (This was done) when (there was a) 
praising of the creatures (which held) Asa indeed to be the 
first.* [That is to say, when they would celebrate the Other 
Yasna* also which is a good work^ in (the course of the) 
Ga^a-servico (or *in accordance with the Ga^ic doctrine^).] 

(56) Auharmazd made a proclamation ; for the sake of 
what interest did he proclaim it to him (Zartust?)? — 
Ans. For the sake of the sacred interest of Heaven (i.e. of 
the purely religious interests ; lit. ‘ of the spirit ') and of 
the World (that- is, of legitimate worldly interests), [even 
for the sake of the benefit of the spirit, (i.e. of Heaven) and 
of the World]. 

(67) For the sake of what desired * object of His did He 
pronounce it (the Word), [i.e. for the sake of what necessary • 
object did lie pronounce it to him (Zartust)]? — Ans, In 
order that there may be a King who is an increaser of (the 
people’s) prosperity ; [and ho (that is ' one ’) who is able to 
carry out his purposes as a lord of desire].^ 

^ Generally speakings, the concrete, i.e. ‘the man of true speech,’ ia to be 
preferred, hut here the ‘ good speech ’ is best. 

* Hardly ‘ as our share ’ reading x®tkun, for av' kevan' ; Her. does not render. 

® * A^a indeed as the first ’ may allude to the ‘ A^em Vohu ’ formula in the 

mind ol the Commentator , but see Ashiitcit as the first Amesa mentioned in the 
Abuna. 

* The word huvar^t (see syaodnanSm again) may also have recalled the * aSem 
vohu vahistem ’ (hu = vohu) . 

® This curious error arose from the resemblance of -evas to vas = vaniic* *= 
* to desire. ’ Her. follows it. 

* T^is gloss seems intended to renptove any ambiguity from the word kamaluh, 
which might possibly be thought to refer to ‘ caprice * (P). 

^ Having in mind of T. 29, 9, as W winch see Ga^as at the place* 
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(58) How many ^ (ahunavers) [is it fully necessary to say]’ 
for the benefit of the Saints (the orthodox Rulers) ? — Am, 
(So many) as until the Ruler who is without desire * (that is,, 
without force to carry out his desire^) becomes (by this 
means) a (vigorous) augmenter* (of prosperity; or tnce i^ersd, 
‘ until the increaser becomes a ruler without desire ’ ® ; that ifi 
to say, ‘one who has nothing left to desire of others/ or 
‘ nothing left to be desired ’). 

(58 continued) [(The meaning of it all is) this. He who 
makes this prayer manifest (through its celebration or 
‘fulfilment’ (?), i.e. he who completes it); that is to say, 
(he who manifests) the glory of the Kayans so (by realising 
the object of the prayer), how (does he do it) in the case 
of good Kings ? so also, what with evil rulers ? — Ans, So ^ 
(when he is dealing) with good Kings (he acts) with thi^^ 
result ; viz., that they may do more good (by means of this 
devout celebration in their favour, and when he has to do) 
with evil Kings (he will act) with this effect ; that is to say, 
until they may do less evil (so the Kayan glory of the Kings 
is furthered)]. 


^ Or ‘ how much of it ’ , sec Nci.\ ‘ Uyat.'' 

® It would be still better to read the onfijiual avaso, ami uut avaso = * with 
lower in accordance with his desire.' ‘Without undue or wanton desire ’ would 
te a poor rendering even lor the a-pnv. lorm, 

* A form of vas ‘ to increase ’ being again seen in vahiHd. 

* Literally ‘ this ’ (the moaning is ‘ this ’). 
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THE INDIANS IN ABMENIA. 130 B.C. — 300 A.D.’ 

By J. KExVNEDY. 

rilHE existence of an ancient Indian colony in Armenia is 
^ well known to Armenian scholars, but Indianists have 
paid little attention to it. We owe our knowledge of it to 
Zenob, a Syrian, and a native of Qlak (Klag), which Mr. Ellis 
suggests may be the Armenian equivalent of Kerak. Zenob 
became an ecclesiastic in an unknown town of Cappadocia 
called Nystra, and was the companion of St. Gregory the 
Illuminator on an idol- smashing tour through Armenia, 
about the year 304 a.t). By St. Gregory's command he 
wrote an account of this expedition to his Cappadocian 
brethren, and in* it he gives a lively account of tho 
Illuminator's little war with the Indian idolaters of Taron 
(Daron). Zenob's history, composed originally in Syriac, 
has come down to us in an Armenian version, which has 
suffered from revision. It has been twice translated into 
French, and part of it into English. Zenob's work has the 
charm and freshness of a contemporary narrative, and 
throws a good deal of light on the early history of 
monachism and the worship of relics. He was well 


1 Very various methods are iu use for the transliteration of Armenian texts, 
Mr. A. G. Ellis has very kindly gone over this paper, and supplied me with the 
transliteration of the proper names in accordance with tlio system in use at the 
British Museum ; the transliterations of Prudhomme and Avdall are occasionally 
added in parentheses. I have to thank Messrs. Grierson and Rhys Davids for 
suggestions regarding Prakrit and Pali forms ; and Mr. W. Williams for the 
following bibliography : J. Avdall, J.A.B.B., vol. v, 1836, p. 331 ff. , 
E. Prumioinme, Histoire de Bar6n par Zenob de Klag ” (Journ. Asiatique, 
1863, p. 401 ff.) ; V. Langlois, Collection des Historiens anciens et modernes de 
PArmenie,’’ Paris, 1867, tome i, p. 336 ff. ; M. J. Seth, ‘‘History of the Armenians 
in India,** 1897 ; Emin, “ Becherches sur le Paganismo Ann6nien,** Paris, 1864, 
po. 30-31 ; a passing reference by Lassen, Z. f. d. Kunde des Motgenlandes, 
BA i, p. 233. There are also references in Bitter’s “Erdkuude’* and some 
other works on Armenia. 
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acquainted with the Indians he mentions^ as he was for 
twenty years Abbot of the Convent of the Nine Spxjlngs, 
founded by St. Gregory on the site of the Indian templot 
The convent became one of the most famous in Armenia, 
and was popularly known from the time of Zenob as the 
convent of Glak. 

ZenoVs story is briefly this. Two Indian chiefs, Gisan6 
(Kisane) and Demetr (T4m^tr), rebelling unsuccessfully 
against the king Dinas^e (Dinaskey), fled westwards with 
their clan and found shelter with Valarshak, or Valarsaces, 
the first Arsacide monarch of Armenia (149-127 B.C.). 
Valarsaces gave them the canton of Tardn^ for a residence, 
and there they founded the town of Vishap or the Dragon. 
In the neighbouring town of Ashtishat, the pantheon of all 
the gods of Armenia, they set up replicas of the idols they 
had worshipped in India.^ Fifteen years later the king of 
Armenia put Gisan^ and Demetr to death, but their sons 
Kouar (Guevar’), Meltes (Meghtes), and Horian continued to 
hold the canton of Tardn, and divided the land among them. 
They founded three villages which were named after them, 
Kouarldi, Meltes, and Horiankh. They also erected two 


' Taron was a district of hills and plains on the upper Euphrates, lying 
webtwaid ot J^ahe Van. It "was halt S\nan in character, and adjoined the 
lounti) afterwards occu])ied by the MamilonianB, a famous Chinese family who 
fled to Aimenia in the earlv part of the thud century a..d. The distnet is now 
known, Mr. Ellis tells me, as the distnet ot Moush, and was the scene of some 
ot the recent Armenian massacies. Moush is mentioned hy Zenob, but it was 
not then the chief town ot the district. 

2 ] agree with A\dall and Lassen that these idols were named Gisan^ and 
Demetr. But Emin says ; ‘ ‘ Nous trouvons ces efforts d’ assimilation corapl6temeut 
inutiles par la simple raison qu’il est nullement question dans le i6cit de Zenob 
de deux dmmtes mdienues s’ appelant Kisane et Temedr. Ces deux noms 
n’etaient que ceux des deux p^res, premiers emigrants de I’Inde. Aprfes qu’ils 
furenl tudb sur Boidrc du roi d’Armeme les fils transportferent les idoles de leurs 
hcreditoires d'Achichat sur le mont Karke, et depuis lore ces idoles lurent connues 
des habitants du pays de Darflu sous une ddnomination g6n6rale des dieux pferes 
Kisane et Temedr” (“Recherches but le Paganisme Arraenien,” pp. 30-31). 
But Zenob, after describing the idols ot Gisane and Demetr and the fate of the 
idolaters, goes on to say: “Voici du reste rorigine des idoles existaut en oes 
heux [i.e ot Gisane ana Demetr], Etant venus Aschdischad, ils y erig^rent 
ces tdolcs sous le nom de celles qu’iH adoraient dans Tlnde.” In the next 
paragraph he says that Gudvar’ Meghd^ et Ilor’ian se rendirent sur la mont 
K‘ai'ke. Ils y erigerent deux idoles, Tune sous le nom de Kiqand, 1’ autre sons 
celui de T6metr,” etc. (J.A., 1863, pp. 454-465). There is nowhere mention* 
of any others than these two, or of any idols left at Ashtishat. I have not eeen 
Emin’s hook, and have to thank Mr. Williams for the extract. 
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temples to tboir gods Qisan^ and Demetr on Kharkhfi, 
a grassy hill with woods and springs, which overlooked the 
Euphrates'} and these temples became the sacked seat and 
the rallying point of the clan. The descendants of Kouar, 
Meltes, and Horian were the priests of the idols, and twelve 
villages were assigned for the maintenance of the temple 
service. We hear nothing more of these Indians until 
St. G^regory appeared with 300 men to overturn their faith. 
The people flew to arms, and the first outbreak of the 
popular fury obliged St. Gregory to take refuge in a friendly 
castle. Both sides received reinforcements, desperate battles 
were fought, and over a thousand men fell. Artzan,^ the 
chief priest, and his son Demetr were slain in combat, having 
exhibited a courage worthy of heroes. The Indians were 
overpowered, but they still implored that their idols might 
be spared. Six priests fell at the temple door, another died 
under torture without revealing the treasury of Demetr. 
The Christians then proceeded to break up the copper statues 
of the gods, which were 12 and 15 cubits high. The temples 
were razed to the‘ ground, and on the site of Demotr’s temple 
St. Gregory erected a church, while a wooden cross marked 
the place where Gisane’s idol had stood. More than 5,000 
idolaters submitted to baptism, and 438 persons, the sons of 
priests, or temple servants, who remained obdurate, had their 
heads shaved and were transported to Phaitakaran, near the 
shores of the Caspian.^ 

Zenob gives us various details about these Indians. They 
were black, ugly, and long - haired noirs, chevelus, et 
difibrmes'’). The long hair was a sacred badge. GisanS 
was represented with long hair, his worshippers all wore it 
long, and Zenob tells us that even after their conversion the 
Indians secretly kept to their former cult and made their 


^ Artzan = idol or statue. Armeniaus, and even Armenian Christians, used it 
sometiines as a personal name. Mr. i^s has pointed out to me an instance in 
Moses of Ehorene. 

* Phaitakmn is the territory inclosed by the junction of the Kur and the 
Ceraa, and is the Bailagan of the Arab geographers. No European traveller 
appears to have visited ifi ruins. — Mhs^a 
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children wear long hair. The priests were of the lineage of 
the chiefs, and perhaps claimed to be descended from the 
gods. They can, therefore, have had no Brahmans. They 
must have abandoned, in great part at least, their native 
speech, since they used proper names like Artzan ; but their 
features were markedly different from their neighbours. They 
remained a separate pe^le, although their chiefs had become 
connected in some wa^ probably by marriage, with the 
neighbouring chief of Hashtiankh. * 

From these certain conclusions may be drawn. (1) These 
Indians were an aboriginal tribe, i.e. they were non-Aryans. 
Their black skins and ugly features, as well as the absence of 
Brahmans, prove that. (2) They wandered to Armenia in 
the reign of Valarsaces, 149-127 b.c. This is the period 
when the Sakas were invading and Greek princelings 
harrying Kabul, the North-Western Punjab, and the Indus 
Valley. It is reasonable to suppose that they fled in con- 
sequence of these troubles; and their flight to Armenia is 
paralleled by the subsequent flight of the Mamikonians 
from China. (3) They called their first town Vishap — the 
Armenian equivalent for Nagpur. They must, therefore, 
have been worshippers of the snake. The Punjab, Kashmir, 
and the Indus Valley are still strongholds of this worship. 
And as these Indians had no Brahmans, and the Brahmans 
were strong in the North-Western Punjab, it is probable, 
I think, that this tribe came from the Indus Valley.^ 

Can philology help us any farther ? Dinasl^^ and Horian 
cannot be identified — Mr. Ellis says that the termination 
** is very largely used in forming names of territories or 
tribes ’’ — and it is therefore possible that Dinaskhe represents, 
not the proper name of a king, but the ruler of a tribe of 
somewhat similar name.^ Kouar is probably the Prakrit 

* Seth’? conjecture that they came from Kanauj is not only unsupported by 
eTidence, but is contrary to all probability. Kanauj was not at this time a place 
oi importance, and the emigrations fiom it do not begin until eight or nine 
centuries later. 

* Mr. Grierson suggests some connection with tho Sukas. 1 would lathcr 
Bugmt A connection wiDi the last part of the word MoKeSoi/es— the Macedomans 
— name by which the Bactnan Greeks were known. 
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Kuar, the Sanskrit and Pali Kumara, a young prince. 
Meltes — Avdall’s Meguti — may be a derivative from the 
Sanskrit mahaty * great/ Knar and Mahto arc stiU hnnorific 
titles in daily use. 

Demetr and GisanS (Kisan^) are names common to gods 
and men. Demetr must be some compound of Mitra, perhaps 
Devamitra, but about Demetr we have no details. It is 
different with Gisane. He had long hair, he struck his 
enemies with blindness and death, and his votaries worshipped 
him with their faces to the west. Lassen suggested long ago 
that GisanS might be Krishna, and although the usual Prakrit 
(and Pali) form is Kanha, Kisina is admittedly a probable 
corruption, and occurs in names like Ke§in and Kii^en. 
The similarity of sound is confirmed by the similarity #f 
attributes. Krishna was the ‘dark* god, the god of the 
underworld and of the setting sun, the peculiar god of 
Dvaraka, where the sun sets in the sea. He was identified 
with Dionysos by the Greeks, and he possesses the same 
attributes of love and dance and song and death — lord 
of the dark region where the germs of all things are 
‘quickened. A god who faces towards the west, and who 
inflicts blindness and death, is near akin to such a god. 
In after times the priests of the Sun- god of Multan protected 
their town by threatening to exhibit his idol ; he, too, darted 
darkness and death. Both Demetr and GisanS were probably 
forms of solar deities. 

But we are not left entirely to speculation, for a passage 
in Arrian’s “Indica” (c. 7) places the identity of Gisanfi 
and Krishna beyond question. Arrian, quoting Megasthenes, 
says that Dionysos ‘‘ instructed the Indians to let their hair 
grow long in honour of the god”; therefore Dionysos is 
GisanS, and GisanS must be Krishna. 

Krishna’s hair was braided. Both Gisan^ and these 
Indians had long, and as Avdall puts it, braided hair : it 
was their sacred and especial mark. The Bajputs are the 
only clans of Northern India who have always made long 
hair their boast, and cultivated it as sacred. The Tamils 
wear long hair ; so did certain ascetica ; and the Sikhs do the 
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same. But the Sikhs are mostly of Jat origin, akin to andt 
imitators of the Rajputs. And the residue of the Tamils 
who dwelt in the Indus Valley has been long ago absorbed 
and Hinduised. Colonel Tod has some wonderful speculations 
on the westward migrations of the Yadavas in pre-Christian 
times. He would probably recognise in these Armenian 
Indians some connection of the Yadavas, for the Yadavas 
dwelt on the lower Indus, and were the fellow-countrymen 
and worshippers of Krishna. But whether they were 
Yadavas or not, I think we may conclude with considerable 
probability that the Armenian Indians came of the same 
aboriginal stock from which many of the western Rajput 
clans were subsequently developed. 

^ Apart, however, from these speculative conclusions, we 
gather three interesting facts. First, Gisane, Krishna, and 
Dionysos are three interchangeable names of the same deity. 
Second, the statues of Demetr and Gisane are among the 
earliest Indian idols of which we have any detailed account. 
And they are not Brahmanical. Thirdly, although the 
westward migration of these Indians cannot have been the 
first of its kind, it is the earliest we know of. Such 
migrations have been comparatively rare, but the gypsies, 
and the 200,000 Indians carried captive by Timur to 
Samarkand are other instances in point. On the whole we 
have to thank Zenob for having preserved an interesting 
little bit of history. 
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A PEOJECTED EDITION OF THE MUFABBALIYAT. 

By sir CHARLES LYALL. 

TIST 1885 Professor Heinrich Thorbecke, then of Heidelberg, 
published the first part of his edition of the collection 
of selected ancient Arabic poems or 

or juLiftSO, made, at the instance of the Caliph 

al-Mansur, for the instruction of his son, afterwards the 
Caliph al-Mahdi, by Abu-l-‘Abbas al-Mufaddal, of the tribe 
of Dabbah (died 168). This collection, more generally 
known as the Mufaddaliyat^ consisted, according to the 
Kitdb al-Fihrist (p. 68), of 128 poems, of which the published 
portion contains'42. In January 1890, Professor Thorbecke 
died, and the edition has not been carried further. 

The MSS. which he had at his disposal were the Berlin 
codex,^ containing the odes with the commentary of al- 
Marzukl (died 421), which formed the basis of the edition, 
and the Vienna and London (Brit. Mus.) MSS., both recent 
copies of originals in the East, the former of one at 
Constantinople and the latter of one at Baghdad. These 
two contain only short glosses in explanation of the poems, 
and follow a different order (see below) from that adopted 
by al-Marzuki. The Berlin codex is unfortunately very 
incorrect, besides being defective at the end, and it would 
have been impossible to print the commentary from it as 
it stood. 

Before Prof. Thorbecke’s most lamented death, however, 
he had acquired a copy, made for him in 1887 and 1888, 
of the Cairo MS. of the commentary on the MufaddaUydt 


' Described in Ahlwardt, Six Poets, preface, p. xx. 
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by al-Anbari ; and since then another copy of the same 
commentary, procured in Egypt by Count Landberg, has 
passed into the possession of Yale University, U.S.A. 
A second MS. with short glosses, dated 1067, and in its 
general character resembling the Vienna codex, also formed 
part of the Landberg collection, and is now at Tale. Five 
other MSS., moreover, exist at Constantinople, and have 
been described by Dr. Haflner in the Vienna ZeiUchrift 
/. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, xiii, p. 344, one at least of 
which gives the commentary of al-Anbarl in its complete 
form. In 1308 there appeared at Constantinople the first 
volume of an edition containing the poems in the text and 
order of al-Anbari, with an abridged commentary derived 
from that scholar’s work. 

From an examination of these new materials it appears 
that, apart from al-Marzuki’s commentary, all the other 
current editions of the collection, mostly exhibiting short 
glosses, are based on the text and commentary of al-Anbari. 
The glosses in the Vienna, London, and Yale (2) MSS. are 
all drawn from this source, and the abridgment of the 
printed Constantinople edition is taken from it with little 
or no variation. Further, in the numerous citations of 
poems belonging to the collection contained in ‘Abd-al- 
Kadir’s Khizdnat aUAdah the commentary of al-Anbarl is 
invariably quoted, almost always in a complete form. This 
commentary, therefore, may be regarded as the standard 
text and exposition of the Mufaddahgdt, And had Professor 
Thorbecke had in his possession the materials which are 
now available, it can scarcely be doubted that he would 
have decided to print al-Anbari’s text, and probably also 
his commentary, rather than to abide by the text of 
al-Marzuki, of considerably later date, and contained only 
in one faulty codex. 

In 1896 I proposed to the Deutsche Morgenldndische 
Oeselhchqft to continue Thorbecke’s edition, and my offer 
was accepted. Circumstances, however, prevented me from 
carrying out this project. Later on, when I finally retired 
from the Indian Civil Service, I resumed it, and had then 
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to consider what course should be adopted — whether to 
complete the work on the plan followed by Thorbecke, of 
giving only the text, with extracts from the cemmentanes 
in the separate notes, or to begin again with a fresh text, 
each verse followed by its commentary, based upon the 
standard recension of al-AnbarL In favour of the first 
course was the natural piety due to the memory of a great 
scholar and beloved colleague, whose work, the outcome of 
so much labour and in itself so admirable, would otherwise 
remain incomplete. In favour of the second was, in the 
first place, the fact that al-Marzukl’s text, which follows 
a different arrangement from that of all other available 
MSS., is incomplete in the latter half, and thus imfit to 
form the basis of an edition ; and next, the conviction that, 
for the right understanding of ancient Arabian poetry, we 
cannot afford to neglect such sources of information as the 
early commentaries furnish. In al-Anbaifs work we have, 
moreover, not only a compilation of the greatest importance 
to the interpretation of the poems, but also j text guaranteed 
by an unbroken succession from al-Mufaddal himself. Al- 
Mufaddal, who died in 168, had for his continuator his 
stepson Ibn <il-A^r«7bi (died 231) ; from the latter the 
tradition was carried on by Abu ‘Ikrimah Amir b. ^Imran 
ad-PrtbbJ ; and liom Abu ‘Ikrimah, al-Anbari (died 304) 
received it. The Fihrist is explicit in pointing to Ibn al- 
A^rabi as the source of the only correct text (p. 68) : — 

jJa-c ^ 






As has already been mentioned, al-Anbarl’s commentary 
is the source from which nearly all the glosses in later copies 
of the collection are derived. Although in places prolix, 
and (like most native commentaries) full of repetitions and 
superfluous matter, it contains much valuable lexical material; 
and it has the great merit of almost always citing the 
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authority for the various interpretations given, and thua 
enabling us to estimate the weight to be attached to each. 

After much deliberation, and consultation of those best 
qualified to give advice, I have decided upon the second 
course — ^to publish al-Aiibarl’s text and commentary in full. 
The work is well advanced. I have been favoured by Tale 
University, to which my hearty thanks are due, with the 
loan of the two Landberg MSS., of which I have made 
a transcript and collation. I have also had at hand, through 
the kindness of Dr. J. Hess, of the University of Fribourg, 
a copy of the Constantinople edition of 1308 ; and the 
Council of the Gorman Oriental Society have been good 
enough to place at my disposal the collections upon which 
Professor Thorbecke worked, containing his transcripts of 
the Berlin and Vienna MSS. and a copy by the late Professor 
W. Wright of the London MS., besides the copy of the 
Cairo MS. already mentioned. I ha\e also to thank the 
Koyal Library at Leipzig for the loan of the very ancient 
fragment (dated 472) of al-Anbari, containing (in whole 
or part) five of the poems with their commentary. With 
these aids, and with the assistance of other works such as 
the Aghani and the Khizdnah, and the numerous citations 
in the great lexicons and other treatises on the language 
of the ancient poems, I hope to constitute a trustworthy 
text. If it should hereafter prove possible to obtain a 
collation of the original MSS. at Constantinople, this will 
be an additional guarantee of the greatest value. 

In the Fihrist (p. 75j the commentary on the Mufaddaliydt 
is ascribed, not to Abu Muhammad al-]^sim al-Anbari, but 
to his son Abu Bakr Muhammad, commonly called Ibn al- 
Anbarl (271-318). In the KJuzanah it is cited under the 
latter’s name; and in the Ltsdn aWArah (s.v. vol. iv, 
p. 314) and Taj aWArm he is also quoted as the author. 
In the Landberg MS., however, the book is ascribed, in the 
title of each volume and the colophon of the whole work, to 
the father ; and the same is the case with the Leipzig 
fragment, which contains the beginning and end of the 
fourth volume of a codex originally consisting of four 
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volumes.^ The preface appears to leave no doubt as to the- 
real state of the case, and I therefore quote it entire : — 

A 

JLS jCj 

Jli* |^UJ\ ^ jLi 

^ ^ tXi.s^ Uj^«^ 

j\^ XkJS^ A4^sr^ y\ jjl5 * 

JjLaiLH y \ 

LuL^ Cul^ ^JUl ^ 

A^usr^yl JU J-diJl ^xi dj \ [^^] 

Jj W JjL\ l::^^ 

^jpwji XKi 

^ !(> " ■* "i*^^ ^f mmJ 

uXJj ^jl 1)1 ^ y-«w*i-Jl j ^1 h\j^j ^JLz 

x^:>^\jJi^ ^1 ^1 Ui^ Uli * <d!l <u-^^ (j 

U^T ^J1 l^jl ^ ^lAx: l^i^iii ^l) ^ 

^^1 ^1 ^J Ul ^1^1 <L*^ ^^1 ^jLc. j^j\j 

j ^1 ^l— d2* ^1 ci 

*** c-->l::i3l ^ Jyill ^ Z J^l y 

j^^<Ma:Mk!l yitsj- 1 j 1 ^1 L::^.Si.j ^1 Jlif i^ylJSl ^1 JlS 

* The colophon of this MS. is the oldest extant testimony on the subiect ; 
it reads thus:— ^ 

aS^ ^\ C^lSLiiyi JoUiaJl 

^1 j t^j\^)t\ j\mjJ ^ XijS!^ ^ 

MS. jXj « 



*MS. 
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^ <di^ ju J^ * o ^uuj 

^1 \jj^ Iwlj Ju J-JXJl JU 

Here it is plain that the whole form of the work is due to 
the father, Abu Muhammad, who claims to have received the 
text and the exposition of it from Abu ^Ikrimah ad-Pabbi, 
and then to have consulted various other authorities whom 
he names, who added material both to the text and the 
commentary [aUhavt wat-tqfslr) as rendered by Abu ‘Ikrimah. 
He then submitted the work to Abu Ja^far Ahmad b. ‘Ubaid, 
and went with him through the whole, text and commentary 
alike. Abu Ja‘far corrected Abu ‘Ikrimah in various points, 
which are set forth in their proper places. The basis of the 
book {^aniud al-kifah) is the text and commentary of Abu 
^Ikrimah, and the rest is supplementary to it. 

Nothing can be clearer than this. But the son adds at 
the beginning that he read through the, book, text and 
commentary, with his father ; and there are throughout the 
work occasional (but very few) remarks evidently added by 
the son, generally beginning qala abi, or qdla Ahu Bakr\ 
one of these, it will be seen, occurs at the end of the preface. 
It may, therefore, be concluded that, while the book is the 
work of the father, it has been revised and edited by the son, 
and carries the authority of the latter as well as the former ; 
whence it happens that the references to it generally name 
the son, who was the better scholar and more celebrated man 
of the two. 

I have thought that it woidd be of interest to Arabic 
scholars to learn that this important work is being prepared 
for publication ; and if any of those who read these lines are 
able to indicate MSS. or published works not known to me 
which should be consulted, I shall thankfully profit by their 
assistance. 
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Edv. Lehmann Zarathi sfra. En Bog om Persernes 
gamle Tro. Vols. i-ii. (Kobenhavn, 1899-1902.) 

Some of the oldest and best manuscripts of the Avesta 
are in the possession of th(* Copenhagen University Library, 
and the first complete edition of the text is due to the 
Danish scholar Westergaard. Since his time Danish scholars 
have always taken a keen interest in the study of 
Zarathustra's religion. The latest and best result of this 
interest is the work which Dr. Lehmann has laid before 
the public. 

Dr. Lehmann has devoted many years to the study of 
the Avesta. His philological Guru is Professor Qeldner, 
of Berlin, and it is not difficult to trace the influence of 
the master in the exactness of his methods. Dr. Lehmann 
does not, however, approach the Avesta principally as 
a philologist. His point of view is, above all, that of the 
history of religious ideas. With regard to the various 
questions about Zarathustra’s date or the locality in which 
he lived, he does not profess to furnish new materials. The 
development of religious ideas, on the other hand, and their 
relation to the national character of the Persians, has been 
traced with great ingenuity and learning, in a lively and 
pointed style. It is a pity that the book is not accessible 
to those who do not know Danish, and it would certainly 
be worth while to prepare an English translation of it. 


S. K. 
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Paul Deussen. Erinnerungen an Indien. (Kiel und 
Leipzig : Lipsius & Tisclier, 1904.) 

English literature abounds with books that exhibit 
a similar title. But there will be none similar in contents. 
For Professor Deussen, well known through his masterly 
publications on general and Indian philosophy, has been 
travelling as a Vedanta missionary, who knows how to find 
a spiritual bridge between Christian and Hindis lixoughl. 
And he most vividly describes the intimacy which all over 
India he obtained with his Vedantic brethren and with 
native scholars and other types of people. The book closes 
with an Appendix, written in English, ‘‘ on the philosophy 
of the Vedanta and its relations to Occidental metaphysics.’* 
It does not matter much that the author, when touching 
politics, naturally speaks a little too much in favour of" 
Hindu views against the English. He also proves himself 
no particular friend of the Ceylonese Buddhists, as he 
estimates them chiefly according to their moderate ability 
in spealiing Sanskrit, As to this, the writer of these lines, 
when thanking the author for a copy received, remarked: 

If those Buddhists were to judge yon from your proficiency 
in speaking Pah, they might perhaps be obliged to speak 
even less favourably of you than you do of them,” Anyhow, 
the book under notice certainly deseives some attention also 
on the part of the English public. It may even be expected 
that by and by it will be turned into English and into some 
of the Indian vernaculars. Though it is a beautifully bound 
volume, numbering 256 pages, and containing sixteen extra 
leaves with photographic views, its price is only about 
six shillings. Ernst Leumann. 

Strasshurg Unwersity. 

Die Eeligion Babyloniens und Assyriens, von Morris 
Jastrow, Jun., Professor der semitischen Sprachen an 
der XJniversitat Pennsylvania. 2 und 3 Lieferungen. 
(Giessen: Ricker, 1902-3.) 

The continuation of the German translation of Professor 
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Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria ” makes upon 
the reader, the more he studies it, the impression that it is 
a work of the highest importance, and indispensable to all 
whose speciality is the history of leligion. The book shows 
an enormous amount of systematic research, and furnishes 
the material wherewith to form an opinion concerning the 
religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians at various periods 
of their long history The amount of information it contains 
is large, and the discussion of comparatively unimportant 
details, though somewhat confusing to the comprehension of 
the whole, gives it an additional value, for none can know 
to what important fact a detail, rightly understood, may 
ultimately lead. 

Speaking of the goddess Istar, the author points out that 
Iniiana, Nan^, Nina, and Anunit aie all designations of that 
goddess, and tliat it is best to regard them as being local 
names. There seems to have been a tendency to look upon 
her as the one gieat female divinity, hence the use of the 
word istant as synonymous with lltn, ‘goddess.^ In the 
author’s opinion* she has her own sphere, and carries on 
her existence without any connection with a masculine 
deity. With regard to this it may be noted that the 
name of Tammuz, her spouse, occurs as early *a8 the time 
of lugal-anda and Uru-ka-gina,^ and notwithstanding that 
we have no lecords proving the existence of the well-known 
legends concerning Istar and Tammuz at that early period, 
there is every probability that they had already taken form. 
It is true that Tammuz seems not to have attained a greater 
importance in Babylonia than did Adonis, his counterpart, 
in Greece, but the goddess of reproduction and the god of 
the recurring seasons represent ideas so closely related that 
they could not reasonably be separated — they are, in fact, 
•complements of each other 

The monograph on the god Anu at the earliest period of 
Babylonian history is especially noteworthy. The goddess 
Bau was his daughter, and Nin-giS-zida his son, whilst 


* Regarded as having mgned 4,000 or 4,500 years b.c. 
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Nannar, the mooD, in the inscriptions of Ur-Engur, is called 
the mighty steer of Anu/’ proving that the last-named was 
already^ at that early date, the god of the firmament. 

Professor Jastrow’s researches lead him to the conclusion 
that in the earliest times the worship of the heaven-god was 
not in special favour. This would be due to the fact that 
a god of the heavens is an abstract idea, and could not become 
a popular belief. In the time of Hammurabi, Babylonia V 
great lawgiver, things had changed somewhat, and political 
concentration in the Euphrates-valley brought to a focus 
the intellectual life of the land. The author is of opinion 
that the manner in which the name Anu is written in the 
Babylonian inscriptions of that period indicates that the 
people had not yet reached the abstract principle which lies 
in the idea of a god of the heavens, notwithstanding that 
a certain amount of personification was unavoidable. The 
spelling referred to is the use of the characters anna, 

the word for ‘ heaven ’ as a material idea — the vault which 
we see over our heads. It is doubtful, however, whether 
much can be based on this evidence, as it may be merely 
a device of the scribes to avoid writing the determinative 
prefix of divinity, i.e. instead of »->f- 

D.P. An-na, or -Hh n .4. i>-p- ^ ~na, just as we meet with 
•"Hh ^ Au-nu-ni-tu'^\ instead of ^ 

the goddess Anunit. The author 
mentions that the goddess Ban is called ‘‘ child of Anu,” but 
this he regards as an indication of the personification of the 
heavens without deification. 

Among the minor deities whose names are discussed may 
be mentioned Nin-iah, the latter component of whose name 
means, he points out, ‘ wild swine,’ regarded, he says, as 
holy by the Babylonians, as also by other nations. The 
eating of its flesh was forbidden on certain days of the year,, 
reference being made to the calendar in the fifth volume of 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, pi. 48, where^ 
for the 30th day of Ab, there are the words the flesh of 
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a swine he shall not eat, maskadu {? gout) will seize him.'' 
For the 27 th of Tisri, how.ever, in addition to pork, beef 
is mentioned : the flesh of a swine, the flesh erf an oy, he 
shall not eat — the face is dark," i.e. tronJ)le will result. It 
seems probable, however, that these are rather of the nature 
of general recommendations than prohibitions, and may, 
perhaps, be addressed to a class of persons — the tablet 
whence they are taken seems to have belonged to one of 
a class of agriculturalists attached to the temple of Nebo — 
and not to the whole community. 

The worship of Nebo, which was most popular in Babylonia, 
and also much favoured in Assyria, owed its popularity. 
Professor Jastrow thinks, to th#' fact that, as god of Borsippa, 
he stood in close connection with Merodach. This is in all 
probability true, but it must not be forgotten that all the 
gods of Babylonia were identified with Merodach after he 
became the national god of the Babylonians, and that 
Merodach, with the attributes of Nebo, the god of writing, 
literature, knowledge, wisdom, trade, and commerce, would, 
from the mere possession of these attributes, acquire con- 
siderable favour. Naturally Nebo's pre-eminence came 
comparatively late, when the necessity of furthering the 
worship of Merodach no longer existed. In this connection 
the author points out that Hammurabi seems intentionally 
to have ignored the worship of Nebo, and it is noteworthy 
that though that king mentions, in the introduction to his 
laws, Nebo's city Borsippa and its temple, the name of the 
god does not appear. 

The history of the worship of Nebo and its political 
signification are well described, its importance being 
evidenced by the fact that it was on a distant mountain 
named after him that Moses, the great Hebrew law- 
giver, died. 

The extent of the subject is shown by the wealth of detail 
which the book contains, and the number of references which 
the author has found it necessary to insert, though these 
might have been extended. Separate chapters are devoted 
to the pantheon of the time of Hammurabi and the gods of 

J.E.A.S. 1904. in 
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the second rank of his time, between which comes a chapter 
upon the gods of the temple-lists (preceding Hammurabi), 
of the juridical and mercantile records, and the official 
letters (of ^Q'^^^U^abi’s time). In the chapter upon the 
remains of animism the various demons are spoken of, as 
well as the Anunnaki and the Igigi. The latter are 
described in the texts as the gods of the heavens, whilst 
the former were apparently regarded as the gods or spirits 
of the earth, and it may be noted that as Anunna is found 
instead of Anunnaki, the ending ahi is in all probability 
simply a termination, of which the syllable ki is generally 
dropped. Thp meaning would then be simply ‘ the gods of 
the great waters,* as has been already suggested, and, if it 
be correct, possibly designates the gods of the earth as those 
who brooded over the deep at the creation, when as yet no ^ 
land had appeared. Their mention at the coming of the 
Flood would seem to confirm this. The Igigi were ‘the 
great princes’ of the gods, but there is much uncertainty as 
to the meaning of the name. Taken separately, its elements 
mean ‘ five one one,’ pointing, according to Hommel, to the 
use of the numeral ‘ five ’ as a separate group, from which 
Jensen contends that there was at first a five-day week, 
replaced later on by one of seven days. Other inscriptions 
give the Igigi as eight in number, whilst the Anunnaki are 
said to have numbered nine. Professor J astro w’s twelfth 
chapter, which is not finished in the third Lieferung, deals 
with the Assyrian pantheon, which differed from that of 
Babylonia in many essential particulars. 

The book is a mine of information upon the religious 
beliefs of the Babylonians and Assyrians, and will long 
remain the standard work upon the subject. As far as 
published it contains 224 pages, and there are seven parts 
still to come, so that its extent may easily be judged. 
There is no doubt that this German edition will be a great 
advance on the English original, and, in addition to many 
extra chapters, pictures of the divinities of Babylonia and 
Assyria are promised, provided sufficient subscribers to this 
can be obtained. 


T. G. Pinches. 
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T. J. PB Boer. The History opJ^HTTOsopht in 

Translated by E, R. Jon/s, B.D. pp. 216.^ (London: 
Luzac & Co., 1903.) 

A handbook of the philosophy of Islam has long been 
a desideratum, and this subject is now dealt with for the 
first time in a special volume. Munk's sketch, to which 
the author alludes in his opening words, is only part of 
a larger work, and has moreover become rather rare. Yet 
Dr. de Boer is haidly justified in describing his book 
as the fird attempt (since Munk) to present in connected 
form a history of philosophy in Islam. In the<|peoond 
volume of Stockl’s Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelelters 
the principal Arab philosophers are discussed at some 
length. This work has, however, two disadvantages. In 
the first place, its material is not drawm from originals. 
but from Latin versions, and in the second place it 
i pi ^nores the whole of the early period of the development. 
Dr. de Boer’s book not only excels in fulness oT matter^ 
but also in inner unity, and shows clearly the growth of 
Moslim philosophy from the first timid expressions ^to 
A ignrlfl of thought teeming with life and movement. 

Dr. de Boer has called more attention than any of his 
predecessors to those conditions which prepared the Moslim 
to develop a philosophy. The majority of earlier students 
laid too much stress on the theological aspect of the 
question, although there is no doubt that theology gave 
a powerful impulse to metaphysical speculation. A kind 
of Weltamchauung existed in Arabia even in pre- Islamic 
times, and found expression in the ancient poetry as well 
as in the Qoran. A people without book literature is, of 
course, unable to condense its leading ideas into anything 
like a system. Certain notions about the structure of the 
universe, the beginning and end of things, and the destiny 
of man were rife among the people. These are distinctly 
reflected in the Qoran. The idea of the Logos appears in 
it under three different names, of which Kaldm is one. The 
employment of this term for what Dr. de Boer calls 
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* Theological Dialectics ' has, therefore, its root in fbe^ 
Qoran itself. Something similar may be said of the problem> 
of human free-will. Dr. de Boer would find difficulty iu 
proving that its discussion only came into prominence under 
the influence of Christian dogmatics. The earlier portions 
of the Qoran contain passages to the effect that every 
man is hostage for what he deserves ” (Sura lii, 21, and 
often). This doctrine also permeates the older Rabbinic 
literature. It would not, perhaps, have assumed such 
importance in the Mutazilite Kaldm had not Mohammed 
subsequently (probably from political reasons) changed his 
attitude and, reduced man’s free-will to a mere shadow. 
These instances show that the stimulus to philosophic 
discussion was not, in the first instance, imported from 
abroad. ; 

Dr. de Boer appears to be the first to give a systematic 
exposition of theories of prominent Mutazilites, and the 
pages devoted to them are both instructive and interesting. 
He then shows how Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic ideas 
lifted Moslim thought beyond the pale of mere theological 
quibbles and landed it on the more solid ground of the 
study of nature. This led to the formation of the society 
of the ‘ Brethren of Purity ’ (as they should be called, rather 
than ‘ Faithful Brethren ’). 

During this period there arose the first ‘ real Peripatetic ' 
in Islam, viz. ^al-Kindi (ninth century), who, in his person, 
furnishes the proof of the rapidity with which the Arabs 
had become imbued with the spirit of Greek science. He 
was a man of such comprehensive learning that Arab 
literateurs styled him ‘the Philosopher.’ He was the first 
eminent Arab mathematician. His works are, unfortunately, 
lost, but the influence he exercised on the further develop- 
ment of studies among his countrymen was enormous. 

In the chapter on al- Farabi we miss an allusion to 
Steinschneider’s great book on his works. There is also 
a OQntemporary of al-Farabi who has hitherto been neglected 
in all expositions of Arab philosophy, although he deserves to* 
be mentioned. His name was Abu Ja‘kub Ishaq b. SoleimSti 
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«I-Isralli, and the fact that he was a Jew dpes not affect 
the, matter, as his philosophy has no ’•eligious colouring 
whatsoever. He was body physician to Obeid ^Alla h^ the 
founder of the Fatimide dynasty at Kairowiln. He was 
^dso the author of a great work on ‘‘Fevers/* and wrote 
a ‘^Book of Definitions** in Arabic. Of the latter work 
only a fragment of the original has been preserved, but 
a complete Hebrew translation of it exists in print. 
Beginning with a discussion of the terms philosophy and 
philosopher, he, in short paragraphs, takes the reader over 
all branches of philosophy, thus giving a small philosophic 
encyclopaedia, always adding his own views. Sina 

seems to have been influenced by his conception of nature 
and psychology. 

One of the great merits of Dr. de Boer’s book is that 
the names of Moslim scholars who have hitherto been little 
known outside the circle of students of Arab literature have 
been introduced into it. Ibn al-Haitham*s work on “ Optics ** 
secures him a place among path-finding scientists, and he 
enjoved an undfsputed authority in Christian Europe for 
many centuries Not less pleasing is the circumstance that 
the reader of Dr. de Boer’s work is made acquainted with 
the name of the learned and ingenious Ibn Khaldun^ himself 
a prominent historian. At his epoch Islam had run through 
an eventful history of more than six centuries. Being 
a keen observer and independent critic, Ibn Khaldun 
remained unafiected by the theological reaction created by 
al-Ghazali. The marvellous literary activity of the Arabs 
in all branches of learning, which so largely benefited 
European culture, had been fertilized by Greek thought. 
The Arab influence did not stop even after the collapse of 
Aristotelian philosophy in Europe, and many traces of it 
exist to this day. Thus they reti^ ^ne d^ interest w hat 
they had borrowed from Europe. Dr. de Boer has embodied 
an enormous amount of malSrial in a comparatively small 
volume. What he says is so clear and concise that the 
attentive reader cannot fail to derive instruction in one of 
the finest chapters of human though t. 
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Special gratitude is due to the translator for the excellent 
English version, which makes this important work accessible 
to all who are not able to read the original. 

H. Hibschfeld. 

SAirruTTA Nikaya Gatha Sannaya. By Suriyagoda 
S uMANGALA Bhikkhu. 8vo ; pp. 160. (Printed at 
the Jinalankara Press, Colombo, 1903.) 

This is an edition, with word for word translation into 
Simbalese, of the verses in vol. i of the Pali Text Society's 
edition of the Samyutta, pp. 1-142. I have collated about 
one-fourth of it with L4on Peer's edition, and find it i& 
very well done. It often gives better readings, though the 
differences are not noted. About half a dozen times an 
alternative reading to the one adopted is given in a note,** 
but there is no mention of the manuscript authorities used or 
referred to. Nevertheless, the work will be of considerable 
use, as it gives the traditional readings and meanings, as 
handed down in Ceylon, of these verses, often as difficult 
as they are interesting. A notice in Simhalese on the cover 
states that it is only the first fasciculus of a work intended 
to include all the verses in that Nikaya, and that part ii 
is in the press. The author, who is resident ^t the Sri 
Vardhana Ararna Vihara at Kolupitiya, Colombo, is well 
known as one of the most promising younger scholars in 
the island, and we congratulate him on this fresh proof 
of his activity. The work is, of course, primarily intended 
for use in Ceylon, but it would be wise to put on the cover 
of part ii, in English, the price, in English money, at which 
European scholars could purchase copies. It would also be 
a great improvement if the author would, at the end of each 
Sutta, give us, in brackets, the volume and page of M. Peer's 
edition. Thus, on p. 57, after Jara - suttam, the figures 
(1. 38). At present it is not easy to find out where, in this 
new edition, any particular verse in the old edition can 
be found. We trust that this important and interesting 
undertaking will soon be continued and finished. 


Eh. B. 
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The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi. By 
Stanley A. Cook, M.A. (London : Adam & Charles 
Black, 1903.) 

All those who know Mr. Stanley Cook’s work would 
naturally expect something of impo^tdiice upon the subject 
with which this book deals, and they will not be disappointed. 
The work is full of information, stated in such a way as 
to be comprehensible to all, and the comparisons are made 
with that critical acumen which is distinctive of the author. 

Concerning the question of the origin of the dynasty to 
which Hammurabi belonged, there is probably much more 
to be said than the author has stated in the first two 
chapters of his work, but it is doubtful whether a definite 
answer could be given, even were all our knowledge 
brought to bear upon it. Nevertheless, it is one which has 
considerable importance for the origin of Babylonian law, 
as Mr. Cook justly points out. With the exception of the 
names of Apil-Sin and Sin-muballit, Hammurabi’s father 
and grandfather, all the names contained in his dynasty, 
Ins own included, have a foreign look, but whether they 
are Amorite or Arabic is difficult to decide, notwithstanding 
that the reference to an Arabian dynasty (the names of 
whose kings, by the way, as far as they are given, are 
of a distinctly late form) by George the Syncellus has often 
been cited in connection therewith. Samsu for Samsu, in 
the names Samsu-iluna and Samsu-titana,^ is noteworthy, 
as well as the element Ammi in Ammi-titana and Ammi- 
55aduga (= Ammi-saduqa), which is regarded by Hommel 
as the Babylonian form of the Arabian deity ’Amm ; and 
if this explanation be correct, a more strongly-pronounced 
form of the name occurs in the first element (Hammu) of 
Hammurabi itself, which is once spelled Ammurabi, and 
also, to all appearance, Ammurapi, in a letter which probably 
belongs to the time of AsSur-bani-slpli. The author notes 
the explanation given by the Assyro - Babylonian lists, 

^ A variant {t%tana) seems to show tiiat this is the correct transcnption, not 
Anmi^aatana, 
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Hammu-rabi being explained as Kimta-rapastu®, ‘ the wide- 
spread family/ and Ammi-saduga^ as Kimtu“-kittu®, ‘the 
just family/ Such names as these are naturally very 
strange, and Hommel justly regards the renderings here 
quoted with suspicion.^ 

Though it cannot be decided whether the kings belonging 
to this dynasty came of Arabian or Amorite stock, their 
foreign origin would seem to be certain, and this notwith- 
standing that they were called the ‘ dynasty of Babylon.’ 
Their origin, however, hardly affects at present the question 
of the derivation of the Code of Hammurabi, which was 
probably a native production — in any case, we are not in 
a position to prove that it was of foreign origin. The 
civilization of Babylonia, indeed, goes back so far, and the 
influence of the country was so wide, that they were in^ 
a position not only to become their own law-makers, but 
also to give laws to other nations. For the same reason, 
moreover, they would themselves, in consequence of the 
commercial activity of those early ages, come under the 
influence of other nationalities, not only on the west, but on 
the east also,® and this could easily have led to modifications, 
and even changes, in the laws of Babylonia. 

We are accustomed to regard the Israelites as being 
a nation among whom a world-renowned code of laws had 
sprung up, revealed to them through their great lawgiver, 
Moses, and it is therefore very noteworthy that, as the 
author states (p. 55), no professional class of judges existed 
among them, and that, as the story of Naboth (1 Kings 
xxi) shows, judicial functions, in the eighth century b.c., 
still lay in the hands of the aristocracy and elders. “ The 
passionate outcry of the prophets against the unjust dealings 
of the royal families of the land (Is. i, 23 ; Jer. xxi, 11 sq. ; 
Mi. iii, 9) stands in unpleasant contrast with Babylonia, 

* Thus, with A, accoidmg to the common tranBcription. 

* Upon the subject of the Arabian origin of Jlammurabi’s dynasty, consult, 
among others, TrofesRor Sayte’s romarkb in G Smith’s Statory of BahylontQ> 
(S.P.U.K., 1895), Prelacc, p. v. 

* Tablets ot an earlier date show a considerable carrying trade between 
Babylonia and Elam, and piobably other countries in the neighbourhood as well. 
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where Hamniurabi, as his letters show us, investigated the 
euits of his poorest subjects, and did not hesitate to reverse 
the decisions of his governors/^ 

How much there is that is uncertain in the laws of 
Hammurabi may be judged .from § 5, which seems to 
indicate that a judge could not himself change the judgment 
which he had pronounced, though, as the above extract 
states, the king could do so. The author justly points out 
that it would be hardly natural for the judge to annul or 
alter his judgment — however much of a partizan, he would 
scarcely go back from his written verdict. The severity of 
the punishment makes it hardly likely, also, that the law 
refers to judicial error. It is easily conceivable, on the 
other hand, that cases might occur — and possibly did occur 
— in which a judge altered his decision after giving a written 
document. It might happen, for example, if a litigant 
had a very clear right to the verdict, but the judge was 
on the other side. Publicly, the judge would declare justly, 
in order to be able to say that he had given a correct 
decision, but privately, he would be tempted, by giving 
orders to the officers of the court, or in some other way, 
to reverse the decision which he had pronounced. Or, being 
led by circumstances to change his decision without any 
dishonest intent, he might be regarded as trespassing on 
the prerogative of the king. As to the severity of the 
penalty (a fine of twelve times the amount in dispute, which 
the judge who changed his decision had to pay), there 
seems to be no reason to doubt the common rendering. In 
contracts of late date, one who made a claim at law was 
responsible to twelve times the amount in dispute {jadi 
Htnieru tan itanappal ) — the same as in the case of the judge 
who changed his judgment in the Code of Hammurabi. 

The laws relating to the family are dealt with in chapter iv, 
and the author comes to the conclusion, against Delitzsch, 
that the wife, in Babylonia, was in a position scarcely more 
independent than in early Arabian life. This is probably 
true, but it must nevertheless be conceded that a wife, 
especially if she was a woman of good standing and the 
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first legal wife of a man, had as many privileges as could 
consistently be granted. In later times, indeed, a wife 
could own property apart from that of her tusband, as iu 
the case of the wife of Marduk-nasir^bli, otherwise Sirku> 
who, in exchange for a slave, the slave’s wdfe, their six 
children, and a cornfield beside the canal Tupasu, gave him 
two sums of silver and one of gold, a ring, and two slaves, 
who had been part of her dowry. This would seem to be 
in accordance with the laws of Hammurabi, in which the 
right of a woman to all the property which she brought 
from her father’s house as dowry, etc., is fully recognized. 
As far as can be judged, any theory that woman’s position, 
in Uabylonia,"was at any time perfectly independent, is very 
unlikely, and certainly cannot be proved. 

The fundamental idea in the Code of Hammurabi, Mr Cook ^ 
says, IS the familiar Semitic one, that marriage is instituted 
for the legal perpetuation of the husband’s name and estate, 
and that the woman is a property which can be acquired by 
purchase, in return lor which the buyer receives full marital 
rights. This, however, is a matter upon which there will 
probably be raoie than one opinion, for the mere fact that 
the father of the bride receives a sum of money does not 
prove that she became, by that act, one of the bridegroom’s 
chattels. Oiiginally, tlieie is no doubt, wives were bought, 
not only among the Semites, but with other peoples also, 
and our own forefathers did the same thing, as the expression 
bedgim gthy(gan^ *to buy with rings (of gold)’ — that is, 

‘ seek in marriage ’ — clearly shows. ^ 


* One ot the Ciulitst tvinipUe ol this pluaso occuis in the so-( ailed ‘gnomic 
■^ersen,’ and is to tlu (ft(( t that “ Tht maiden shall b> sooitt ei ift seek hei inend 
(i.e. her lover), it she will not prosper among (her own) folk, that one may buy 
her with iings ” The ni iimcis and customs ot the eaily English in that matter 
were apparently not my ) difteiont tiom what tliey are now, and as these verses 
go baek to some piehistoiie peiiod (alteied, it is thought, m later tunes), they aie 
ot coubidtiahle mtertht The noteworthy point, howe\ei, is that the maiden 
herself had no ob^eition to being bought — she e%en went to seek and to encourage 
her buyer. It is unlikeh that women m ancient Babylonia had this liberty, 
and there is doubt whcthei they were t\en consulted as to tluir tuture liie- 
pariners Such mamages are probably c\en now arranged in France, where 
a woman’s ical liberty only begins when she becomes a wite. No one, however, 
would m all probability contena that in such a case the wite was bought. 
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The laws against adultery and incest are well treated, 
and the early codification of such laws stands in marked 
contrast with what is found elsewhere among the Semites/^ 
The punishment for incest with near relatives is esiceedingly 
severe ; moreover, for the far lesser ofience of violating his 
son’s wife a man could be bound and cast into tl^ water, 
and the violating of another man’s bride living in her 
father’s house was punishable with death. It was only later 
that similar laws were enacted in Canaan, and references 
are made to Gen. xix, Judges xix, etc. ; ^*the restrictions in 
Lev. xxi, 7, 14, apply only to the priests.” The Babylonians 
of Hammurabi’s time were, therefore, much more advanced 
than their contemporaries in this matter. 

Notwithstanding that we find many examples of men 
possessing more than one wife, with all the attendant evils 
of the system, there is no doubt that the laws regulating 
this contributed largely to a prevention of abuses. A good 
example of this is the case of Taram-sagila and her adoptive 
sister Iltani, from which will be seen how well the interests 
of the two women were safeguarded. Nowhere in the 
Semitic world, says the author, do we find polygamy so 
restricted as in Babylonia. 

Just as the laws of the family are discussed, so the author 
goes through the whole Code of Hammurabi. There is 
hardly a page upon which something of interest may not 
be found, and in very many cases noteworthy parallelsj 
either from the Mosaic Code, the Law of the Covenant, 
Syrian Law, or Mohammedan law. All is treated with 
great fulness and acumen, and every authority of importance 
is quoted repeatedly. The concluding chapter contains 
a very short and useful summary of the comparisons which 
are made in the body of the work. In the Babylonian 
Code the enslaved wife and children are free in the fourth 
year, but in the Book of the Covenant not until the seventh 
year does the male Hebrew slave regain his freedom. In the 
Covenant a slave-concubine could ‘ not be sold to strangers, 
but in the Babylonian Code this was only so if she had 
borne children. The Babylonians punished the smiting of 
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parents by mutilation (the cutting ofE of the hands), but in 
the Covenant the punishment was death. In both codes 
the night-thief might be killed on the spot, bat the 
Babylonian Code enacts further the death penalty for 
brigandage, theft from temple or palace, and at a fire, and 
the distinct is responsible for depredations caused by high- 
waymen The amount of restitution ranges from thirtyfold 
to twofold, but in the Covenant fivefold for an ox, fourfold 
for a sheep, and double if the stolen thing were found in 
the thief’s possession. In Babylonia the sacrilegious thief 
who could not make restitution was put to death, and the 
cattle-lifter in Ex. xxii, 3 is sold. If a tliief steals a thing 
deposited, the owner of the depository must make restitution 
and recover fiom the thief, but in the Covenant he clears 
himself by an oath. 

The Deuteronomic law in favour of the fugitive slave is 
in marked contrast with the severe enactments of the Code 
of Hammurabi. The statutes for the protection of the 
unfortunate debtor remind us of Israelitish injunctions and 
prohibitions, but whilst the latter appeal* to the debtor’s 
(qy. creditor’s ?) goneiosity, and are not always practicable, 
the humane laws of the Code of Hammurabi receive the 
stamp of authority and are intended to be carried out by the 
■courts. Injustice towards the widow and the fatherless was 
forbidden and cursed, but one may search in vain for specific 
laws analogous to sections 172 and 177 of the Code of 
Hammurabi, which protect the widow if her sons afflict her, 
and the childTcn in case she decide to marry again. 

It is impossible to go over all the ground co vexed by this 
work, but enough has been said to show its value and 
thoroughness, and the industry with which the facts it 
contains have been collected. More, however, has yet to 
be done, and probably much will be added to our knowledge 
of the laws of the Babylonians in the near future. The 
work so well inaugurated by Meissner in his Bettrage sum 
alibahyhiusihen Fnratrpclif, published in 1893, needs carrying 
forward, notwithstanding the numerous publications upon 
the subject which have appeared since. There is also much 
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need for caution in translations of legal documents, and it 
must be remembered that up to the present all translations 
are more or less tentative, and the latest renderings are n'ot 
always the best, notwithstanding the confidence with which 
they may be put forth. None are infallible — not even the 
youngest of us.’^ 

The index to the Code of Hammurabi, to the Biblical 
passages, and the geneial index, add greatly to the usefulness 
of the book, which is bound to be a standard work of 
reference for some time to come. 

T. G. Pinches. 

Recueil 1)e Tabli.ues Chaldiknnes, par FiiANi^'Ois 
Thureai (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1903.) 

The Assyriological world is again placed in the position 
of a debtor to this, the most prominent of students of the 
non-Semitic idiom of ancient Babylonia in France, by the 
publication of the collection now before us. It contains 
over 400 inscriptions, arranged chronologically in groups, 
all the documents included therein dating from before 
2500 B.c. or thereabouts. Many of these texts come from 
the diggings of M. do Sarzec, who excavated them at 
Tel-loh between the years 1893 and 1900, so that this 
work forms in a great measure a monument to the services 
which that persevering explorer has rendered to the science 
of Assyriology. The groups of tablets, which are six in 
number, belong to certain well - marked periods of early 
Babylonian history. Unfortunately, however, they are texts 
of a most uninteresting nature, being mostly trade-documents 
and accounts, though a few plans oi fields, etc., and contracts 
or delivery-notes occur among them. 

The tablets of the first and the second series, which 
belong to the earliest period, are of a curious rounded form, 
and, judging from an unpublished tablet of similar shape 
which the present writer has seen, it is very probable that 
most of them had envelopes, which would account for the 
very excellent state of preservation in which they are 
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generally found. In the single example of an envelope 
which has come to my notice, an addition to the inscription, 
and also some very fine cylinder - seal impressions, were 
preserved. If the envelopes of all the others were similarly 
decorated, there is no doubt that a very important portion 
of the archsBological material which originally accompanied 
these documents has not been recovered. 

A portion of the first two series was excavated by M, de 
Sar:sec in the year 1893 in a mound designated by the 
letter K, about 250 metres south-east of the palace-mound 
at Tel-loh. They are of the period before TJr-Nina, as is 
shown by the fact that the layer in which they were found 
is below that containing remains belonging to his time. 
As M. Thureau-Dangin does not mention any royal name 
in connection with this small series, and as I, too, have 
found nothing which could be regarded as indicating who 
was the reigning chief, they may be looked upon as barren 
of any historical information. The style of the writing is 
exceedingly archaic, and similar to that of the inscriptions 
which immediately follow. 

The second group of the series is of unknown origin, but 
in connection with them M. Thureau-Dangin makes a very 
important suggestion. He notes that a god whose name 
is written with the characters Su - kur - ru is frequently 
mentioned, and that these characters, in the tablet 82-8-16, 1 
(published by me, with additions, in S. A. Smith's MmeU 

laneoiAs A^syrum Text 9 in 1887), when used as the name 

of a city, with the proper determinative suffix, stand for 
Surupag, explained as Suruppak in the Semitic column, 
the Suripak of the tablet giving the account of the Flood, 
where it is mentioned as the birthplace of Ut-napi§tim, 
the Babylonian Noah, and also the spot on earth where the 
gods decided to destroy mankind by the catastrophe which 
the Babylonian patriarch relates. The site of this interesting 
city is still unknown, but there is every probability that 

it will be discovered sooner or later, especially if these 

4ocuments were excavated there. 

It is on account of the style of the writing (no other 
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taeans of determining tbeir relative position being available) 
tbat M. Thureau-Dangin places this group of tablets before 
“the time of Ur -Nina. They bear, however, » some vOry 
interesting names of rulers, whose titles, unfortunately, are 
not given. In two cases their names are compounded with 
that of the god of the place, and are read MaS-Surupak 
and Enim-Surupak- . . -zi. 

The second series is ono of which a great many specimens 
have been in the market, and have been purchased for 
various museums. There is no doubt, however, that the 
French explorers obtained all the more notew orthy specimens 
found, as is shown by the fact that, besides Lugal-an-da, 
patesi of Laga^i, and Uru - La - gina, king of Lagas (it is 
noteworthy, by the way, that the former is called ‘king' 
at least once), the name of a judge, Ur-^l-Innana, occurs, 
as well as that of the patesi En-li-tar-zi and his predecessor 
En-te-me-na. The dealers seem to have reported that these 
tablets came from Madain, but as the texts excavated by 
the French explorers were found in a mound close by the 
palace-mound at Tel-loh, there is hardly any doubt that, 
as the insciiptions themselves indicate, the portions of the 
find offered for sale were obtained by the native excavators 
on the same site after the official diggings were over. It 
is noteworthy that some of these inscriptions are the palace- 
accounts of the consorts of En-li-tar-zi and Lugal-anda, 
and furnish interesting details as to the provisions, etc., 
needed, as well as the offerings to the deities worshipped 
by the inmates of the buildings from which they came. 
They are all very carefully written, and are made of well- 
baked clay. 

The third series consists of a number of tablets which 
were found by M. de Sarzec in a mound which he designated 
the ‘ tell des tablettes.' They were heaped up without 
order upon the remains of a pavement of baked brick, at 
a depth of 3*70 metres. These tablets belong to the 
period of Sargani (Sargou of Agade), his successors, and 
oontemporaneous patesis, and give several historical details. 
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One of these inscriptions mentions Sargani’s campaign 
against Elam and Zahara (apparently corresponding with 
that first in order in the inscriptions giving omens for his 
reign ^), whilst others refer to his expedition to Amurrii 
(cf. the second entry of the tablet of omens), which is 
regarded as being identical with Syria. The foundation 
of temples at Babylon and Niffer, and the capture of 
Sarlak, king of Kutu — possibly Cuthah, near Babylon, now 
represented by the mound bearing the name Tell Ibrahim 
— -are among the historical data contained in this series. 
The third entrj^ in the omen-tablet here quoted refers to 
Babylon, but, its mutilation makes its exact sense somewhat 
uncertain. Inscriptions of the patesis or viceroys during 
the reigns of Sargani and his son Naram - Sin, namely, 
Lugal - usumgala and Ur-e (or Sur-e‘-*) are also given.* 
Unfortunatel}', real chronological data are wanting, and 
the history of the early period to which these inscriptions 
refer is by no moans cleai . 

The fourth scries belongs to the layer uncovered in 1898 
and 1900 in the tract north of the ‘ tell des tablettes/ 
They are of unbaked clay, and though they go down to 
the period of Ibi-Sin (lue-Sin, Ine-Enzu), only those of the 
period preceding that of Un-Engur are given. They contain 
a number of data, which can, in some cases, be arranged 
in proper sequence, but more material is required before 
anything of real chronological value is possible. One group 
of tablets seems to be of a date anterior to that of the 
well-known king Gudea, whose statues are now in the 
Louvre, and others dated in his reign, as well as that of 
XJr-Nin-glrsu, his son, are given. Numerous references to^ 
royal, princely, and high -placed personages of the time 
occur, and, with the details concerning their needs and way 
of living, will furnish valuable mateiial for reconstructing 
the life of the Babylonians at that early period. The 

* Otmetform hncupUofn of Westan Asia^ 'lol. n, pi. S4. 

® The tablet-frag:ment containing a m w verfuon ot the I^egend ol GilgameS, 
discovered and translated by Meissner, implies that the chaiacter nr had, in 
non-Bemitic (Sumero-Akkaman) names, the pronunciation ot sur. 
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indications of the events chosen to date by, such as the 
construction of temples, the digging of canals, etc., seem to 
imply that they were a peaceful folk, which wbuld explain 
their advancement in civilization — such as it then was. 

M. Thureau - Dangin's fifth series is similar to the 
preceding. The tablets are of unbaked clay, and belong 
to the time of TJr-Engur and part of that of Dungi, his 
son. Of the same period are also the tablets of the sixth 
series published in this work. Part of them is of unbaked 
clay, and the remainder (which was found in the southern 
part of the ‘tell des tablettea,’ arranged orderly in super- 
imposed layers upon ledges of earth along the two sides 
of narrow subterranean galleries) of similar material well 
baked. It is during this period that we get something 
like effective chronological data in the lists of events drawn 
up to date by, like those published by Professor Hilprecht 
in his Old Babylonian Inset ipf ions, Nos. 125 and 127. Here 
warlike expeditions are fiequently referred to, as well as 
the restoration of temples, the enthronement of high-priests, 
and the dedication of objects to the gods. A large number 
of tablets belonging to this period exists, and others are, 
from time to time, brought to Europe. The dates of these 
inscriptions begin with what M Thureau-Dangin regards 
as the twenty - fifth entry of the chronological tablet 
published by Hilprecht, ie. the investiture of the lord 
thought to be the high-priest of Eridu, and goes on to refer 
to the third campaign against Simurru ; the third against 
Ganhar ; the campaign against Ansan ; the construction of 
Dur-mati, ‘ the fortress of the land ' ; the building of the 
temple of Dungira (Dungi), which M. Thureau-Dangin 
identifies with that called Pi-sa-is-Dagana ; the campaign 
against Sairu ; the ninth campaign against Simurru and 
Lulubu ; the campaign against EimaS ; and that against 
Hargi and Humurti. If all the entries in the chronological 
list published by Hilprecht belong to Dungi, he must have 
ruled, according to the author, at least forty -five, and 
possibly fifty years. 
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There is no doabt that his was a long and most succeMfol 
reign, and, indeed, this would also appear from the number 
of royal inscriptions of Dungi extant. For the reign of 
his successor, Bdr-Sin, seven dates are quoted, the last being 
that of his ninth year, when the high -priest of Nannara 
(the Moon-god) at Kar-zida was invested. Seven dates are 
also quoted for Gimil-Sin, the king who followed BAr-Sin, 
during whose reign the western wall, called muriq Tidnim^ 
was constructed. Ibi-Sin, with one date only — perhaps the 
second or third of his reign — finishes the series, and as no 
inscriptions of successors are known with certainty, it may 
be conjectured that some catastrophe overtook the dynasty, 
bringing it to a sudden end. 

The chronological conclusion to which M. Thureau-Dangin 
comes is, that if Nabonidus’s statements with regard to the 
date of Naram-Sin, son of Sargon of Agade, showing that 
it corresponded with the thirty - eighth century b.c., be 
correct, then the accession of Ibi-Sin could hardly have 
taken place less than 3500 or 3400 b.c. Entemena would 
then have reigned about 4000 b.c., the earliest series of 
texts published would fall ‘ in full fifth millennium,' and it 
is difficult to believe that these dates are not too high. 
This opinion concerning the earliest chronology of the 
Babylonians is shared by most Assyriologists, and more 
material for testing Nabonidus’s statement is much needed. 
A thousand years later as the date of these later dynasties 
is certainly more reasonable — indeed, 2500 years b.c. as 
the period of Dungi, Bfir-Sin, Gimil-Sin, and Ibi-Sin, is 
just that which we should expect. Doubtless Nabonidus's 
antiquarian enthusiasm led him to overestimate the date of 
his great predecessor of Agad4, and in the absence of the 
pride of youth, the pride of length of days is a failing with 
nations and individuals alike. Nabonidus’s chronological 
indications naturally depended largely on the accuracy of 
the scribe or scribes who supplied him with the information. 

All Assyriologists will be grateful to M. Thureau-Dangin 
for his really valuable work, so conscientiously and pains- 
takingly, and withal so modestly performed. It is a book 
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vhioh no student of that early period in the history of 
Babylonia can possibly neglect. 

T. G. ’PllSoHi.8. 


The Army of the Indian Moghuls, By W. Irvine. 

(London, 1903.) 

“ The Army of the Indian Moghuls, its Organisation and 
Administration” is the title of a book lately published by 
Mr. W. Irvine, which appears to be part of a larger work 
dealing with the later Indian Moghul system of administration 
in all its branches. He has been prompted to anticipate in 
this preliminary investigation the earlier sections of his 
subject, by the appearance of Dr. Ilorn’s essay on a similar 
theme, and the first seven chapters have already appeared 
in the Journal of the E.A.S. for July, 1896. These earlier 
sections, from which he has been diverted by the perusal of 
Horn’s ‘‘Das Hoer- und Kriegswesen der Gross- Moghuls,” 
treating of the 'Sovereign, the Court ceremonial, and the 
system of Entitlature, were at the time little more than 
sketched out, and will now be continued, no doubt, without 
interruption. All this, however, is to serve merely as an 
Introduction to a complete history of that period already 
planned and commenced. So far the time occupied in these 
preliminary studies has been ten years, and Mr. Irvine 
appears to have no misgiving that health and opportunity 
will be granted for the completion of his formidable task. 
The work under notice has run to 300 pages, and the whole 
system of government “ in all its branches ” has yet to come, 
presumably with the same elaborate detail and conscientious 
pursuit of accuracy, not only in minute particularities of 
reference to multitudinous authors, but in the philology of 
all Oriental terms employed. The same authorities for the 
period he deals with, viz. the reigns of Aurungzeb’s successors, 
1707-1803, will probably serve him in many of his other 
investigations and lighten his task, but the list quoted at 
the close of his book includes a range of reading so extensive 
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that, if we are to judge of Hercules from his foot, the 
remaining volumes of the Introduction alone will entail 
a research as exhaustive, and employ a period as considerable^ 
as that which has already engaged his diligence. If 
Mr. Irvine will permit a suggestion tending to shorten his 
labours, it is that he should master the art of selection and 
compression. There is abundant evidence in his account of 
the Moghul army of his uncommon familiarity with the 
authors he refers to, many of whom he must consult in the 
original manuscripts in his own possession or in the Britisli 
Museum, and of the stores of curious and wide reading from 
which he daraws auxiliary support or illustration of his 
statements. But in its present form the work is less an 
account of the Moghul army than a rich storehouse of raw 
material to be used by future labourers in the same field, and 
not for present enjoyable consumption, more likely to be 
perused by those who read to write than by such as read 
for pleasurable instruction. It is rather the work of a 
scholiast than a historian, a kind of glosuirium de helha^ 
rebus wherein the technical terms relating to the personnel 
of the army, its equipment, arms, munitions, methods of 
attack, defence, and the like, are discussed under separate 
headings, with much learning, if with somewhat needless 
extracts from various authors on the same subject where 
there is little or no real divergence, inducing prolixity and 
confusing what is clear. Much of the ground is already 
sufficiently covered by Blochmann in the Ain-i-Akbari, 
vol. i, and the iteration of doubtful names for different 
pieces of armour with conjectural emendations of terms of 
equipment not to be found in any dictionary, and of which 
the uses even are unknown, are not worth the space of 
their record. Antiquarian research is one of the objects 
of the Society, but there is a danger to be avoided by 

learned philologists who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space. 

Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark, 

From Greece to Rome and into Noah's Ark.'^ 
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In a work of this nature, intended, apparently, for in- 
corporation in a historical treatise, it is essential that there 
should be as little as possible to disturb the attention of 
the reader from the main facts of the narrative, lest the 
bewildering mass of overloaded details and parenthetical 
references to their innumerable soiu'ces weary the most long- 
enduring patience. Among these avoidable interruptions are 
the repeated translations of common Persian nouns, which 
every newly- joined subaltern in India learns in a week, 
derivations already explained, references of words not only 
to common dictionaries but to their pages, a series of 
meanings given therefrom when one would suffice, lists 
of fortresses and authorities that describe them, names of 
killed and wounded in obscure battles, whose me nt ion only 
emphasizes the pr ofundity of their obli vion, and endless 
eilalions of manuscripts which perplex without instructing 
the scholar. These are defects which would interfere with 
the profitable enjoyment of any work, however valuable in 
other re8i)ects, and they are not mentioned in any spirit of 
carping <*riticisin', but to remove a very needless self-imposed 
labour on the author with proportionate relief to his readers. 
As Mr. Irvine justly observes in his concluding general 
observations, the brief but most interesting portion of his 
volume, the empire’s final collapse was due to its military 
decrepitude. There was little loyalty, absolutely no natriotismj 
the army, a body of mercenaries ready to desert or sell itself 
to the highest bidder ; the infantry, a rabble of half-armed 
scarecrows of no account on either side, fit only for 
plundering the defenceless, and who had as lief hear the 
devil as a drum ; the cavalry, feari’ul of sacrificing their 
horses, for wluch, if lost, they were never repaid, and 
dispersing at once on the death or flight of their leader ; the 
artillery, generally immovable, the heavy guns firing one 
shot in three hours if they did not burst at the first discharge 
— these were the elements of a battle, combined with much 
shouting and abusive language and blowing of horns ; its 
oonclusion the immediate flight, after plundering their own 
^amp, of the vanquished^ or that of the enemy if victorious ; 
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recorded by historians in language of hyperbole that vould 
be excessive if applied to the campaigns of Alexander. 
There were, of course, brave men and gallant deeds at all 
times ; these are not confined to any nation nor to any age, 
but they did not alter and only brought into greater 
prominence the miserable incompetence, the corruption, the 
intrigues, the shameless efieminacy, and craven spirit that 
marked the degenerate holders of that sceptre once swayed 
by the intrepid hands of Baber. After the death of 
Aurungzeb in 1707 the tottering structure of this once great 
dominion rapidly crumbled to its fall. While supported 
and nourished by infusion of vigorous northern blood from 
beyond the Himalayas, it continued to flourish with some 
show of hereditary power, but when that source failed and 
it depended for its endurance on the languid generations of 
the Indian plains, shattered by the wide devastation of the 
Persian and the Afghan and the assault of Ihe Marhatta, the 
insubstantial pageant faded from history. 

It may be of service to correct some errors here and there 
that deserve emendation. At p. 9 'tJzzam is given as the 
plural of A^zam. Like the latter, it is itself an intensive 
form of , and not a plural at all, nor used in the plural. 
Possibly a sdJim plural might be allowable, though an 
instance would be difficult to discover, but a broken plural 
it cannot be. No doubt is intended, which is a plural 

of 

At p. 19 Ayydm i hUdli is rendered * days of the moon^s 
rise.’ If the transliteration h for ^ is correct, the word has 
no connection with the moon, which requires ^ for its 
orthography. JllA signifies both the new and waning moon ; 
during the rest of the month it is called . If Hil&li be 
the right reading, the deduction of pay might refer to days 
of rest t\ n. 3 of ^3^), a deduction, as it were, 

during halts against travelling or service allowance, but this^ 
is mere conjecture. 
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P. 29, kamrhand for kamarhandy kcHhah for qahd. P. 46, 
mutdl^aikn for muta^aJMihinn, P. 48 fard gh for/ardM, 
barwat (twice) for bmiiL P. 109, mu^dnd for 7hu*amd, aad 
some others. 

At p. 66 occurs the following verse : — 

“ Chah y4re kuuad mighfar o joshan arn 
Chun B4ri na kard akhtar roshan am.’' 

Tare should be ydri in the first line, and the second requires 
the hdfat after aJ^tar for its proper scansion. The verse is 
mutaqdnb, catalectic in the final syllable. This change 
would alter the meaning given, and render the reading Bd^ i 
very doubtful. Ydri seems the more probable word, and 
certainly gives the sense, which the other does not. 

There are other points on which not a little remains to be 
said, but sufficient has been noted to indicate the line taken 
by the author in this early portion of his history, and the 
advantage of compression m its continuance if he would do 
justice to the industry and ability which he brings to his task. 

H. S. Jarreti. 

The Middle Eastern Question, or some Political 
Problems of Indian Defence. By Valentine 
Chirol. (London : Murray, 1903.) 

Mr Chirol’s book is verj well written and eminently 
readable, being a pleasant blend of travel, personal obser- 
vation, and political speculation. It embra c es the whole 
frontier of India from Siam t o Sistan^ but is mainly 
concerned with those burning questions of Anglo-Indian 
politics, Persia and the Persian Gulf. Anyone approaching 
these subjects for the first time could not choose a better 
guide than Mr. Chirol; while even experts will benefit by 
studying his lucid r^sum^ of the problem in its very latest 
phases. Mr. Chirol brings out with striking clearness the 
fact that present objective seems to be Sistan, to 

be followed by ai k advance straighLio some point on tha 
coast Jbetween K'lrjj^hT thiT of the G ulf^ All 
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preliminaries are being carefully settled, the Persian customs 
have been captured, under the screen of a subservient 
Belgian administration, and before many years are over 
we may see another of those Eussian encroachments which 
it is the fashion here in England to call ‘ inevitable/ 
Eussia’s advance to the shores of the Indian Ocean should 
be in no sense more ‘ inevitable ’ than a similar movement 
by us from Quetta to Sistan, Shiraz, and the Gulf ports. 
With us it is the will rather than the power to make 
such an advance that is wanting. The accelerated pace 
at which Eussia is now pushing southwards is the newest 
and most striking fact brought out in this book. Lord 
Lansdowne's recent declaration that the Persian Gulf is 
a British sphere of influence may have done a little to 
postpone the course of events. But when the time comes* 
shall we not, as hitherto, be like the lady who, ** vowing 
she would ne’er consent, consented ” ? When that comes 
to pass, we shall find the protection of our sea- route to India, 
the Far East, and Australia a burden almost more than 
can be borne. I have no criticisms to offer, for Mr, Chirol’s 
views are substantially those held by me and, as I believe, 
by nearly every other Anglo-Indian. I have noticed, 
however, one small oversight. The right of Cambridge 
to claim our distinguished member, Mr. E. G. Browne, 
must be vindicated ; he is Professor Browne, not of Oxjord 
(p. 120), but of Cambridge, 

Wm. Irvine. 

The Eaghuvan^a, the Story of Eaghc’s Line, by 

Kalidasa. Translated by P. de Lacy Johnstone. 

(London: Dent & Co.) 

This translation of the most celebrated Sanskrit epic poem 
of the classical period is intended, presumably, chiefly for 
the benefit of English readers who are not Sanskrit scholars. 
It aims, therefore, at preserving the spirit rather than the 
mode of expression, the substance rather than the form, of 
Kalidasa’s poem. 
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Mr, de Lacy Johnstone has wisely chosen blank verse as 
the most suitable medium for his version ; and he certainly 
possesses the somewhat rare faculty of using this medihm 
effectively and without monotony. 

The following passage (Canto ix, lines 79-88 of the 
translation) affords a very fair sample of his style : — 

“ Came in his season Spring, that gracious Lord, 

In might all-worshipful, the peer alike 

Of Gods of Earth, and Sky, and Wealth, and Sea, 

To deck the world with new-born flowers. The Sun 
Turned towards Kuvera’s lealms his steeds, and cleared 
The morning-hours of Frost, and left the slopes 
Of well -loved Malaya. First burst the buds, 

Then sprouted fresh green twigs, with hum of bees 
And cuckoos’ wooing note • — ^through tree-clad glade 
In order due thus Spring revealed himself.” 

This is certainly very readable English verse, and the 
passage has been chosen as, in point of style, fairly repre- 
senting the whole translation. At the beginning of the 
passage quoted there Is an inversion of the sense and 
construction of the original, which may be intentional 
or unintentional on the part of the translator; but, if 
intentional, it is scarcely justifiable.^ Apart from this, it 
is to be noted that the translator has, in these ten lines 
of blank verse (=100 syllables), succeeded in giving an 
adequate presentation of every idea in the original passage, 
which consists of three dmtaidamhta verses ( = 144 
syllables). 

Everywhere throughout this version Mr, de Lacy Johnstone^s 
taste and judgment are apparent, and he has certainly comr 
pleted his difficult and delicate task with a rare degree of 
success. 

E. J. It* 

* The ongiual idea is, ol course, that Spnng comes with his new floweis as il 
to honour King Dafiaratha, the equal ol the Gods. 
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The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India. By John 
Campbell Oman. (London : Fisher Unwin, 1903.) 

In this volume Professor Oman gives us a history of 
Indian asceticism with especial reference to its manifestations 
at the present day and in times comparatively recent. It is 
a common-place — one of those self-evident truths which are 
generally disregarded in practice — that the India of to-day 
is best understood through a knowledge of the India of the 
past; and there can be no doubt that the converse of this 
proposition is equally true, viz., that a knowledge of the 
India of to-day is the best possible commentary on the 
India of the" past. There has, in fact, been a continuity 
in the social and religious history of India, which makes it 
impossible to understand properly any particular phase 
without some reference to its position in the whole chain 
of development. By placing on record his careful personal 
observations of Indian asceticism and its devotees, Professor 
Oman has made an important contribution, not only to the 
history of Indian religion, but also to the history of religion 
generally ; for asceticism in one form or another is a constant 
feature in different phases of religious history, though it has 
in India attained to a development scarcely to be paralleled 
elsewhere. 

Professor Oman’s book is well illustrated, and it is written 
in an interesting style which should make it popular. 

E. J. R. 


Timotheos : Die Persek, aus einem Papyrus von Abusir, 
herausgegeben von Ulrich von Wilamowiiz- 
Mollendorff. (Leipzig : Hinrichs, 1903.) 

ThQ papyrus, here edited by one of the greatest of living 
classical scholars, was found in 1902 buried with a mummy 
in a tomb near Memphis. It has the distinction of being the 
oldest known Greek MS. The evidence alike of palmography 
and of the objects found together with it points to a date 
probably as early as 350 b.c. The poem itself is a 
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the musician-poet Timotheos of Miletus, who flourished 
400 B.c. It is in fact a libretto of which we have lost 
the music. It is to be judged, therefore, from4he literary 
point of view, as we should judge Wagner's poems if their 
music was lost, that is to say, as a work of art necessarily 
incomplete. 

The language of the poem is extravagant to a degree, 
and the superabundance of its metaphors makes us imagine 
almost that we are reading — so far as most of us can read 
this poem at all without the aid of the paraphrase in 
simplified Greek which is thoughtfully supplied — a Sanskrit 
Mvya, Like a Sanskrit Miya^ too, tliough dealing with 
one of the most inspiring and one of the most momentous 
events in history — no less an event, in all probability, than 
the battle of Salamis — we may search it through and 
through without finding one solitary historical reference of 
any importance. The description of the sea-fight might 
refer to any sea-fight ; or rather, to be strictly accurate, it 
is of the nature of a stock description, such as we are, alas ! 
only too familikr with in Indian literature, which coUld 
not be properly applied to any human event whatever.^ 
Disappointing as the work is from the literary point of 
view, the discovery of this papyrus, of which an excellent 
facsitnile is also published, is of the utmost importance for 
the study of Greek palaeography. 

£, J. H, 


A Manual of Musalman Numismatics. By 0. Codring roN, 
M.D., F.S.A. (Asiatic Society Monographs, Vol. VII ; 
1904.) 

No branch of numismatics is, from the historical point of 
view, so valuable as that which deals with the coinages of 
the Muhammadan powers who, in all the three continents 
of the Old World, have taken so prominent a part in the 

'Was there ever sueh delicious irony as is contained in the Jain vaMo^ ‘‘the 
description as before,” regularly added after the mention of each new name 
or place f 
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history of mankind. This special value is explained by the 
fact that, with comparatively few exceptions, Muhammadan 
coins regularly record the date, the mint, and, from the end 
of the second century of the Hejira, generally also the 
name of the reigning prince. We have thus preserved an 
amount of evidence of the most trustworthy character, which 
enables us often either to supply the outlines of the history 
of a country during a period for which all other records 
have perished, or to control such other records as may have 
survived. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that all 
this evidence should be collected in as complete a manner as 
possible ; and any effort to make the study of Muhammadan 
numismatics more general, by simplifying those difficulties 
which are apt to discourage students at the outset, is to be 
commended. 

In the present little manual of 240 pages Dr. Codrington 
has put together, in an admirably clear and simple form, 
all the information and all the practical hints which are 
likely to help the student in the actual work of reading and 
identifying the coins. He, in fact, puts on record for the 
benefit of others the experience wliich he has himsplf gained 
during many years as a collector of Muhammadan coins. 

The only work of the kind available up to the present 
lime has been Soret’s Elements de la Numismatiqne Mnsulmane^ 
a work long since out of print, and somewhat unsatis- 
factory as a manual for constant reference because of its 
unsystematic arrangement and the want of any sort of index. 
Dr. Codrington’s book marks a great advance, not only in 
clearness, but also in completeness, since he has laid under 
contribution the large literature which has appeared since 
the date of Soret’s book (1864). Especially worthy of note 
is Dr. Codrington’s List of Mint Towns,*' which takes up 
no fewer than seventy-one pages, and comprises, on a rough 
calculation, between a thousand and eleven hundred names 
of places at which Muhammadan coins were struck. This 
list will bo of the greatest use. It is much fuller than any 
other similar list in existence, and its value is enhanced by 
the addition, wherever possible, of the precise geographical 
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^ition of the places and any descriptive or honorific epithets 
habitually associated with their names on the coins. 

Dr. Codrington’s book is sure of a welcome wherever there 
are students of Muhammadan numismatics, and nowhere 
more than in India, where there are at the present time 
gratifying signs of an increasing interest in this important 
branch of historical study. 

E. J. R. 
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The Sahasr\m, Rupnath, etc., Edict of Asoka, 

I find that I cannot deal explicitly with the second 
important passage in this record, without presenting some- 
what lengthy comments on some of the details of the texts 
of it; even though the cases are but few in which I differ 
from decipherments made by Dr. Biihler and M. Senart. 
For more than one reason, those comments cannot be given 
in this Journal. And I shall therefore defer the completion 
of my second article for this Journal, until I have fixed 
the texts of the passage, with my remarks on them, in 
a separate note in the Indian Antiquary, 

Meanwhile, I .would say that the announcement made by 
me in this Journal, 1903, p. 829, is to be modified as follows. 
A closer study of the Brahmagiri text has shewn me that, 
while Asoka did join the Samgha early in the thirty-third 
year after his abhisheka, it was not luitil five years later, 
early in the thirty-eighth year, that he abdicated and passed 
into religious retirement. And thus the edict further 
endorses the statement of the Dipavamsa and the Mahdvamaay 
that A^ka reigned for thirty-seven years. 

I take this opportunity of saying that Suvarnagiri, where 
Asoka was in religious retirement when he issued the edict, 
was one of the hills surrounding the ancient city Girivraja, 
in Magadha. 

' J. F. Fleet. 

X&th January, 1904. 

Guessing the Number or VtbhTtaka Seeds. 

Nala, chapter xx, describes how Nala drove King 
l^tupariC^* They come across a mhhltaka or haherd tree. 
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The king shows his skill in sahkhyana by at once stating 
the number of the leaves and of the fruits that had fallen 
from it, and of the number of leaves and of the fruits that 
were on two of the branches. This passage has puzzled 
several European scholars, and various explanations have 
been offered. The one that I was taught in my young 
days was that the king challenged Nala to a game of 
‘‘ odd or even ” 

I would suggest that the simplest and literal explanation 
is the best one. In Northern India crops of all kinds, 
including fruit, are often estimated. The process is called 
kan-kvty and is a necessary incident of certain tenures, the 
tenant paying the value of a fixed proportion of the 
estimated produce to his landlord as rent In my old 
district of Gaya this tenuie is very common, and a body 
of men known as or appraisers, has been called into 

existence. The skill of these men is something wonderful. 
It is almost uncanny to see one of them walk into a field, 
pluck a few ears of rice here and there, and then say that 
the produce is so many maunds per hgha^ i.e. bushels per 
acre. Assuming that the appraiser is believed to be acting 
fairly, his appraisement is accepted by both parties. On 
a few occasions on which I have seen it tested it has always 
come out right. To come nearer to King Ktuparna's exploit, 
fruit-trees are often subjected to the same procedure. 
I may quote my own experience. It is a common thing 
for Anglo-Indian officials to sell the fruit of their gardens. 
If they do not do so their servants steal it. The purchaser, 
who is usually a neighbouring fruiterer, watches the crop, 
and the agreement of sale is for so much money down and 
for a certain proportion of the fruit to be delivered to the 
owner of the trees. On one occasion a fruiterer at Gaya 
offered me a ridiculously small sum for a fine crop of 
mangoes. We are always swindled in these matters, but 
this was a trifle too strong. So I got a native friend to 
send nie a good kaniya. The man came, sauntered about 
my orchard for half an hour, and then told me that I had 
so many mangoes. The fruiterer accepted his statement 
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without demur^ aud when I talked to him about it after- 
wards said that of course it was correct. It never occurred 
to him to question the accuracy of the estimate! of a kardya 
so well known as the man I had called in. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we must take the episode in 
Nala literally. King Rtuparna was simply an extraordinarily 
good kaniya^ and seized the opportunity of displaying his 
skill to the astonished Kala. 

Regarding the use of the mhhltaka nut as a ‘teetotum^ 
in gambling, see Professor von Roth’s essay in the 
Oumpi^dkanmudt. I daresay Rtuparna was “ skilled in 
dice” (i.e. in teetotum -spinning), which accounts for his 
selecting the 6a/«em-tree for his arithmetical display. 

Camherley, George A. Grierson. 

January 1904. 

A Disclaimer 

May I crave the indulgence of a small space to make 
my peace with* Dr. Fleet ? He appears to have taken 
offence (see ante, p. 164) at an innocent expression of mine, 
indicating a difference of view. I was not aware that the 
expression carried any offensive meaning. In any case, 
I desire to assure Dr. Fleet that no offence whatever was 
intended. The manner of referring to him on p. 363 
of my paper will, I hope, convince him of my unprovocative 
disposition. I now see that I was in error; and I note 
with satisfaction that, on the point in question. Dr. Fleet 
is in agreement with me. Under the circumstances, of 
course, I withdraw the offending remark unreservedly. 

As to the spelling ‘ Kangudesa ’ for ‘ Kongudesa,' need 
I say that it is a misprint which escaped me in proof- 
reading ? I willingly, however, accept Dr. Fleet’s correction, 
that *'the elephant-emblem belonged to the great Western 
Gahga princes of Mysore ” — the more so, as it strengthens 
my argument. 

For the rest, despite the somewhat sarcastic (undeservedly 
so, I think) remark, ^^he has solved one of those problems 
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to his own satisfaction,” I venture to entertain the hope that, 
in course of time, my working hypothesis on a confessedly 
obscure period of Indian history will meet with the 
acceptance of the thoughtful reader. 

Oxford, A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 

January 31s^, 1904. 

The Veddas of Ceylon: Origin of their Name. 

It is a remarkable fact that, of the various authors who 
wrote on Ceylon during its occupation by the Portuguese 
(1506-1658), only one, as far as I know, refers to the 
Veddas, viz. Pedro Teixeira, in 1610, and he calls them, 
erroneously, Pachas} Captain Joao Ribeiro, who was in 
Ceylon from 1640 to 1658, devotes part of a chapter of his 
Fatalidade Historica to the Veddas, whom he terms ‘BMas’ ; 
but his book was not written until 1681, more than twenty 
years after the Dutch had ousted the Portuguese from 
Ceylon. In 1675 Rijklof van Goens the elder, on being 
promoted from the governorship of Ceylon to the high 
office of Governor- General at Batavia, wrote an interesting 
account of the island,^ in which he gives a pretty full 
description of the Veddas, their customs, etc. He begins 
by saying : “ The Weddas (who call themselves Beddas) 
are aboriginal ® inhabitants from of old till now, whose 
origin no one is able to demonstrate. ’’ The statement that 
the Veddas “ call themselves Beddas '' is noteworthy, in 
view of the fact that in Sinhalese hcdda means ‘ forest, 
jungle ' ; but I can find no authority for the assertion. 
As I have mentioned above, Ribeiro calls these forest- 
dwellers ‘B^das'; and in the Batavia Pagh- Register for 
1644-1645 (p. 307) we are told that in the early part of 
1645 Raja Sinha, the king of Kandy, put to death two 

' See Journal R.A.S., 1899, p. 133. 

* Printed almost xn extemo in Valentyn’s Oud en Nimw Oott-lndien, Deel v, 
pp. 204-.i46. 

3 The passage as quoted in Eohson^Xobaon, s.v. ‘ Veddas,’ has, by a misprintf 
apparently, all original.” 
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* bedes ’ who had supplied the Dutch at Batticaloa with wax. 
{This is the earliest occurrence of the word that I haye 
yet found.) 

The origin of the name ^V^da' has been the tubject 
of much controversy. Yule, in Sobson-Jobson, says, ‘‘The 
word is said to mean ‘ hunters and to this the editor 
of the new edition appends in brackets, “Tamil vedu^ 
^hunting/” But the Tamil for ‘hunting’ is not vedu, but 
i?edu (a hunter is vedan ) ; and any connection between* this 
and vfdda is extremely improbable. (Mr. Crooke seems to 
have been misled by the assertion of Mr. Whitworth in his 
Anglo-Indian Dictionary , s.v. ‘ Vedar.’) The commonly 
accepted derivation of vedda is from Skt.-Pali ryddha; but, 
as Professor W. Geiger points out {Litt, und Sprache der 
Singh, ^ p. 47), vcdda would indicate a base-form nyaddha^ 
and not vyadha. The stem-form of vedda is vedi ; and this, 
Dr. Geiger says, points rather to the participle 
‘isolated, excluded,’ which would be quite as appropriate 
an appellation for these wild men as ‘ hunters.’ 

Donald Ferguson. 

20, Beech House Road, Croydon, 

Feb, 20th, 1904. 

Seres or Cheras? 

There is a puzzling passage in Pliny’s description of 
Oeylon, H.N. vi, 22 [24]. Pliny is relating what he had 
heard from the members of a Singhalese embassy to the 
Emperor Claudius (41-54 a.d.), at the head of which was one 
Rachias — doubtless the Latin for a Rajah. After describing 
the position of the sun and stars as seen in Ceylon, Pliny 
goes on — “ lidem narravere latus insulae quod praetenderetur 
Indiae x.m. stad. esse ab oriente hiberno. ultra montes 
Hemodos Seras quoque ab ipsis adspici notes etiam com- 
'mercio, patrem Rachiae commeasse eo, advenis ibi Seras 
oceursare. ipsos vero excedere hominum magnitudinem, 
rutilis comis, caeruleis oculis, oris sono truci, nullo com- 
mercio linguae, cetera eadem quae nostri negotiatores. 
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fltunmis ulteriore ripa merces positas juxta venalia tolli ab 
his, si placeat permutatio,” etc. — “Moreover, they told me 
that the coast from the north-east extremity ran parallel 
with the Indian mainland for 10,000 stadia; and also that 
beyond the Emodi Montes were the Seres, whom they knew 
by sight ; they traded with them ; the father of Rachias 
had frequently travelled thither, and it was the custom of the 
Seres to meet strangers there ; that these Seres were of 
unusual height, and had red hair, blue eyes, and harsh voices ; 
they knew no language employed in commerce. The rest 
of the story agreed with the reports of our merchants, i.e., 
they placed ^heir own goods for barter on the farther bank 
of the stream beside the articles the natives brought for sale ; 
and if the natives liked the exchange, they carried off what 
was offered,” — By the Seres the older classical authors meani 
the people of Sarikol, Kashgar, and N.W. China. Pliny 
makes Serica extend to the eastern sea, and the Montes 
Emodi are of course the Himalayas. Poraponius Mela (iii, 'T), 
another writer of the first century a.d., says that the Seres 
inhabited the country from the Taurus range to the Talis 
mountains overlooking the sea; they were a right honest 
folk, for in trading they left their goods in the desert for 
exchange, and then kept out of sight. On the strength of 
these passages Lassen (Ind. Alt., iii, pp. 85-6) and other 
writers have asserted the existence of a trade between Ceylon 
and Central Asia. 

And this is doubtless what Pliny understood. But what 
did the Singhalese ambassadors really mean? Pliny must 
have conversed with them through one or more dragomen, 
probably Greeks ; and the rest of his narrative shows that 
ho frequently misunderstood the information he got. Now 
the explanation given by Lassem labours under three 
difficulties. First, Pliny’s words seem to imply that the 
Seres in question were at no great distance from Ceylon. 
The' coasts of Ceylon and India lie parallel to each other; 
adross the straits are the hills behind which the Seres live ; 
BO he seems to say. To fly off to Central Asia is as if a man 
deseribing Great Britain were suddenly to insert a description 
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of Hong Kong. Second, the Indus Valley would be the 
natural route for such a trade, but this route was in all 
probability more or less barred at the time by the conquests 
of the Kushans in the north, and by the anarchy'^ of the 
Parthian chiefs of Minnagar on the Indus. Not barred 
•completely, because emeralds, sapphires, and furs from China 
(Serica) found their way from the north to Barbarike, the 
port at the mouth of the river (Periplus, c. 39) ; but although 
goods might pass, individual travellers would find the journey 
difficult. Third, the Tartars and Mongolians who inhabited 
Serica in no way correspond to the description of these Seres, 
For thesfe reasons many commentators have rejected the 
notion that these Seres have anything to do with Central 
Asia. 

Lassen suggests that the fair Seres in question were the 
TJsuns, a semi-mythical people of European origin, who lived 
in Zungaria at the end of the second century b.c. These 
TJsuns soon disappeared, and we hear nothing further ol 
them. But there is a much simpler explanation, I think, 
of the matter. The Cheras occupied Mysore at this time ; 
t heir territory possibly extended to the sea. The ambassadors 
may have said that among the Cheras there lived a race fair, 
like their Roman interlocutors, and an object of curiosity to 
the Singhalese. The existence of such a fair race in Mysore 
is vouched for by the Arab traveller Suleman in the ninth 
century a.d. (Reinaud, Rel. des* Voyages, p. 30), ‘‘C’est 
un peuple de couleur blanche, qui a les oreilles percees, et 
qui est remarquable pour sa beaute. II habite les champs 
et les montagnes.’' Ethnologists have traced such tribes of 
European origin among the, Ainos and even in Polynesia; 
and it would not be at all surprising to find that some such 
tribe had wandered to the south of the Dekhan. It has now 
disappeared, doubtless been absorbed, but the evidence of 
Suleman singularly confirms the statement of the Singhalese 
ambassadors. 

If the ambassadors really meant the Cheras, it is easy to 
understand how Pliny, having the Seres in his mind, and 
knowing nothing of the Ghats or the Nilugiris, called them 
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the Emodi Montes. The system of barter he describes is, of 
course, one common to many savage tribes ; it is in no way 
distinctive. 

J. Kennedy. 

The Old Indian Alphabet. 

Professor Biihler, at p. 27 of his article on the Brahma 
alphabet (Indian Studies, No. iii), quotes a passage from the 
lost Jain Aiiga, the Ditthivada (about 300 b.c.), which says 
that the alphabet had then 46 aksaras or letters. The com- 
mentator, Abhayadeva (about the eleventh century), explains 
this number by saying that it is the same as the number of 
letters in his time with the vowels r, f, /, and /, and the 
lingual consonant /, left out, but with /r»s included. Now 
Professor Buhler says this is a mistake ; the alphabet 
referred to must have left out the four vowels and the 
akshara ks, and have included the Vedic or Pali L That 
would make the alphabet at the time of the Jain Ahgas 
as follows : — 

Vowels a, d, ?, i, u, ft, e, ai, o, aUy am, ah 12 


Consonants k, kh, g, gh, h . . • . 5 

„ c,chj,jh,h .. .. 5 

„ /, M, d, dh, n . . . . 5 

„ t, th, d, dh, n . . . , 5 

» ph, h,hh,m . . , . 5 

„ yyr,I,v,l . . . . 5 

» 4 


46 

But in the ancient Sanskrit literature and also in the 
indigenous schools, which adhere to the oldest practices, the 
four vowels r, f, /, /, and ks are included in the alphabet, 
and / is omitted. This makes it consist of altogether fifty 
letters. So, in the Gautamiya Tantra we read 

Pancasal-lipibhir mala vihita sarva-karmani | 
A-karadi-kf a-karanta var^a-mala prakirttita 1 1 
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** In all literary worts garlands are prepared by the fifty 
letters. Those beginning with a and ending in are 
called the row of letters or the alphabet.*’ 

Malliimtha,in the thirteenth century A.D.,in his commentary 
on Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, says that the Sanskrit alphabet 
consists of fifty letters. Thus in the commentary on verse 28, 
canto iii, of the Raghuvami^a we read : — 

lipeh paiicasad-varnatmikayah matrkayah | ' 

The Lautsha alphabet, which was introduced into Tibet 
probably in the seventh century a.d., consists of fifty letters, 
including am, ah, and ; but having no L 

In the Lalitavistara (chap, x, p. 145, Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s edition ; ed. Lefmann, p. 127), where we meet 
with a grand description of the school in which Buddha 
learnt the alphabet, the letters am and ah are mentioned 
in the row of vowels and ks in that of consonants. Thus, 
in the Lalitavistara we read : — 

.4m-kare amoghotpatti-sabdah | 

u4^-kare astamgamana-iSabdo nifScarati sma | 

^^a-kare parikirtyamane ksana - paryan t - abhilasa - sarva- 
dharma-i§abdo niscarati sma | 

Am being uttered there came out the echo, viz., “ efficacious 
birth.” 

Ah being uttered there came out the echo, viz., ‘‘going 
down or setting.” 

Km being uttered there came out the echo, viz., “the 
desire foa all objects is momentary.” 

It follows that Abhayadeva was not so far wrong after all. 

Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

Presidency College, 

Calcutta. 


* “ of writing, (that is to say) of the alphabet consisting of fifty letters.”— E d. 
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A PECULIAR USE OF THE CaUSAL IN SANSKRIT 
AND Pali. 

Though my knowledge of Pali is very limited, it has 
struck me more than once that texts in that language offer 
examples for one or the other of the rules of the Sanskrit 
grammarians for which no examples have yet been found 
in Sanskrit texts. An instance of this kind is furnished 
by the sentence namasmmdno mvasemi rattim, quoted by 
Dr. Fleet above, p. 20, from the Suitanipata, 

In Varttika 9 on Panini iii, 1, 26, Satyayana lays down 
a rule concerning a peculiar use of the causal, the meaning 
of which will be best understood from the example for it 
given by Patailjali. According to the latter, instead of 
saying drdtrivivdmm dcaste, we may say r dirim rivdmyati\ 
i.e., we may employ the causal of the root from which the 
noun vimm is derived, drop the preposition a, and make 
rdtri dependent on the causal vivdsayati. By the wording 
of Katyayana^s rule drdtrivwdmm demie must mean ‘ he 
tells (stories) the whole night, until the night grows light ’ 
(i.e. till daybreak), and the same, therefore, should be the 
meaning of Patailjali’s example rdtrim vivdsayatu I have 
some doubts as to Patanjali’s explanation of the Varttika, 
and in particular as to whether he should not have said 
more fully dcaksdiio rdtrim rivdmyati\ however this may be, 
a correct example for Katy ay ana's rule is clearly furnished 
by the above sentence, namassamdno vivamni rattim} The 
literal translation of this sentence would be ‘ worshipping 
I cause the night to grow light,' which, according to the 
Varttika, in Sanskrit would be equivalent to drdtrmvdsam 
namasydmiy ‘I worship the whole night, until the night 
grows light' (i.e. till daybreak). 

I am surprised to see that in the St. Petersburg dictionary, 
where the word vivdsa of drdtrivwdsam is correctly derived 
from ms ‘ to shine,' the causal vivdsayati of rdtrim vkdsayati 
is placed under ms ‘ to dwell.' This surely is due to an 

^ For the (short) a of the causal mvasemi compare e.g. Jdt,^ vol. ii, p. l78, 
1. upatapeti (for upati^i). 
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oversight, because mvdsa and vivdsayati must necessarily be 
derived from one and the same root. 

In Varttika 10 on Panini iii, 1, 26, Katyayana gives 
another rule for the employment of the causal, by* which, 
e,g. in the sentence TIjjayinydh proBthito Mdhismatydm 
Buryodgamanam sambhdvayate^ * having started from Ujjayini 
he meets sunrise at Mahismatf ’ (i.e. he reaches M. at 
sunrise), for the two last Sanskrit words we may use suryam 
udgamayati, ‘having started from li. he causes the sun to 
rise at M/ With this we may compare suriyam utthdpesi 
and arunam utthdpesi, which occur several times in the 
Jdtakas : compare e.g. Jdt., vol. i, p. 318, L 19, aggini 
ujjdletum asalchonti suriyam ntfhdpesi, ‘ unable to get the 
lire to burn she caused the sun to rise’ (i.e. the sun rose 
while she was still unable to get the fire to burn) ; p. 103, 
1. 22 ; p. 399, 1. 14 ; voL vi, p. 330, 1. 15, etc. The 
difference between Sanskrit and Pali here is, that in Sanskrit 
the causal, according to Katyayana, is to be used in this 
manner only when some astonishing feat (such as the 
accomplishment* of the journey from U. to M. in one night) 
is described, while in Pali there apparently is no such 
restriction. 

F. Kielhorn. 

Oottingen, 

March Aih, 1904. 


Pronominal Prefixes in the Lai Dialect. 

In the January number of the Journal Mr. Tilbe draws 
attention to the use of pronominal prefixes with verbs in 
the Lai dialect in order to denote the person of the subject. 
The same use of pronominal prefixes is characteristic of 
a long series of Tibeto-Burman dialects, which will be dealt 
with in the Lingidstic Survey of India as the Kuki-Ohin 
group. I have given a short account of those dialects in 
a paper which was originally printed for use under the last 
Census, and which later on was published in the Journal 
of the German Oriental Society, vol. Ivi, pp. 486 ff. I there 
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tried to show that the use of the pronominal prefixes in 
those foritLS of speech is due to the common tendency 
observable in all Tibeto-Burman languages to avoid abstract 
terms. The verb, which is virtually a noun, is always put 
into relation to some other noun as its subject. 

I still think that this explanation is the correct one. 
It is, however, possible that another factor has been at work 
as well. The Kuki-Chin prefixes are used in the same 
way as the Munda suflSxes, which are added to the word 
immediately preceding the verb. Compare e.g. Santali 
hora-e nur-en-a^ ‘ boy-he fell, the boy fell,’ where the suffix 
<?, ‘he,’ shows that the subject of the verb nur-en^a is of 
the third person. 

We do not know anything about the old history of the 
Kuki-Chin tribes. It is, however, possible that they were 
at some time influenced by Munda tribes, and the distinction 
of the person of the subject by means of pronominal prefixes 
may accordingly be due to a double reason. 

Munda tribes must once have lived in many districts 
where they have now disappeared. The dialects spoken by 
several Tibeto-Burman tribes in the Himalayas show distinct 
traces of Mundii influence, and there is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that some Munda tribe once lived in the 
neighbourhood of the Kuki-Chins. 

Sten Konow. 

Chridianiay Norway. 


The verse 18 of the Harsacarita. 

In spite of being perhaps taxed with tediousness I venture 
to present another translation of this verse already examined 
by various scholars in this Journal (see above, pp. 155 sqq.). 
It seems to me that one of the ways of coming to a right 
understanding of a difficult passage is to take into con* 
sideration the context. Now Bana, after having extolled 
the works of other poets, which brought them fame and 
splendour, hesitates to follow their example before the 
difficult task of finding terms adequate to the greatness of. 
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his patron’s deeds. A fine compliment indeed, and duljr 
couched in the following terms : — 

tongue held back, as it were, by Adhyaraja’s 
achievements, engraved in my heart, refuses to chanty 
although I remember them well.” 

J. Eirste. 

Chaldean Princes on the Throne of Babylon. 

An interesting paper has been contributed to the Churchman 
of October and November last by the Rev. C. Boutflower, Vicar 
of Terling (Essex), entitled ‘‘Chaldean Princes on the Throne 
of Babylon.” Beginning with a statement of the views of 
various scholars upon the subject, and their opinions as to the 
origin of the Chaldeans and their name, he shows that the 
word first occurs in the inscriptions of Assur-nasir-^pli, 
father of Shalmaneser II, the king who, to all appearance, 
was the first to come into contact with the Jews. This text 
informs us that*, in or about the year 879 b.c., the Chaldeans 
occupied the southern part of Babylonia, and were under 
the rule of Nabu-§,bla-iddina, “who was probably a Chaldean 
himself.” All the occasions when the Chaldeans came inta 
contact with the Assyrians, in the reigns of Shalmaneser II, 
Samsi-Rammanu (Samsi-Addu), Rammanu-nirari (Adad- 
nirari), and Tiglath-pileser III, are then recounted, with 
many interesting details. His arguments tend to show 
that many of the Babylonian dynasties in the canon of 
kings published in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Arckceologyy May 6th, 1884, were really Chaldean, so that 
“‘TJr of the Chaldees’ may well have been in the hands of 
that people at the time when Moses wrote the Pentateuch.” 
Whether the composition of the names of early Babylonian 
kings constitute real evidence or not, is a question which 
requires the test of time, but there is very great probability 
that the presence of Merodach, B61, and Nebo, as component 
parts of them, may be an indication of the Chaldean 
nationality of those who bore them. The dynasty to which 
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Nebuchadnezzar the Great belongs has long been thought 
to be Chaldean, and as Mr. Boutflower remarks: “The 
name of one of the gods Nebo or Merodach is found to 
form an element in the name of every prince of the family 
of Nabopolassar, and we have thus a further proof of the 
Chaldean origin of that family.” 


The Chaldeans op the Book of Daniel. 

In a further article (January, 1904) the Rev. C. Boutflower 
continues his studies of the subject. He points out that it is 
a mistake to regard the word Chaldean as having ever been 
equivalent to ‘ astrologer,’ or any similar term, in Babylonia 
itself — this usage was only current among the nations with 
which the Babylonians came into contact. The Babylonian 
kings, moreover (even those regarded as being of Chaldean 
race), never speak of themselves as being Chaldeans. It 
therefore seemed well-nigh impossible to identify personages 
of Chaldean nationality in the inscriptions of Babylonia. 
Mr. Boutflower suggests, with a considerable amount of 
probability, that Chaldea was known by the term used 
elsewhere to designate its chief state, namely, ‘ the Country 
of the Sea.’ A very striking tablet, of which he gives 
a translation, affords, by the personal names which it 
contains, a noteworthy contribution to the confirmation of 
this view. These are NabA-etir-napsati, the governor of the 
Country of the Sea ; Nabu-suzziz-anni, the deputy- governor 
of the same place; Marduk-iriba, the mayor of Erech; 
Imbi-Sin, priest of Ur; BSl-uballit, the governor of ‘the 
other side ’ ; and a few more whose owners apparently do 
not belong to that district. Here, in addition to names 
implying Chaldean nationality, we have mention of a district 
admittedly forming a part of Chaldea in its restricted sense* 

If ‘ the Land of the Sea ’ be the usual Babylonian 
designation of Chaldea, this throws a very interesting light 
upon the poetical inscription which I have called the Legend 
of Chedorlaomer. We have there a statement that a deity 
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whose name is doubtful caused a personage named Ibe-Tutu ^ 
(a name probably meaning, * Speak, Merodaoh*) to enter 
within Tiamtu, the country of the sea, and that he founded 
there la-mhaUmy ‘ not his seat,’ apparently meaning a pseudo 
01 temporary capital. If this inscription really refers to 
Chedorlaomer, or goes back in any way to early times, as 
its archaic poetical form implies, it gives to the Chaldeans 
in Babylonia a very respectable antiquity, and in that case 
the phrase ‘TJr of the Chaldees* would not have been an 
anachronism even in the time of Abraham. Judging from 
the Assyrian inscriptions, the Babylonians did not like the 
Chaldeans, though they had to acknowledge their rule, and 
if the latter attained their power and influence at the early 
date for which Mr. Boutflower contends, the reason why 
the Babylonians were called Chaldeans by the nations around 
is clear. 


Talmudischk und midrasciiische Parallelen zum 
Baby-lonischen Weltschopfungsepos. 

An interesting article thus entitled has been con- 
tributed by Dr. IS. Daiches to the ZeiUchrift fur Assyriologie^ 
vol. xvii, 1903. As is now well known, the legend of 
the fight between Bel and the Dragon, as recounted 
in the Babylonian story of the Creation, had acquired 
currency among the Hebrews, as also, in all probability, 
among the nations of Western Asia in general, at a com- 
paratively early date, and references to details of the story 
are found in Isaiah, the Psalms, and the Book of Job. It 
was therefore to be expected that something would be said 
about it in the Jewish commentaries on the Old Testament, 
and what is stated in the Midrash rabba, Parsha Karachi 
sect. 18, is given in full by the author of the paper. From 

^ Xhe as^ the transcription of the first element is that generally preferred, but 
Ine-Tutu is also possible, as nven in tb^ Journal of tJie Royal Astatie Soeioty 
for October, 1903, p. 843. The text published by Weissbimh, which is there 
referred to, shows that * the land ot the sea * was at one time ruled by a Kassite 
dynasty. 
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this it would seem that Rahab was regarded as the name 
of the ‘prince of the sea,' to whom God, when the former 
eaid that it was enough that he should contain his own water, 
without swallowing all the water of the beginning, gave 
a blow and slew him, because it is said (Job xxvi, 12), “He 
^stirreth up the sea with his power, and by his under-* 
standing he smiteth through Rahab" (R.V.). Reference is 
4hen made to the sea being shut in with doors and bolts 
{ci Job xxxviii, 8) ; to the sand having been placed to fix 
its boundary (Jer. v, 22), etc. In the expressions *13 
‘ he stood upon it/ i.e. the sea, we have a parallel with the 
phrase in the Babylonian Creatioli-story Sli-sa zzasa, ‘he 
(Merodach) stood upon her,' and the idea is repeated in 
the line ikhus^ma Mhi^ la Tiamatu^ llid-my ‘ then trampled 
the lord upon the trunk (?) of Tiamthu ' (Tablet IV, line 129). 
In lines 139 and 140 of the same tablet is a reference to 
the holh which Merodach set in order that the waters of 
Tiamthu, after he had divided her, and set one half as 
a covering for the. heavens, should not come forth ; though 
whether this refers to the waters above the firmament, or 
those below, or both, is not quite clear. Further passages 
are quoted, all of considerable interest. 

The same author has also a note concerning the much- 
discussed Habiri question, “ against whose identification with 
the Hebrews, as is well known, there is much to be said." 
He refers to the existence of the root (also 

pi. oniH), which is frequently referred to in the 

Talmud, and asks whether a connection between this and 
the Habiri of the Tell el-Araarna letters may not be possible. 

T. G. R 


Santana. 

In a note on the soul-theory in Buddhism, published in 
the Journal of last July (p. 591), I said that I had not yet 
traced the sani^awflf-hypothesis in the traditions of the 
southern scholasticism. I am now able to modify that 
statement to this extent, that I have met with the term 
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mnMna in three of Buddhaghosa’s commentaries, used 
Itpparently, at least in two of three passages, to denote the 
flow or continuum of subjective experience. In -the 
Commentary on the Majjhima-Nikaya (Papanca^ Sudani, 
a/ft^ Anangana-Sutta), I find cittasantdne kilem atthlii na 
jdndtL In the Commentary on the Dhammasangani (Attha- 
salini, p. 63), I find — on cittam considered as object of 
€iUam (or self-consciousness) — attano santdnam cinottti cittam. 
In the third passage, which I met with last night only, in 
the Commentary on the Vibhanga (Sammohavinodanl, fol. 
ki)y the allusion is to a time-continuum, viewed, of course, 
as subjective experience, but not explicitly given in terms 
of cittam or vinhdnam : . . . hantanavasena pamttatndmm 
tarn tarn 8amayam paccuppannam ndma. The passage, however, 
leads me to hope that, further on, under mnndnakkhandho^ 
I may meet interesting instances of the term. I may then 
be able to furnish new materials to set beside those which 
Professor de la Yallee Poussin has contributed to this 
important point in early Indian psychology by his Recherches^ 
and now again by his Noitoelles Recherche^ on attd and 
kammaphalam in the Journal Asiattque, It may prove of 
no small historical value to .discover that the psychological 
culture of Buddhaghosa's time and circle were closely allied 
with that revealed in this and that Buddhist Sanskrit texts. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

Ndlanda, Forest Sill, 


Bhumaka : A NEWLY discovered member of the 
Ksaharata Dynasiy. 

In Pandit Bhagvanlal’s article on The Western Ksha- 
trapas,'' edited by me in the Journal for 1890, mention 
is made (p. 643) of certain ‘‘ copper coins, which are found 
in the coasting regions of Gujarat and Kathiawad, and also 
sometimes in Malwa.” The inscriptions could not then be 
read, but the coins were conjeoturally attributed, on the 
ground of similarity in types, to Nahapana. After having 
an amount of oxide removed from one of the Pandit^e 
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specimens some time ago, I found that a comparison of the 
letters thus newly brought to light with the traces preserved 
by other specimens made a complete restoration of the 
inscriptions possible. The coin -legend in question, like 
those of Nahapana and Castana, is given in both Brahm! and 
Kharosthi characters. Different specimens show indications 
of slightly varying readings, but the general description of 
this class of coins is as follows : — 

Obv. Arrow, discus,' and thunderbolt ; (Kharosthi) 
Chaharatasa chatrapasa Bhiimakam, 

Rev, The capital of a column, consisting of a dharmacakra 
(r.^ and lion, facing r. (1.) standing on a base; 
(Brahmi) Kmhardtasa ksatrapasa Bhumakasa, 

There are six specimens in the British Museum — four 
from the Pandit’s collection, one from the Cunningham 
collection (figured in Coins of Mediaeval India, pi. i, 4), and 
one, which I found among a number of ‘ uncertain ’ coins, 
marked “ E. Conolly, Oct. 1837.” As these vary in size 
from *8 to *55 of an inch, and in weight from 69*8 to 
31*3 grains, they must evidently represent more than one 
denomination. 

I shall hope to have some future opportunity of describing 
these coins more fully. My object at present is merely to 
call attention to the existence of another member of a family 
of satraps, of which only one member (Nahapana) has 
hitherto been known. 

The coins of Bhumaka seem to supply an important link 
between the bronze coins of Nahapana and those struck 
conjointly by the Pahlava ® Spalirises and the Saka Azes. 
Bhumaka and Nahapana have in common the reverse type 

^ The dot, or small circle, which is to be seeu on well-preserved specimens 
between the arrow and the thunderbolt must, 1 think, be intended to represent 
a discus. It is seen veir clearly on the silver coins of Nahapana, on some of the 
lead and billon coins oi the Andhras (v. Y. A. Smith, Z,D,M.G,i 1903, p. 
and on some of the corns of the Scythic pnnces of Northern India (v. inf, 
p. 873, note 1). ♦ 

^ For this d}iiasty, which seems to be the result of some sort of alliance 
between the Parthian (Pahlava) dynasty of Yonones and the l§aka dynasty of 
Monas, e. my Indtm Ooim, §§ 30, 31. 
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*^Arrow> discus, and thunderbolt” — perhaps the emblems 
of the Esaharata family. The bronze coins struck conjointly 
by Spalirises and Azes have for their reverse type a very 
similar collection of emblems, Discus, bow and arrow.” ^ 
The larger bronze coins of Bhumaka hold, as regards their 
size, an intermediate position : they are smaller than those 
of Spalirises and Azes, and larger than those of Nahapana. 
As regards fabric and quality of metal, they resemble the 
coins of Spalirises and Azes rather than those of Nahapana. 

On Bhumaka’s coins the Kharosthi inscription holds 
a position of equal importance with the Brahmi inscription. 
From Nahapana’s bronze coins it seems to have disappeared 
altogether, while it takes a subordinate position on his silver 
coins. As I have already pointed out,^ this gradual disuse 
of Kharosthi on Western coins is explained by the fact that 
it was essentially a Northern alphabet which ceased to 
flourish when it was transplanted to Western India. 

All the available evidence, therefore, derived from con- 
siderations of the type, fabric, metal, and epigraphy of the 
coins seems to s’how that Bhumaka came before Nahapana. 
It also strengthens the view that the ksatrapas of the 
Ksaharata family, as well as the ksatrapas of the family of 
Castana, acknowledged the suzerainty of some Pahlava or 
Pahlava-&aka dynasty of Northern India.® 

The discovery of the Ksaharata Bhumaka makes it 
improbable that Nahapana himself was the founder of the 
l^aka era — a view held by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji,^ and 
since ably maintained by M. TAbbe Boyer ^ ; but it does 
not affect the probability of the theory that the era was 
established by the overlord of the Ksaharata dynasty, 
whoever he may have been, who was reigning when his 


^ Gardner, B.M. Cat., Greek and 8cyth%c Kings, etc., p. 102, No. 5, pi. xxii, 4. 
The circular symbol is no doubt intended to represent a mscus. 

® 1899, p. 372. 

^ Idtd,, p. 377. Is it possible that the form damans which is so charactenstic 
of their names, can be simply a Hinduised representative of the Pahlava or $aka 
dama seen in * Spalaga-dama * ? 

* 1890, p. 642. 

® loum, M., 1897 (s^r. ix, tome i), p. 120. 

J.11.A.S. 1904. , • r 
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doxoixiions were extended to Weatem India by the oonquest 
of the Andhras/’ ^ 

E. J. Baeson. 

cTapanese Society for Oriental Rissearch. — In con- 
nection with the work of this Society, Professor Takakusu 
has now arrived in London to work at the contemplated 
Sanskrit-Chinese Dictionary, which it is intended to make 
very elaborate and complete, including also the corresponding 
Pali and Tibetan forms, where such exist. 

Siamese JEdition of the Pali Canonical Books. — A 
committee has been appointed by the King of Siam to 
superintend a new edition of these books, the first edition 
being now nearly exhausted. The same committee will 
also publish a complete edition of the old Pali commentaries. 
The first volume of this latter series, vol. i of the 
Mangalattha-dipani, has already appeared. Both texts 
and commentaries are also being published privately in 
Burma. 


' Pandit Bhagvanlal, in Bombay Gazetteer ^ vol. xvi (Nasik), p. 618, wrote. 
** This much seems almost certain, that the overlord or founder of the Kshatrapas 
was one Vonones, who was either a Parthian king or a Parthian adventurer.” 
This is quite possible ; but I do not think it possible that (to continue the* 
Pandit’s statement) **the date on Kshatrapa corns and inscriptions is of this 
Parthian overlord.” It seems to me certain that the 6aka era is used both by 
Nahapana and the succeeding family of Oa^tana ; and the date of Voupnes cannot 
be so late as 78 a.d. 
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(January, February, March, 1904.) 


I. General Meetings of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

January 12thy 1904. — Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

Miss A. A. Smith, 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 

Mr. M. B. Kolasker, 

Mr. S. Chandra Mukherji, and 
Mr. M. A. Husain Khan 
had been elected members of the Society. 

Colonel Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Bart., unveiled and 
presented to the Society a memorial tablet executed in 
memory of Dr. Rost, formerly Secretary of the Society. 
He referred in his speech to the extraordinary linguistic 
powers of Dr. Rost. As a child he knew Greek, and 
before he was 20 he had mastered most of the European 
languages. Then he turned his serious attention to Eastern 
tongues, studying Arabic, Pali, Sanskrit, Tamil, Marathi, 
Tibetan, Chinese, Swahili, Malay, Persian, and Burmese. 
He took his Doctor’s degree at the age of 24, choosing 
Singalese grammar for his thesis. Coming to England at 
the age of 31, he was appointed Oriental Teacher at 
St Augustine’s College, Canterbury ; the list of languages 
— eastern and western — which he knew and taught is so 
long and varied that there was hardly anything he could 
tiot read.” In early manhood he suffered the disappointment 
of his cherished hope of going to India to study on the spot 
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the leanuDg which had so fascinated him from a child. 
Though the abandonment of his desire was a keen sorrow 
to him, he threw himself into the duties that fell to hia 
lot with splendid enthusiasm. In 1863 he was appointed 
Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society, and in 1869 became 
Librarian at the India Office. His hospitality to scholars 
and to those interested in Oriental thought was proverbial ; 
he was most self-sacrificing and lavish in the time he 
devoted to those to whom he could render any service. 
His encouraging help to correspondents evoked countless 
expressions of gratitude. Sir Richard Temple instanced 
his own experience of the Doctor's kindly sympathy and 
encouragemdbt. He told how, at the time when he began 
to edit Oriental books and journals, Dr. Rost wrote to 
congratulate him on undertaking a work which brought no 
selfish advantage. He would never write books with the 
idea of attaining fame or leaving behind him a great name ; 
his one aim throughout his life was to help forward Oriental 
studies. As a man he was most lovable and kindly. His 
was a busy and noble life, quiet and peaceful. “ I count it 
one of the honours of my life," said Sir Richard Temple, 
to be associated on this occasion with so worthy a man and 
so great a scholar." 

The Rev. E. R. Orger, formerly Sub warden of St. Augustine’s 
College, said he had gladly accepted an invitation to say 
a few words, chiefly in reference to the part of Dr. Rost’s 
life which was spent in Canterbury. Soon after he had 
taken his Degree in 1847 he formed the plan of coming 
to England with the hope of getting some employment in 
India. His desire was to study on the spot the languages 
and other matters connected with that land in which he took 
so deep an interest. He brought some good introductions, 
such as one from Alexander von Humboldt to Bunsen ; 
but he found that India was closed to all who did not come 
from Haileybury, and he had no interest to enable him to 
go to Ceylon. After a time of struggle, during which he 
maintained himseU by occasional employments like that of 
cataloguing the Pali MSS. in the British Museum, and by 
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private tuition, he accepted the post of German Master at 
the King^s School in Canterbury, in 1850. But the stipend 
was not enough to free him from the necessity of giving 
lessons in German in Canterbury and the neighbourhood. 
Three years later he was appointed Reader in Oriental 
iLanguages at St. Augustine’s, au office newly instituted 
with the help of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Henceforth, till his marriage, he lived in college, 
and shared in its daily life. In the Summer of 1863 he 
brought a charming young wife from Germany, and before 
the end of the year he was appointed to the Secretaryship of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. But, as you have already heard, 
neither this nor his subsequent duties as Librarian of the 
India Office terminated his connection with St. Augustine’s. 
It is not necessary to say that he was respected and loved by 
his pupils — with some of whom he kept up a correspondence 
in later years — and by his colleagues. He gained the warm 
regard of all with whom he had to do. I can say with 
truth that I never knew so modest a scholar, or I may go 
further, a more modest man. 

Mr. Adolphus Rost said : Sir Charles Lyall, Sir Richard 
T('raple, ladies and gentlemen, — As the only representative 
of ray father’s family here in this country, I have the 
honour to thank Sir Richard and my old friend Mr. Orger 
fur the most kind words which they have just spoken about 
my father, and need I say how deeply I feel those kind 
words and how difficult it is for me to express my gratitude 
sufficiently. Few men have had such a kind father, who 
was always ready to do good and to help others before he 
thought of himself, and I only hope that I may always do 
honour to his name. It is perhaps a curious coincidence 
that I should have been born at the rooms of this Society, 
and, as you may easily conceive, it was far from my 
expectations that when I saw daylight I should have the 
privilege of executing a memorial to my own father and to 
have it erected in this Society. I should like to say a few 
words about the memorial. Three in all have been 
executed ; one, a replica of this one here, has been erected 
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at St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, and unveiled by 
Canon Baly. A second tablet baa been erected at Eisenberg,. 
where my father was born ; and the third tablet, which is 
before you, will be put up by the staircase* I may say that 
it was the original intention to erect the London memorial 
at the India OflS.ce Library, and permission had been 
obtained to do so, but unfortunately it was found that 
the memorial could not be erected there, as no memorial 
of the same nature had been erected there before. I should 
like to pay a tribute to the late Mr. C. Luzac, who 
so kindly undertook to act as Hon. Secretary to the 
Memorial Committee, and who was called away from among 
us before could see the result of his labours. I will 
not trespass further upon the time of this distinguished 
company, so I will once more thank Sir Richard Templ^ 
for his great kindness in coming hero to unveil this 
memorial, and tender my sincerest thanks to him and to 
Mr. Orger for the very kind words which they have spoken 
about my father, and I feel highly honoured at being present 
at this ceremony. 

Professor Rhys Davids said that Dr. Rost had that rare 
intellectual gift which was ever reaching out for something 
new and unknown. If a scholar specialized on a special 
subject, he might win modest fame and financial advantage ; 
but as soon as Dr. Rost had mastered the elements of one 
language, he started on another. He had studied Singalese 
for his degree ; interesting and instructive as its study was, 
he turned his attention to Pali; one of the earliest articles 
he published soon after he came to England was on 
a Burmese MS. of Pali law which he found in the British 
Museum. Later in his life he devoted himself to the study 
of Malay. All through, new work was undertaken for its 
own keen intellectual pleasure — a very rare quality. 

Sir Charles Lyall, on behalf of the Council and Members of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, accepted with sincere appreciation 
tbe Memorial to Dr. Rost. Sir Charles remarked that the 
memorial in the possession of the Society was in a most 
fitting place, and he mentioned that at the India OflEioe there 
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is an excellent bust of Dr. Rost, placed near the Library, in 
addition to which a medallion has also been placed in the 
librarian’s room. Speaking from personal knowledge of 
Dr, Rost, Sir Charles remarked that he was always more 
ready to give than others were to appropriate what he had 
to give. He was self-effacing and helpful, with an immense 
breadth of knowledge, and nothing gave him greater pleasure 
than to help one who really wished to learn. He regretted 
the unavoidable absence of Sir Frank Swettenham, to whom 
the study of Malay had also appealed. The attraction of 
Malay for Dr. Rost seemed to be the operation of the Aryan 
system of civilization on another race of people. Sir Charles 
stated that he had himself been interested in a similar 
manner on a similar ethnical frontier. When in Assam 
he had noted the influence of the Aryan civilization on 
a Mongolian people. ** Nothing further remains for me 
to do,” said Sir Charles in conclusion, ‘‘but to bear my 
testimony to Dr. Rost as a moat excellent man and a most 
excellent scholar.” 


February 9f/<, 1904. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

The Rev. 0. Hanson, 

Professor Jogendra Ghose, 

Mr, Alfred Dobree, 

Mr. Givendranath Dutt, 

Mr. J. Chandra Das Gupta, and 
Hon. Munshi Madho Lai 

had been elected members of the Society. 

The President said; Since our last meeting we have to 
deplore the loss of our distinguished member Professor 
S. Arthur Strong. It is impossible to overestimate our 
loss. Strong’s intellectual endowments were exceptionally 
versatile ; in him intellect was transcendent. His critical 
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powers were of the highest and rarest order> whether 
exercised in the domain of philology^ literature, or art. 
On every subject handled by him he threw a flood of light. 
The strength and vigour of his mind were in strange 
contrast with the delicate physical appearance of the man. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of his character was its 
sturdy independence. His individuality was so marked 
that he was uninfluenced by environment, and without any 
need of self-assertion or evidence of his native scorn for 
Philistinism, his personality could not fail to receive its 
due recognition. He was perfectly simple and without 
afiectation, his only object in life being the vindication of 
truth ; and when once he had convinced himself that 
a conclusion was right, nothing would hinder him from 
stating it, heedless of all consequences. His moral courage 
was as great as his intellectual strength. Compromise was 
alien to his nature. His sincerity was absolute. The light 
of his mind brought to bear on any subject of research was 
so illumining as to dispel cherished prejudices. One never 
met Strong without being impressed by his originality, and 
without deriving profit therefi*om. At the best of times, 
but especially now, we can ill afford to lose such a man. 
He would have risen to a very high place in that 
international areopagus of learning which now controls the 
destinies of science in its widest sense. Strong would have 
impressed the French by his literary acumen, the Germans 
by his thoroughness, the Italians by his sense of art. The 
men capable of holding such a position are few. Leighton 
and Acton we have lost, and now the premature death of 
Strong inflicts an irreparable loss on English culture. 
Irreparable it is to Mrs. Strong, who was able to share as 
well as to appreciate the work of her gifted husband. 

A paper was read by Professor Rapson entitled “ In what 
degree was Sanskrit a Spoken Language P ” 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Rhys Davids, 
Professor Bendall, and Mr. Thomas took part. 
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March 8tt, 1904.— Lord Beay, President, in the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

Dr. Sarruf, 

Mr. W. Gomold, and 
Mr. Khaja Khan Sahib 

had been elected members of the Society. 

Mr. F. W. Thomas opened the adjoarncd discussion “ In 
what degree was Sanskrit a Spoken Language P 

Dr, Grierson, Dr. Fleet, Mr. Vaidya, and Mr. Krishna 
Varma took part. The discussion will appear in full in the 
July Journal. 


II. Obituary Notices. 

Ernest Ayscoghe Flayer^ Mem. Imt. Egypt 

Mr. E. a. Floyer, Inspector General of Egyptian Telegraphs, 
who died at Cairo on December 1st, 1903, at the age of 61, 
was the eldest surviving son of the Eev. Ayscoghe Floyer 
and of Louisa Sara, daughter of the Hon. Frederick John 
Shore, of the Bengal Civil Service. Ho was educated by 
the Eev. 0. Boys at Wing Eectory, Eutland, and afterwards 
at the Charterhouse, until 1869, when he received an 
appointment in the Indian Telegraph Service, being then 
ill his 17th year. During the next seven years he was 
stationed on the coast of the Persian Gulf. In January, 
1876, when he received his long leave, although at the time 
seriously ill, he started, on his own responsibility, for the 
unexplored interior of Baluchistan. His observations and 
surveys on the difficult and dangerous series of journeys 
which occupied him until May, 1877 (when he returned to 
England), earned him the reputation of a bold and intelligent 
explorer at the age of three ^wid twenty. Shortly after his 
return to England he was appointed Inspector General of 
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Egyptian Telegraphs, and went out to take up the appoint* 
ment in January, 1878. This post he held for twenty*fiTe* 
years until his death in 1903. The department, which had 
hitherto been conducted at a heavy loss, he so reorganized 
as to yield a substantial annual surplus, and, as an expert 
upon questions of telegraphic tariff, he represented Egypt 
efficiently at the International Telegraphic Congresses. For 
his services to the military authorities during the campaigns 
of the eighties he was granted the medal Egypt, 1882,** 
with clasp “ The Nile, 1884-5,** in connection with the 
Tel-el-Kebir campaign, and the Gordon Relief Expedition 
respectively ; and received also the Khedive*s “ Bronze 
Star.** In 1884 he contributed to the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society a note “ On the Nile Route from 
Haifa to Debba,’* and in 1887 he surveyed ‘^Two Routes in 
the Eastern Desert of Eg 3 q)t** between the Nile and the 
Red Sea (about N. lat. 26°). In 1891 he was appointed by 
the Khedive to the command of an important expedition in 
the more southern part of the same desert, about N. lat. 24°. 
In this expedition he located and examined the extensive 
emerald - mines of Sikait and Zabbara, which have been 
worked at various epochs from very early times, and have 
now been reopened owing to Mr. Floyer*8 report of their 
potentialities. The results of the expedition, antiquarian, 
scientific, and economic, were fully described in his official 
publication ^iude mr la Nord-Etbai (Cairo, 1893). It is 
a matter of great regret that this remarkable book was not 
translated into English and published in this country, where 
the author’s “ Unexplored Baluchistan ** (Griffith & Farran) 
had appeared in 1882. 

During the last ten years of his life, while continuing 
his linguistic, antiquarian, and scientific work, he gave 
much attention to the economic development of desert land, 
in Egypt. He originated the Nitrate Mission to Upper 
Egypt, personally directing the work of extracting the 
salts ; and also became Director of Plantations, State 
Railways, and Telegraphs of Egypt.** The management 
of this sub - department ‘'for growing trees and aoonomio 
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wHcIi may be profitably cultivated upon waste land** 
was hie particular delight. He grew the caclm (for fibre)^ 
the oasmwia (telegraph poles), the elmtica (yieldiij^g 

rubber), besides the Hyoscyamus muticus (yielding a v4ua.ble 
alkaloid), and many other plants. 

He was much beloved by the native employes of his 
widely spread administration (as the present writer can 
testify from person^ knowledge). Doubtless his perfect 
mastery of the Arabic was a great help towards the attain- 
ment of their confidence, but more was due to the deep-seated 
kindliness of his nature. 

He married, iu 1887, Mary Louisa, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. William Richards Watson, of Saltfleetby St. Peters, 
co. Lincoln, who survives him'; and leaves three sons, Ernest 
Ayscoghe, William Anthony, and John Wadham. 

The following list of Mr. Floyer’s publications is as full 
as I can make it, but owing to his books and papers being 
still at Cairo, where his lamented and sudden death occurred, 
it is not improbable that the list is incomplete. I am, 
however, suflGlciently acquainted with my cousin^s work to 
know that this schedule fairly represents his intellectual 
activities outside the sphere of his administration of the 
Egyptian Telegraphs. I may add that those who, being 
unacquainted with his writings, may wish to consult them, 
will find a store of curious and out-of-the-way facts, and 
the reflections of an original mind, endowed with a com- 
bination of faculties peculiarly suited to grapple with the 
varied problems encountered among primitive peoples and 
during exploration in countries as yet imperfectly studied. 

Vaughan Cohnish, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF Mil. E. A. FLOYERS 
PUBLICATIONS, 

1877. Rtpwt of the British Association : “ On Bashakard in 
Western Baluchistan.’* (Abstract of paper read before the 
Geographical Section.) 

1877. Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xlvii, 
pp. 188-201 : Journal of a Route from Jask to Bampur.*’ 
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1882, “Unexplored Baluchistan.” (Griffith & Farran. Eoy. 8vo; 
pp. 607, with twelve illustrations and a map.) This work 
contains the narratives of (1) a jcfumey of exploration 
from Jask to Bampur; (2) a tour in the Persian Gulf, in 
which the Island of Henjan and other places were visited; 

(3) a journey of exploration from J ask to Kinnan vtd Anguhran ; 

(4) a journey from Kirman vid Tezd and Ispahan to Baghdad 
and Basra, and by sea to England. The period occupied 
by these journeys was from January, 1876, to May, 1877. 
Appendix A contains observations on some dialects of Western 
Baluchistan and others akin to them. Appendix B, list of 
plants collected. Appendix C, “ Geography, contains a list 
of 47 localities whose positions were determined by sextant 
and chronpmetcr. Appendix D, meteorological observations 
from November 1st, 1876, to March 1st, 1877, en route from 
Jask to Baghdad. 

1884. Froc. Roy, Geogr, Soc, : “On the Nile Route from Haifa, 
to Dcbba.” A short note on the stages of the journey. 

1884. The Times^ September 6th, p. 4 : “Turks and Persians.” 
A letter of considerable interest relating to the politics, 
trade, and agriculture of Xoweit, Muhammerah, and the 
lower Karun. 

1887. Proc, Roy. Oeoyr. Soc.^ ix, p. 669 et seq. : “ Two Routes in 
the Eastein Desert of Egypt,” between the Nile and the Red 
Sea, with map by the author of route from Kosseir to Jimsah. 

1887. Report of the British Association., p. 801 : “Between the 
Nile and the Red Sea.” (Abstract of paper read before the 
Geographical Section.) 

1891. Athenreum^ May 23rd, June 27th, and August 8th. 
“Explorations in Eastern Egypt.” (A narrative written 
en route.) This and the next seven entries refer to the 
Northern Etbai Expedition of 1891. 

1892. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, pp. 811-833 : 

“ The Mines of the Northern Etbai or of Northern -Ethiopia,” 
with a Map, Water-coloiu' Drawings, and Lithographs, by the 
Scientihe Expedition to the Northern Etbai. (This paper 
deals with the archaeological results of the expedition.) 

1892. Quart. Journ, Geol. Soc., vol, xlviH, p. 576 et seq. : “ Notes 
on the Geology of the Northern Etbai.” The author considers 
the supposition of a “ pluvial epoch ” not to be necessary in 
order to account for the aqueous erosion observed in this 
district. 
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1S92* Butt, So€, Kh^diviaU de Giographie^ Sme iii, Numero 9: 
**Note sur les Sidoniens et les Erembes d’Hom^re.” 

1892. Bulletin, December : Dipappeorance of Dewert Plants 
in Egypt.** (Attributed to the arrival of the* Arab and his 
camel.) 

1893. Geographical Journal, May, pp. 408-431, illustrated: 
“Further Routes in the Eastern Desert of Egypt.** (The 
best general summary of the results of the expedition of 1891, 
with a good account of the re-discovery of the Emerald Mines.) 

1893. “ fitude sur la Nord-Etbai entre le Nil et la Mer Rouge,’* 
avec quatre cartes et quinze illustrations, pp. 192, 4to, Cairo, 

1893. (Mr. Floyer’s official account of the expedition.) 

1894. InsUtut Egyptien : “Note sur Temploi d’une Argile oomme 
Fertilisant dans la Haute-Egypte.” (Reference is here made 
to the author’^s disco veiy of Nitrate of Soda in th(‘ expedition 
of 1891.) 

1894. Imtitut Egyptien: “Identification de la modeme Keneh 
avec Pancienne KaivijwoXt^ et arguments qu’on pent tirer de 
sa situation g^ographique actuelle.” 

1894. Institut Egyptien, February 2nd: “ L’Aiieien mur de 
Dendera, Tentyris, Coptos ou Ombos.** 

1 894. Imtitut Egyptien (read December 7th) : “ Note sur quelques 
plantes utiles” [les plus lu'opres a relier les sols sabloneuse, etc.]. 

1895, Jnstitut Egyptien (read January 11th): “Quelques tom- 
beaux incxplore6s aux environs de Mualla.” 

1895. Imtitut Egyptien (read March 2nd, 1894, published 
February 4th, 1895): “LesCatlrans Solaires Primitifs dans 
la Haute-Egyptc.” 

1895. Athenaeum, October 5th: “Primitive Sundials in Dpper 
Egj^pt.” 

1895. Imtitut Egyptien (read May 3rd) ; “ L’Abaissement de la* 
Culture et les nitrates de soude en Egypte.** In this is 
included a copy of report by the author as “ chef de la mission 
des nitrates dans la Haute-Egypte ” to the Under-Secretary of 
State for Public Works. 

1896. Imtitut Egyptien (read Nov. 8th, 1895) : “ L’Age du Gres 
Nubien, et note sur l*5rosion par le vent et Peau *’ (illustrated 
by photographs, plans, and sections). Contains an account of 
a cloud-burst at Holwan, near Cairo, and of its efPect in 
erosion and transport of material. An important contribution 
(in which the author was assisted by Dr. Georg Schweinfurtb) 
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to our knowledge of erosion by water in desert regions. Ifhe 
author continues the disoussioU on the age of the Kubian 
Sandstone and on a pluTial epoch ” commenced in the Quart. 
Joum. Geol. Soc., 1892, vol. xlviii. 

1896. Imtitut Bgyptien: ‘‘La Culture du Sisal en Egypte.’^ 
Rapport Annuel, 2“® Annee, 1896. 

189Y. Kew Bulletin^ December : Correspondence with Mr. Floyer 
relating to “the promising result of an attempt to produce 
rubber from Ficu% elaatica in Egypt.** 

1898. Geographical Journal^ May, pp. 559-563 : “ Notes on 

Mr. Vaughan Cornish’s Paper on the Formation of Sand 
Dunes, in Gcogr. Journ., March, 1897.** Illustrated by 
sketches of sand dunes between Kuntara and El Arish. 
These sandhills were subsequently visited by Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish (at Mr. Floycr’s suggestion and with his assistance in 
the matter of transport). A paper by Dr. Cornish “ On Sand 
Dunes bordering the Nile Delta” (Geogr. Journ., January,^ 
1900) contains some account of Mr. Floyer*s plantation 
experiments, with illustrations. 


During the revision of proofs I have received, through 
the kindness of H.E. Yacoub Artin Pasha, President Imt, 
Egypt,, copies of the papers read by Mr. Ployer before the 
Institut, which, in addition to those cited above, include 
the following : — 

1896. February 7th: ‘‘Notes relatives aux rScentes decouvertes 
sur les phenomenes de nitrification dans Ics sols arables.** 

1896. February 7th : “ Evaporation quotidienne d*une eau 

provenant de la lissivo des argiles d nitrate (d Moualla).** 

1896. November 6th: “Lettre sur le resultat de ses rocherches 
sur Ics puits fores en Egyptc, et releve des coupes par 
M. Joannidis.** 


V. 0. 
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8. Arthur 8tf*ong. 

We much regret to learn that Mr. Sandford Arthur Strong, 
Librarian to the House of Lords, died on January 18th. 
He had been out of health since last Spring, but lately he 
was thought to be convalescent, and the end came with 
unexpected quickness. He was only 40 years of age, 
having been born in 1863, one of the three sons of 
Mr. Thomas Banks Strong, who till lately was chief clerk 
in the Adjutant-Qenerars department at the War Office. 
One of his two brothers is the present Dean of Christ 
Church. Arthur Strong went as a boy to St. Paul's School. 
Doubtless it will come as a surprise to many to learn that 
from school he passed at the early age of 15 into Lloyd's, 
where he remained from 1878 to 1880. In spite of marked 
business capacity, however, the attraction of scholarship 
proved too strong and drew him to a University career. 
He entered first King's College, London, and went sub- 
sequently to St. John's College, Cambridge, The fact that 
he was handicapped by a break in study at a critical period 
of intellectual development, the delicacy of his health, and 
above all the rebellion of an original mind against prescribed 
' lines of study sufficiently explain why Strong did not 
achieve much distinction of the accepted Academic kind. Yet 
in the light of his subsequeut achievement it is instructive 
to note that this great scholar was twice judged unworthy of 
a Fellowship at his old College. At Cambridge, however, 
he came under the influence of Professor Cowell, with whom 
be studied Sanskrit and other Oriental languages, and he 
quickly developed extraordinary powers in this direction, 
which were soon to win him recognition in wider circles Ihan 
those in which he had so far moved. 

If Cambridge, then, scarcely proved a true ahna mater 
towards one of the most gifted of her sons, Oxford now 
showed herself a kind foster - mother. Thither Strong 
migrated in 1885, having been appointed Librarian and 
Sub - Keeper, under Sir Monier Williams, to the newly 
founded Indian Institute. There also, in Oxford’s genial 
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and humane atmosphere he was soon * disoovered ’ by men 
of the calibre of Max Mhller, whose Oriental library he 
catalogued) of Professor Sayce, who became his lifelong 
' friend^ of Professor Legge, under whom he studied Chinese^ 
and of the learned Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian, Dr. Adolf 
Nfeubauer. It was by Ifeubauer's advice that Strong later 
went to Paris, where his cordial reception by Ernest 
Renan, James Darmesteter, and other famous scholars i^ 
almost a matter of history in learned circles. He studied 
under Renan, became a devoted and favourite pupil, and 
soon received the high honour — rarely accorded to the 
French followers of the illustrious aavanf — of successive 
invitations to •Renan’s Breton home. In such surroundings 
he soon forgot early discouragement, and he returned to 
England about 1890, an accomplished scholar of rising 
reputation. For a time he devoted himself to Pali, one of 
his first undertakings being the publication of an editu> 
princeps of the Maha Bodhi Varasa. This account of the 
famous Tree of Wisdom, written in the fifth century in 
a curious and diflSlcult form of Pali, is full of interest, both 
historical and philological. It was published by the Pali 
Text Society in 1891 and was dedicated to Renan. Then 
he took to the study of Assyrian, and quickly became a high 
authority on the language and the archaeological remains of 
ancient Mesopotamia. He next specialised in Arabic — in 
which language he published extensively — and in Persian, 
studied Egyptian hieroglyphics, kept up Chinese with 
his friend Terrien de Lacouperie, and became proficient in 
Hebrew. The facility with which he mastered one difficult 
Oriental language after another was a wonder to those best 
able to judge of the thoroughness and ability of his work. 
His mental powers were rather those of a critical scholar 
than of a linguist ; and it is a sane and sober judgment 
which is the chief characteristic of his Oriental work. 
Meantime he had applied, on the death of Robertson Smith 
in 1894, for the Professorship of Arabic in Cambridge, but 
was again unfortunate. The question of ways and means 
now pressed heavily upon him; for in England, unless a 
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man" holds one of the few available posts in the UniveTsities^ 
the Museum, or the India Office, he cannot ‘live of the 
doctrine ’ as an Orientalist. For some years Arthur Strong 
had to face grave difficulties ; then the tide of bis Ibrtunea 
suddenly turned. Friends introduced him to liord Justice 
Bowen and Lor^ Acton, and both these eminent men were 
greatly struck with his profound and varied learning, his 
keen intelligence, and his power of work. Mr. Gladstone, 
too, was much impressed by his conversation. Presently the 
Duke of Devonshire wanted a librarian for Chatsworth to 
succeed Sir James Lacaita, and Arthur Strong was appointed 
on the recommendation mainly of his friend Mr. Sidnciy 
Colvin. The same year he obtained the long coveted 
Academic recognition, and he was elected Professor of 
Arabic in University College, London. But it was at 
Chatsworth and Devonshire House tbak he was to obtain 
scope for that almost encyclopedic knowledge which so far 
had been little more than guessed at by those outside his 
immediate intimacy. He set to work to study, and to make 
known in a more scientific way than had been done hitherto, 
the celebrated ducal treasures. Among the art collections 
he was able to return to a cherished pursuit. A pupil of 
Albert Varley, he had early turned to the critical study of 
art, bringing to it the equipment of technical knowledge. 
He had commenced his contributions to the subject at the 
age of 16 by a paper on the little known Venetian artist 
Jaeopelh del Fwre, and continued them in a long series of 
articles, contributed to various ‘ weeklies,' which it is hoped 
may be collected one day into a volume. In 1901 he pub- 
lished a book on the Duke of Devonshire's pictures, while 
from the celebrated Chatsworth collection of drawings by the 
old masters he only last year issued a beautiful volume of 
selections with a critical introduction. Nor did he limit 
himself to Italian and modern art ; the superb bronze bead 
of Apollo in the Library at Chatsworth, which had been 
ignored as of the ' debased ' or ‘ Roman ' epoch, he recognized 
to be a masterpiece of the transitional period of Greek art,, 
a conjecture afterwards confirmed and expanded by Professor 

J.R.A.8. 1904. 26 
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Fartwangler, who published the head as a true Greek work 
of priceless merit, from the first half of the fifth century B.o. 
It will be remembered as haying been one of the chief 
centres of attraction at the exhibition of Greek art held 
last Summer at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, chiefly 
organized by Mrs. Strong. In 1897 Strong had married 
Miss Eugenie Sellers, herself a Greek archaeologist of 
d^tinction. 

Meantime he had been inyited by the Duke of Portland 
to reoiganize the great library at Welbeck. Other owners 
of fine collections, especially of drawings, asked for his 
help ; and of the Wilton drawings he published a selection, 
with critical nbtes. He had a keen eye, great accuracy of 
observation, a marvellous memory, and a knowledge of all 
that the best critics had written; so that his own critical 
writings on art have great merit, the more remarkable since 
they came as an epilogue to other work. For he never 
forgot his old studies ; he retained his post at University 
College, and the more modest one of Reader in Assyrian 
at Cambridge ; if unable to produce as much in the Oriental 
field as he could have wished, he had the satisfaction of 
aiding by his newly acquired influence the work of others ; 
thus for the publication of the three great volumes of 
“ Assyrian Deeds and Documents ’’ by his friend and pupil 
C. W. Johns he obtained an important subvention from 
the Duke of Devonshire and the Duke of Portland, an 
instance of enlightened patronage which was gracefully 
acknowledged by the author in the dedications of bis 
several volumes. Arthur Strong^s varied intellectual pursuits 
had now to be carried on together with his practical 
duties as Librarian to the House of Lords, to which post 
he was appointed in 1897, chiefly through the Duke of 
Devonshire’s influence. His work in his new capacity was 
fruitful, and his great stores of knowledge were of much 
use to those peers who use the library, and to Royal and 
other Commissions engaged upon work for which research 
is needed. Himself an ardent politician and historian, he 
became a frequent writer on historical questions. Early 
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in 1903, when he was already ailing, he wrote as an 
Introduction to the selection he had b'^en at work upon for 
years from the archives of the Duke of Portland what will 
probably be considered his most brilliant literary effort. 
He has left a similar annotated selection from the archives 
of Devonshire House about half completed, while an article 
on Warren Hastings which he wrote last Summer for the 
North American Renew during his seeming convalescence 
still has to appear. There were few subjects on which he 
did not know a great deal ; and what he did not know he 
knew how to learn. Indeed, the vastness of his erudition 
and the variety of subjects to which he was able to apply 
his judgment are evidence of what it would be not at all 
excessive to designate as gonius. 

We have dwelt upon his gifts as manifested in his 
published work, but those who were admitted to his 
intimacy knew also that he was a considerable mathematician 
and classical scholar, a keen entomologist, and a musical 
critic of the first order ; above all, they knew him for 
a staunch and devoted friend, untiring in the double service 
of science and of friendship, inflexible in his standards 
of right and wrong, intolerant only of cant and 
pretension. Nor would any account of Strong be 
adequate that left unnoticed the singular originality of 
his mind, the charm and wit of his conversation. Last 
Spring he fell ill ; overwork at last told upon his spare 
and anaemic frame; he had to leave London, and, though 
he seemed at one time to be recovering, he has died 
at an age when most men are beginning their careers. 
He will be greatly missed ; for such gifts as his are 
extremely rare, even taken singly, while it is not likely 
that in our time they will ever be found again in com- 
bination. At the time of his death he was engaged in 
editing, for the Royal Asiatic Society Monographs, Ibn 
Arabshah’s poem in Arabic on the life of Jakmak, Sultan 
of Egypt. About one-third of the work was in print, and 
the Society hopes to be able to complete apd publish it* 
It is pathetic to note that the last time he went out was on^ 
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December 23rd in order to bring the corrected proofs of 
this text to the Secretary of the Society. He was then 
apparently well on the way to complete recovery, but the 
next day the relapse occurred which was to end fatally 
in less than a month. Oould he have made the choice 
consciously he would have liked thus to give his final effort 
to those Eastern studies which had remained the master 
passion of his maturity, as they had been the inspiration 
of his youth. 

He has also left in preparation the translation with notes of 
a long Assyrian text as well as of some Egyptian inscriptions 
which he discovered at Chatsworth. 

[Adapted* from The Times of January 19th, 1904.] 

The following is a fairly, if not quite, complete bibliography 
of Arthur Strong’s original contributions to Orientalism : — 

1890. 

(1) ^‘Votive Inscription of Assumatsirpal.’^ Records of the 

(2) '‘Inscription of Rimmon-nivari III.” Past, n.s., 

(3) “Three Votive Inscriptions of Assurnatsirpal.”; vol. iv, 1890. 

1891. 

(4) “ The Nimrod Inscription of Tiglath Pileser III ” : Records of 

the Past, iT,s., vol. v, 1891. 

^5) “ The Maha-Bodhi-Variisa ” : Pali Text Society. 

(6) “Two Edicts of Assurbanipal ” : Journal of R.A.S., 1891. 

1892. 

[ I ) “Inscription of Assur-Bel-Kala ” : Records of the Past, n.s., 

vol. vi, 1892. 

^8) “ Prayer of Assurbanipal ” : Records of the Past, w.s., vol. vi, 

1892. 

'9) “ Three Cuneiform Texts ” : Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
July, 1892. 

(10) “ Four Cuneiform Texts ” : J.R.A.B., 1892. 

1893. 

(II) “On some Oracles to Esarhaddon a^d Assurbanipal”: 

Beitrage ajiir Assyriologie, ii, 1893. 

(12) “ Un texte inSdit d’ Assurbanipal ” : Journal Asiatique, 1893r 

(13) “A Letter to Assurbanipal ” : Hebraica, vol. iv, 1893. 
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1894. 

(14) “The Futah al-Habashah, or The Conquest of Abyssinia’* : 

Monograph) Williams & Norgatc, 1894. 

(15) “Note on a Fragment of the Adapa Legend” Proceedings 

of the Society of Biblical ArchaOology, vol. xvi, 1894. 

1895. 

(16) “ Additional Note on the Adapa Legend ” : Proceedings of the 

Society of Biblical Arohajology, vol. xvii, 1895. 

(17) “ Some Assyrian Alliterative Texts ” : ibid. 

(18) “A History of Kilwa ” : J.B.A.S., 1895. 

1898. 

(19) “A Hymn of Nebuchadnezzar ” : Proceedings of the Society 

of Biblical Archaeology, 1898. 

1903. 

(20) “Arabic Text of Ibn Arabshah’s History of Jakmak, Sultan 

of Egypt ” : to be published shortly by the R.A.S. 

(21, 22) A long Assyrian Text and an Egyptian Inscription have 
been left in an advanced state of preparation. 


Ill, Additions to thk Library. 

Presented by the Northbrook Club, 

De Sacy (A. J. Silvestre). Chrestomathie Arabe. Two 
vols. Parift^ 1806. 

Campbell (G.). India as it may be. London^ 1853. 

Hafiz Shirazi. Sharh-i-Diwan. Urdu commentary by 
Moulvi Karim al-Din. Lahore^ 1874. 

Buckley (R. B.). The Irrigation Works of India and 
their Financial Results. London^ 1880* 

Lethbridge (R.). Higher Education in India. io«rfow,1882. 

Presented by the Author, 

Drake (J.). Grammar of the Kurku Language* 8vo. 

GahyitUi. 1903 ^ 
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Purchased. 

Takakusu (J.). A Pali Ohrestomathy. 8vo. Takyo^ 1900. 

Presented hy the India Office. 

Love (Lieut. -Colonel H. D.). Descriptive List of Pictures 
in Government House and the Banqueting Hall, 
Madras. 4to. Madras, 1903. 

Prom the Publishers. 

Chirol (V.). The Middle Eastern Question, or some 
Political Problems of Indian Defence. 8vo. 

4 London, 1903. 

Smith (W. Robertson). Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia. New edition with notes by the author and 
Professor J. Goldziher, edited by S. A. Cook. 8vo. 

London, 1903. 

Cook (S. A.). The Laws of Moses and the Code of 
Hammurabi. 8vo. London, 1903. 

Irvine (W.). The Army of the Indian Moghuls. 8vo. 

London, 1903. 

Kamal ad-Din of Isfahan. The Hundred Love Songs, 
now first translated from the Persian by L. H. Gray, 
and done into English verse by Ethel W. Mumford. 

Browne (E. G.). The liubdbu’l-^Alb&b (second part) of 
Muhammad Awfi. 8vo. (Persian Historical Texts, 
vol. ii.) London, 1903. 

Nielsen (D.). Die altarabische Mondreligion und die 
mosaische XJeberlieferung. 8vo. Strassburg, 1904. 
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COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

M. SEN AST, de I’lnstitut. 

«>BOFBS80H EAtrSBOLL. Pkofissok J. ESTLIN CAKPENTEK. 

Mmajing Ohatrmim — T. W. BHYS DAVIDS, 22, Albemarle Street, Lon<lott,W. 
(With power to add w6rker8 to their number.) 

Son, '8«o, and Tteas. for America — Professor Lanman, Harvard College, 
• Cambridge, Mass. 

Mon. See. and Tteaa. for Ceylon — B. R. Gooneratne, Esq., Atapattu Muda- 
liyar, Galle. 

This Society has been started in order to render acceesible to 
students the rich stores of the earliest Buddhist literature now 
lying unedited and practically unused in the various MSS. 
scattered throughout the University and other Public Libraries 
of Europe. 

The historical importance of these Texts can scarcely bo 
•exaggerated, either in respect of their value for the history of 
folk-lore, or of religion, or of language. It is alrendy certain 
that they were all put into their present form within a very 
limited period, probably extending to less than a century and a 
half (about b.c. 400-250). For that period they have preserved 
for us a record, quite uncontaminated by filtration through any 
European mind, of the every-day beliefs and customs of a people 
nearly related to ourselves, just as they were passing through the 
first stages of civilization. They are our best authorities for the 
«arly history of that interesting system of religion so nearly 
allied to some of the latest speculations among ourselves, and 
which has influenced so powerfully, and for so long a time, so 
great $, portion of the human race — ^the system of religion which 
we now call Buddhism. The sacred books of the early Budd- 
hists have preserved to us the sole record of the only religious 
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moremexit in the world’s histoz^ which bears onj close resem- 
blatice to early Christianity. In the history of speech they contain 
unimpeachable evidence of a stage in language midway between' 
the Yedic Sanskrit and the various modem forms of speech in 
India. In the history of Indian literature there is nothing older 
than these works, excepting only the Vedic writings; and all the 
latir classical Sanskrit literature has been profoundly influenced 
by the intellectual struggle of which they afford the only direct 
evidence. It is not, therefore, too much to say that the publi- 
cation of this unique literature will be no less important for the 
study of history — whether anthropological, philological, literary, or 
religious — than the publication of the Vedas has already been. 

The whole will occupy about nine or ten thousand pages 8vo» 
Of these 7,20i) pages have already appeared. The accession of 
about fifty new members would make it possible to issue 1,000 
pages every year. 

The Subscription to the Society is only One Guinea 
year, or Five Guineas for six years, payable in advance. Each 
subscriber receives, post free, the publications of the Society, 
which cost a good deal more than a guinea to produce. 

It is hoped that persons who are desirous to aid the publication 
of these important historical texts, but who do not themselves 
read Pali, will give Donations to be spread if necessary over a 
term of years. hTearly £400 has already been thus given to th(* 
Society by public-spirited friends of historical research. 


Suhsciipttons for 1904 are due, and it is earnestly requested 
that subscribers will send in their payments without putting the Chairman 
to the expense and trouble of personally asking for them. All who can 
comenienily do so should send the Five Guineas for six years, to 
their oum benefit and that of the Society also. 

The Society keeps no books, and its publications cannot in any 
case be sent to subscribers who have not already paid their sub- 
scriptions for the year. 

Cheques and Post Office Orders should he made payable to the 
Text Soeiaty,^^ (Address: 22, Albemarle Street, London, JF*) 
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Oxford. Queen’s College. 

50 Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 

Pennsylvania University Library. 

Philadelphia. Library Company* 

Peag. Deutsche Universitat. 

Pratap Singh Museum, Sirinagar, Kashmir. 

Princeton, Kew JmsEY, U.S.A., Theological Seminary. 
E-ichmond Wesli^K|^ College. 

San Francisco Vnm Public Library, California. 

Stockholm Royal Library. 

Stockholm University Library. 

60 Strasburg University Library. 

Sydney Free Library. 

Tokyo. Imperial University College op Literature. 
'Tubingen University J^iBRARr, 

Upsala University Library. 

Washington Catholic Univtobity Library. 

66 Zurich Stadt Bibliothek^ 


—There are many oBvar libraries ’dhioh subscribe through the boo1tseU6i*j. 
The Secretary would be much obliged by the Librarians of such libraries sending 
him their names to be added Af the ahoTe list. 



8S •tmMjKY OF MtEMBSi^ 










